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HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Housing 
AND  Community  Development, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:10  a.m.,  in 
Centro  de  Artes  Building,  Market  Square,  San  Antonio,  TX,  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Gronzalez  [chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  Gonzalez  and  Representative  Rush. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to 
order. 

I  wanted  to  start  out  by  thanking  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and 
the  officials  of  the  Mercaao  for  once  again  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  use  these  facilities.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  been  throughout 
the  country  in  various  capacities,  not  only  with  the  subcommittee 
but  with  the  full  committee,  and  nowhere  but  in  San  Antonio  have 
we  received  this  kind  of  help  at  no  charge.  Let  me  say  that  I 
wanted  to  express  our  gratitude. 

I  also  wanted  to  welcome  my  colleague  from  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Congressman  Bobby  Rush,  who  has  been,  in  his  first  term,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
also  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  which  is  what  is  meeting  here 
today.  He  has  traveled  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  be  with  us 
today.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  presence. 

Also  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Secretary  once  again.  He  was  with 
us  in  Houston  the  day  before  yesterday.  Ever  since  he  was  sworn 
in  as  Secretary  he  has  been  tremendously  cooperative  with  the  sub- 
committee in  Washington,  DC. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  mayor,  Nelson  Wolff,  a  long-time 
friend  and  a  very  dedicated  public  servant.  He  has  served  in  var- 
ious selected  capacities  as  a  legislator,  and  we  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  help  and  cooperation  as  well  as  the  other  witnesses  that  we 
will  list. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  delayed  in  starting  this 
promptly  at  9  a.m.,  I  will  ask  consent,  Mr.  Rush,  that  my  opening 
statement  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Now,  the  full  committee  has  been  in  San  Antonio  several  times 
since  the  first  year  that  I  was  elected  chairman  in  1989.  We  had 
a  hearing  of  the  full  committee  at  SAC,  and  I  notice  that  the  head 
of  SAC — the  San  Antonio  Community  College — is  here.  He  had 
been  newly  installed  when  we  had  our  hearing  this  last  summer 
around  July  8. 

(1) 


There  wasn't  too  much  pubHc  attention  g^ven  or  reported  on  that 
hearing,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  the  full  committee 
had  on  this  subject  matter  we  call  money  laundering,  drug  money 
laundering,  and  the  testimony  we  received  here  in  San  Antonio  was 
of  extreme  importance.  It  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  legislation 
that  is  forcing  its  way  through  the  Congress  right  now. 

So  I  wanted  to  mention  tnat  on  this  occasion  the  subcommittee 
is  here  once  again  in  its  pursuit  of  information,  particularly  in  one 
of  the  historical  cities  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned  and  the  use 
of  the  Federal  programs  that  became  available  since  the  1947  act. 
Actually,  the  first  act — 1937  Housing  Act — the  fundamental  Hous- 
ing Act  did  not  promote  such  areas  as  public  housing.  It  wasn't 
until  the  1947  act  where  there  was  a  pointed  and  a  declared  intent 
with  respect  to  opportunities  for  the  poorest  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety, the  very  poor. 

The  1937  act  was  really  a  slum  hearings  act,  and  it  provided  that 
for  every  slum  unit  eliminated,  one  new  unit  had  to  be  constructed. 
Then  in  1947  that  was  changed  to  permit  the  purchase  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  which  by  then  was  beginning  to  become  a  very  costly 
commodity,  as  it  is  much  more  today.  It  was  amended  to  provide 
that  you  could  build  public  housing  in  semioccupied  or  slum 
territory. 

In  San  Antonio  after  a  referendum  we  had  an  election.  We  had 
the  most  expansive  program  amounting  to  some  $28  million  in  pub- 
lic housing,  and  I  was  very  privileged  to  work  in  that  endeavor 
with  Marie  McGuire,  the  very  preeminent  public  housing  director 
that  the  city  had  spirited  away  from  Houston.  As  a  result  of  the 
election  or  referendum,  public  housing  was  very,  very  much  fought. 

It  was  won,  and  we  had  this  expansion  that  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  dwelling  places  as  East  Terrace,  the  Sutton  homes,  the 
Mirasol  500  units,  and  the  Menchaca  homes.  Above  all,  adjacent  to 
the  Cassiano  homes  there  is  the  Cassiano  Court  which  when  I  was 
growing  up  and  even  when  I  was  a  juvenile  official,  chief  juvenile 
probation  officer,  was  called  the  death  triangle.  It  had  the  highest 
rate  of  infantile  deaths  due  to  infant  diarrhea  in  the  whole  country 
or  anyplace.  Can  you  imagine  that? 

Instead,  we  now  have  the  Cassiano  homes.  That  area  was  cleared 
of  some  dwellings  that  consisted  of  lean-tos,  cardboard  tin  shacks, 
dirt  floors,  no  running  water,  no  closets,  pit  privies,  and  that  was, 
as  you  can  see,  not  too  far  from  the  city  hall. 

So  it  has  been  a  tremendous  privilege  to  have  served  in  these 
varying  capacities  and  have  witnessed  what  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done.  So  today's  hearing  is  concentrating  on  obtaining 
and  extracting  the  information  and  knowledge  we  need  because 
next  year,  beginning  January  25  when  we  go  back  into  session,  we 
have  to  extend  all  of  the  affordable  housing  laws  that  will  expire 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  So  we  want  this  to  be  most  in- 
formative. It  looks  as  if,  thus  far,  it  will  be. 

So  with  that  I  will  recognize  Congressman  Rush  for  any  opening 
statement  he  might  wish  to  make, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Chairman  Gonzalez  can  be  found  in 
the  appendix.] 

Mr,  Rush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  brief  opening 
statement. 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  here  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  with  Secretary  Cisneros  and  with  Mayor  Wolff  in  this  great 
city  of  San  Antonio.  I  must  say  that  the  reputation  of  San 
Antonians  as  being  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  its  visitors  is  cer- 
tainly confirmed  by  my  own  activities  since  I  arrived  here  in  San 
Antonio.  Your  city  is  a  great  city.  The  people  are  great  people.  I 
certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  again  be  here  with  you. 

As  has  so  frequently  been  the  case  during  my  first  year  as  a 
member  of  your  committee  and  vour  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
commend  you,  Chairman  Gonzalez,  for  your  attention  and  commit- 
ment to  pressing  national  issues  like  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  in  San  Antonio,  the  subject  of  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to  you  that  those  who  are  in  Chicago 
and  in  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  poor  people  who  are  desirous 
of  decent  housing,  you  are  their  champion,  you  are  their  inspira- 
tion, you  are  their  spirit,  you  are  the  voice  that  they  cling  to  be- 
cause over  your  past  histoir  and  your  time  in  the  Congress  and  be- 
fore the  Congress  you  really  have  become  the  example  of  what  an 
excellent  public  official  should  do  and  should  be  in  regards  to  fight- 
ing for  the  needs  of  people  who  are  desirous  of  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  a  decent  place  to  live. 

As  a  member  of  your  committee  I  am  very,  very  proud  to  work 
with  you  in  regards  to  trying  to  help  alleviate  the  pressing  problem 
of  decent  housing  for  people,  for  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  became  more  familiar  with  the  situations  like 
those  who  are  of  limited  means  that  they  face  here  in  San  Antonio, 
I  was  struck  with  the  similarities  between  this  city  and  my  district 
in  Ohicago.  Today  in  San  Antonio  16  percent  of  the  residents  are 
poor,  which  is  the  second  highest  rate  among  44  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  rate  of  overcrowding  and  the  physically 
deficient  housing  in  San  Antonio  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  na- 
tional level. 

The  First  Congressional  District,  which  I  represent,  also  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  substandard  housing,  both  public  and  private, 
and  much  more  than  its  share  of  poor  families.  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  among  those  in  Congress  who  intend  to  work  very,  very 
hard  to  emulate  the  illustrious  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  a 
man  who  cares  deeply  about  those  who  have  least  in  our  Nation, 
who  works  tirelessly  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans 
who  need  it  most. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  that  we  will  be  hearing 
today  and  toward  working  in  the  future  with  Chairman  Gonzalez, 
the  other  members  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  as  well  as 
Secretary  Cisneros  as  we  endeavor  to  address  the  dramatic  needs 
that  we  know  exist  in  communities  like  Chicago  and  San  Antonio 
and  countless  other  communities  across  this  Nation.  The  true 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  our  Nation  is  how  we  treat  those  who 
are  most  vulnerable,  and  I  believe  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration  we  are  poised  to  achieve  greatness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  also  take  a  moment 
to  commend,  compliment  and  show  my  public  appreciation  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  department  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment,  Secretary  Cisneros,  who  has  been  an  indi- 
vidual who  I  have  grown  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  respect  in  his 


brief  period  of  time  that  we  have  worked  together  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  a  very  sensitive  individual,  a  very  committed 
and  dedicated  person. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  serious,  serious  problem  in  the 
public  housing  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  problem  that  is  probably 
more  personified  by  the  fact  that  people  in  Chicago  just  don't  be- 
lieve in  public  officials.  They  don't  believe  the  commitments,  the 
statements.  They  don't  believe  that  the  policies  that  are  directed 
toward  them  are,  in  fact,  beneficial  to  them.  They  have  a  strong 
sense  of  mistrust  because  of  broken  promises,  insincerity,  and  mis- 
taken public  policies. 

I  just  think  that  Secretary  Cisneros,  in  terms  of  how  he  has  come 
into  Chicago  and  worked  not  only  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, myself,  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  but  with  residents  of 
public  housing,  he  has  began  to  turn  the  corner,  to  provide  the  kind 
of  respect,  to  give  them  tne  kind  of  respect,  to  show  them  his  sin- 
cerity, and,  therefore,  he  is  beginning  to  reawaken  the  potential  of 
the  residents  of  public  housing  not  only  in  the  city  of  Chicago  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  certainly  will  work  very,  very  closely  with 
him  and  commit  myself  to  helping  him  to  achieve  what  is  his  goal 
and  that  is  to  make  public  housing  in  this  Nation  the  premier 
housing  that  it  should  be  and  that  it  can  be. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  thank  you,  Congressman,  and  thank 
you  for  your  very,  very  kind  words. 

Our  first  witness,  of  course,  is  our  mayor  ;who  has  very  kindly 
dropped  his  official  business.  I  think  today,  Thursday,  is  a  council 
meeting  day,  so  we  will  recognize  you.  Mayor  Wolff,  and  try  to  keep 
you  as  short  a  span  of  time  as  is  possible.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  over. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NELSON  WOLFF,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  SAN 

ANTONIO,  TX 

Mr.  Wolff.  First  of  all,  Congressman  Gonzalez,  let  me  thank 
you  for  having  this  hearing  here  in  San  Antonio.  Congressman 
Rush  couldn't  have  said  it  any  better  with  respect  to  your  tenacity 
and  your  determination  to  help  those  in  our  society  who  need  a 
push  and  a  help  to  reach  a  decent  life  among  all  of  us. 

Congressman  Rush  is  coming  to  San  Antonio  at  a  time  when  we 
are  really  beginning  to  pick  our  feet  up.  We  were  ranked  number 
one  in  Texas  in  job  creation,  number  three  in  the  Nation  last  year. 
We  were  just  ranked  number  one  in  the  Nation  with  respect  to  our 
environment,  ranked  number  one  with  respect  to  our  fiscal  man- 
agement of  the  city,  and  Al  Cecenio,  our  city  manager,  is  due  credit 
for  that  work.  Then  we  were  just  recently  put  in  the  top  10  cities 
destination  throughout  the  world,  ranking  us  alongside  Paris  and 
Vienna. 

We  have  dropped  our  unemployment  rate  down  to  5.5  percent 
now,  but  that  is  coming  about  because  of  work  that  a  lot  of  people 
did  in  the  past,  including  the  Secretary  who  is  sitting  right  next 
to  me  who  was  the  mayor  of  this  city  for  some  8  years.  We  are  be- 
ginning now  to  move  forward. 

We  went  through  those  years,  and  we  heard  Congressman  Gron- 
zalez's  voice  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  during  the  Reagan  years 


when  greater  disparity  came  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  because 
of  changes  in  tax  policies  when  housing  was  cut  during  those  years, 
when  social  and  domestic  programs  were  cut  during  those  years 
and  when  economic  competition  worldwide  came  at  tne  same  time 
as  those  things  were  happening.  We  found  that  as  we  moved  for- 
ward in  our  community  and  I  think  throughout  the  Nation  that  a 
significant  number  of  people  were  left  behind,  and,  as  you  stated 
earlier,  some  16  percent  of  our  people  in  San  Antonio  are  at  the 
poverty  level  and  were  left  behind  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

You  will  hear  a  report  from  Partnership  for  Hope  that  talks 
about  the  deficiency  of  our  housing  needs  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
and  some  recommendations  about  how  we  need  to  move  forward  in 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal,  local  government,  State  govern- 
ment, and  private  industry  to  pull  us  ahead. 

We  are  doing  a  number  of  initiatives  now  that  go  beyond  just  the 
issue  of  housing.  I  think  you  will  hear  a  little  bit  about  that,  the 
type  of  programs  that  we  need  to  not  only  provide  a  dwelling  for 
someone  but  to  uplift  them. 

The  programs  that  we  started  under  the  coalition,  which  is  a 
partnership  of  the  public-private  sector,  trying  to  help  the  youth  at 
risk,  of  education  partnership  that  went  into  eight  schools  that 
former  Mayor  Henry  Cisneros  started  is  making  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  young  people  in  the  age  group  through  grade  12,  the 
After-school  Program  that  the  COPs  organization  got  us  into.  Now 
we  are  in  60  schools. 

The  literacy  centers  that  we  have  opened  up  around  the  city,  the 
child  care  within  the  city  and  the  State  of  Texas  that  puts  hard 
general  revenue  dollars  in  to  match  for  child  care  money  for  those 
that  need  help.  Project  Quest,  the  Job  Training  Program  again  ini- 
tiated by  the  COPs  organization,  where  we  have  some  600  people 
in  that  Project  Quest  now,  an  innovative,  different  way  of  reaching 
job  training. 

And  we  took  $2  million  out  of  our  general  revenue  funds  to  help 
a  person  get  through  that  job  training  so  they  get  good  job  training, 
not  one  that  is  going  to  just  give  them  another  job  that  is  a  dead 
end  job  and  a  minimum  wage  job.  So  we  are  making  some  progress. 
We  are  attempting  to  do  better  ourselves  on  how  we  operate  as  a 
city  with  our  different  agencies  that  are  involved  in  housing. 

Again,  another  innovative  program  started  by  former  Mayor 
Cisneros  was  the  Housing  Trust  Fund.  Some  $10  million  was  set 
aside  to  leverage  for  housing  needs  in  the  inner  city. 

Just  this  last  Thursday,  we  put  in  place  a  new  board  for  our  San 
Antonio  Development  Agency.  He  gave  us  one  charge,  to  develop 
inner  city  affordable  housing  where  people  have  a  chance  for 
ownership. 

The  city  manager  is  going  through  a  very,  very  intensive  look 
now  at  all  of  the  different  players  in  the  housing  area  and  seeing 
if  we  can't  come  up  with  a  better,  more  comprehensive  way  of  ad- 
dressing the  housing  needs  and  utilizing  all  these  resources  in  a 
more  effective  way.  We  are  going  to  be  looking  at  doing  what  we 
call  enterprise  zones  where  we  can  give  greater  incentives  for  af- 
fordable housing  in  the  inner  city. 

We  just  passed  an  impact  fee  that  encourages  development  in  the 
city  and  discourages  it  in  the  outer  reaches  of  the  city. 


And  then  just  the  recent  announcement  that  one  of  our  major 
projects  right  here  in  San  Antonio,  the  Spring  View  Housing  Au- 
thority on  the  east  side  of  San  Antonio  will  receive  a  substantial 
frant  of  something  like  $45  million  to  not  only  rebuild  those  units 
ut  also  to  look  beyond  just  the  housing  area  and  say,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  in  the  neighborhoods?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
economic  activity  surrounding  that  area?  So  it  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive look  than  I  think  we  have  ever  done  before. 

So,  yes,  we  do  have  the  problems,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  are 
here  to  listen  to  them,  to  hear  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  see  if 
we  can't  forge  a  stronger  working  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  delighted  that  Secretary  Cisneros  is  looking 
at  all  of  the  elements  of  HUD. 

We  had  a  rough  startup  on  the  HOME  money  because  of  various 
regulations,  and  we  couldn't  seem  to  get  that  going.  We  just  an- 
nounced a  new  project  here  just  last  week,  a  senior  citizen  housing 
project  on  the  west  side  of  San  Antonio  using  some  of  the  HOME 
money.  So  I  think  if  we  all  figure  out  the  best  way  to  work  to- 
gether, how  to  get  as  much  red  tape  out  of  the  way  as  possible, 
that  we  could  move  quicker  in  to  leverage  other  resources.  We  have 
had  some  banks  come  forward  for  the  first  time  in  quite  some  time 
willing  to  invest  in  some  of  these  projects  along  with  the  public 
monies. 

So  we  are  delighted  you  are  here.  We  are  delighted  that  you  are 
willing  to  come  to  San  Antonio,  and  we  want  to  be  a  partner  with 
you  in  addressing  these  needs  that,  quite  frankly,  for  quite  some 
time  the  administration  had  no  desire  to  really  seriously  consider 
those  needs.  So  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  thank  you.  Mayor. 

I  believe  you  are  trying  to  get  back  to  your  council  meeting. 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  start  at  10,  so  we  have  a  little  while. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you  mean  there  won't  be  much  done 
in  this  half  hour. 

I  think — if  it  is  all  right — that  if  we  have  any  questions  for  you, 
we  ought  to  ask  them  now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  have 
some  questions  that  I  will  submit  in  writing  to  obtain  some  statis- 
tical information. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

I  will  defer  to  the  city  manager,  and  I  won't  ask  you  to  answer 
any  questions  because  I  think  it  would  just  delay  matters  and  not 
add  to  any  extraction  of  particular  information  you  haven't  pro- 
vided already  concerning  what  the  city  is  doing. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  city  council  and  you.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult job.  The  toughest  of  all  of  my  experiences  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial were  the  3  years  I  was  on  the  city  council.  I  have  always  tried 
to  avoid  jumping  on  you,  but  if  I  do  now  and  then,  I  can't  help  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  OK 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  know  that  it  is  something  extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Probably  deserve  it. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  I  can,  I  will  do  everything  I  know  how 
to  be  helpful  because  I  will  tell  you,  that  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
job. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Rush. 


Mr.  Rush.  I  just  wanted  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
mayor,  and  to  all  the  people  in  this  city,  I  want  to  thank  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Antonio  for  sending  us,  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  the  greatest  one-two  punch  that  I  have  ever  been  involved 
with;  that  is,  Secretary  Cisneros  and  Chairman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
the  one-two  punch  for  public  housing. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Well,  Mayor,  if  you  wish,  you  are  excused. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  you  want  to  stay,  we  would  welcome  you, 
but  we  also  know  that  it  might  be  important  for  you  to  be  up  there. 
You  know  with  current  limitations,  there  is  no  telling,  you  are 
likely  to  have  a  coup. 

Mr.  Wolff.  You  don't  know  what  they  will  do  to  me  if  I  am  not 
there. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  are  likely  to  have  a  local  coup  here, 
but  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Of  course,  our  next  witness  is  our  Sec- 
retary, and  let  me  just  say  briefly  that  he  just  got  back  after  his 
considerable  length  of  stay  in  Houston  that  lasted  all  the  morning. 
After  the  hearing,  in  fact,  I  believe  he  went  to  Chicago  and  also 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  now  he  has  returned  and  is  here.  And  I 
think  that  is  a  tremendous  testament  to  how  dedicated  and  how 
hard  he  has  been  working.  He  has  been  all  over  the  country. 

I  was  there  when  we  founded  HUD.  Very  little  known  fact,  Mr. 
Secretary — ^you  may  be  aware  of  it — is  that  President  Kennedy 
tried  twice  unsuccessfully  to  form  a  department  of  housing,  and  he 
failed.  And  it  wasn't  until  after  his  death  that  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  able  to  do  it  in  1965. 

I  have  been  there,  and,  in  fact,  been  on  this  subcommittee  since 
I  went  to  the  Congress  32  years  ago,  and  I  have  known  all  the  Sec- 
retaries from  the  first  one,  Robert  Weaver.  I  have  known  of  no  Sec- 
retary that  has  shown  the  dedication  to  this  particular  area,  public 
housing,  which  unfortunately  has  such  a  pejorative,  such  an  unwel- 
come ring  to  it.  It  has  always  been  that  way  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Public  housing  philosophically  was  always  quite  hard,  and  it 
still  is.  You  still  have  interests  that  would  have  it  eliminated,  who 
tried  from  the  beginning  to  throttle  it. 

Against  that  backdrop,  you  have  a  Secretary  that  I  am  sure,  sub- 
ject to  no  rebuttal  whatsoever,  has  been  in  more  public  housing 
complexes  in  this  entire  Nation,  fi*om  Los  Angeles  to  DC  and  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border,  than  anybody  else  or 
any  other  public  official  on  the  Federal  level. 

So  thank  you,  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  joining  us  here.  It  is  very 
important.  You  have  your  background.  It  needs  no  explanation. 
The  record  is  there.  And  what  you  did  as  mayor  to  foster  and  stim- 
ulate. Mayor  Wolff  referred  to  that.  We  want  to  thank  you  and 
express  our  profound  gratitude  for  your  continued  sustained 
cooperation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  G.  CISNEROS,  SECRETARY,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Secretary  Cisneros.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gressman Rush,  and  fellow  panelists  and  friends  of  San  Antonio 
and  housing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  and  the  subcommittee  here  in  our  hometown.  It  is 
a  very  special  moment  for  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
opportunity. 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Rush  for  his  kind  words.  I  know 
the  positive  force  that  he  has  been  in  Chicago,  walked  the  streets 
of  his  district,  the  Englewood  neighborhood  with  him,  and  yester- 
day was  at  Cabrini  Green  where  he  has  been  a  very  positive  force. 
Congressman,  in  much  the  same  way  that  you  were  a  few  days  ago 
and  nave  been  over  the  years  in  Allen  Parkway  Village  where  an 
advocate  for  inclusion  of  the  residents  and  for  the  best  possible 
plan  that  could  be  put  together  to  preserve  units  is  the  role  that 
Congressman  Rush  has  played  in  Chicago,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
a  better  plan,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that,  as  are  the  resi- 
dents that  I  spoke  with  yesterday. 

Congressman  Rush  was  very  kind  in  making  reference  to  a  one- 
two  punch,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  seen  pictures  that  I 
have  seen  of  Congressman  Gonzalez  in  his  boxing  trunks  where  he 
used  to  work  out  at  the  Guadalupe  gym  here.  I  think  he  is  a  pretty 
good  one-two  punch  all  by  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  many 
years  of  leadership  as  a  strong  advocate  for  decent,  affordable 
nousing  and  equal  housing  opportunity  and  better  communities. 
You  have  been  a  vital  force  in  this  effort  throughout  a  lifetime  of 
achievement. 

Just  in  the  last  5  years  or  so  you  have  played  a  leading  role  in 
shaping  the  national  agenda  for  housing  policy  by  shaping  three  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  Federal  legislation  we  work  with 
today:  The  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  in  1987, 
which  is  the  core  of  all  our  homeless  response,  the  Cranston- 
Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990,  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  These  are  three 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation. 

Just  a  quick  litany  of  the  programs  that  we  work  with  today  that 
are  a  result  of  this  legislative  advocacy:  the  HOME  Program,  the 
HOPE  Program,  Moving  to  Opportunity,  Lead-Based  Paint  Abate- 
ment, Family  Investment  Centers,  Family  Unification,  Public 
Housing  Modernization  Grants,  all  of  the  homeless  programs, 
Youthbuild,  and  the  distressed  public  housing  demonstration 
grants  that  we  will  be  talking  about  here  today. 

You  and  Congressman  Rusn  are  among  the  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  bring  a  real  grounded  understanding  of  the  needs  of  ten- 
ants, housing  managers,  and  city  officials  who  work  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  much  of  your  experience  and  backgn"ound  comes  from 
your  personal  observations. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Congressman  knows  it — Congressman 
Rush  knows  it — but  before  you  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
you  were  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  city  council  and,  before 


that,  deputy  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority.  So 
your  work  with  the  housing  authority  and  representation  of  citi- 
zens at  the  lowest  level  of  the  ground-^assroots — ^level  of  govern- 
ment is  what  has  prepared  you  for  a  lifetime  of  staying  very,  very 
close  to  the  people. 

You  fought  off  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  HUD  budget  during  the 
Reagan  years  and  continued  to  fight  for  affordable  housing  pro- 
grams when  they  were  repeatedly  zeroed  out  in  administration 
budgets.  You  have  been  a  watchdog  for  the  Department  in  combat- 
ing abuse  and  mismanagement. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  since  1962  you 
have  been  one  of  the  many — one  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  on 
housing  and  numerous  other  issues.  You  deserve  every  bit  of  honor 
that  we  can  pay  you. 

I  might  just  say  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens  of  San  Antonio — and 
I  say  fellow  citizens  though  I  live  in  Washington  today — the  house 
I  own  is  about  eight  blocks  from  here. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Would  you  pardon  me?  Are  you  registered 
to  vote  here? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  Because  you  are  in  my  district. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  I  think  I  can  honestly  say  since  I  have  voted 
I  have  always  voted  for  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  And  your  parents. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  If  I  may,  just  a  personal  aside,  I  had  break- 
fast with  my  parents  this  morning.  I  am  not  sure  whether  my 
mother  has  come,  but  she  wanted  to  come  to  the  hearing.  She  will 
be  here  in  a  Httle  while  if  she  is  not  here  already,  but  they  asked 
me  to  pass  along  their  regards. 

You  taught  us  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  public  housing  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  to  be  defended,  preserved,  improved,  and  expanded. 
America's  1.4  million  public  housing  units  and  the  4  million  people 
who  live  in  them  are  an  extremely  important  group  to  our  country. 

During  the  1980's  more  than  2  million  units  of  private,  low-rent 
housing  were  lost  in  our  cities.  Many  analysts  identified  this  loss 
as  an  important  cause  of  the  dramatic  rise  in  homelessness.  While 
private  units  were  lost,  public  housing  remained  a  resource  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  low-income  people.  So,  no  matter  what  the  oppo- 
nents of  public  housing  may  say,  it  is  a  critical  resource  and  must 
be  maintained  as  such.  Efforts  to  diminish  the  public  housing  stock 
must  be  countered,  as  you  have  done,  because  this  country  needs 
the  stock,  needs  the  units  in  public  housing.  In  fact,  we  need  more, 
not  less. 

At  HUD  our  goal  is  the  same  as  yours,  to  preserve  the  vitally 
needed  affordable  housing  stock  for  the  public  interest  over  the 
long  term.  We  must  work  hard  to  improve  and  maintain  the  phys- 
ical conditions  but  now  add  a  new  dimension  and  that  is  revitaliz- 
ing the  social  and  economic  environments.  Every  vacant  unit  needs 
to  be  rapidly  restored  or  replaced  as  well  as  supported  then  with 
job  training  and  job  placement  and  child  care  and  other  social 
initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  work  to  create  the  urban  revitalization  dem- 
onstration grants  is  an  example  of  exactly  meeting  that  goal,  and 
so  I  am  very  happy  today  to  confirm  an  announcement  that  you 
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made  earlier  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  that  is  that  San  Antonio  has  been  awarded  more 
than  $49  million  in  urban  revitalization  demonstration  HOPE  VI 
grants  in  two  public  housing  communities  here  in  San  Antonio.  The 
Spring  View  Apartments  in  San  Antonio  will  receive  $48.8  million 
for  the  renovation  of  223  units  and  the  replacement  of  198  more. 
All  of  the  102  of  the  units  to  be  replaced  will  be  replaced  on  the 
same  site.  Space  will  be  available  for  a  new  community  center  with 
recreational  facilities,  education,  training,  and  social  service  offices. 

At  Mirasol  Homes  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  being 
set  aside  to  do  the  planning  with  residents  and  community  leaders 
and  the  architects  and  the  housing  authority  staff  for  the  next 
round  of  HOPE  VI  to  get  Mirasol — the  plan  m  shape  that  it  can 
be  a  good  competitor  for  the  next  round  of  HOPE  VI. 

Only  a  handful  of  communities,  indeed  three  in  the  country,  were 
of  a  complex  that  they  could  receive  both  a  substantive  grant  this 
year  as  well  as  a  planning  grant  to  prepare  them  for  next  year.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  housing  authority  and  your  constant 
pushing  for  excellence  that  has  put  San  Antonio  in  a  position  to 
benefit  in  this  way. 

We  in  the  administration,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  believers  that  pub- 
lic housing  is  a  platform  from  which  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities can  make  a  critical  transition  in  their  lives. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  if  vou  will  give  me  a  few 
moments  to  do  this,  a  philosophy,  a  vision  tor  how  that  concept  of 
using  public  housing  as  a  transition  to  a  better  life  can  actually  be 
put  to  work.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
for  the  first  time  to  lay  out  a  series  of  ideas  that  integrate  mucn 
of  what  you  have  worked  on  and  what  must  be  done  ahead  with 
four  critical  transitions:  The  transition  from  welfare  to  self- 
sufficiency;  the  transition  from  tenancy  to  home  ownership;  the 
transition  from  distressed  communities  to  prosperity  and  thriving 
communities;  and  the  transition  from  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion in  communities  to  open  and  fair  communities. 

First,  the  issue  of  transition  from  welfare  dependency  to  self- 
sufficiency.  We  want  to  help  people  improve  their  economic  status 
long  term.  We  need  to  help  public  housing  residents  gain  the  tools 
that  will  enable  them  to  improve  their  economic  status. 

The  average  income  of  a  public  housing  family  today  is  $8,000, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  national  median  mcome,  and  only  22  per- 
cent have  wages  as  the  core  of  their  income;  76  percent  of  house- 
holds are  headed  by  women;  and  69  percent  of  public  housing  resi- 
dents are  racial  minorities.  Our  initiatives  must  help  poor  people 
and  poor  communities  gain  an  economic  footing. 

That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  your  help  in  reforming  the  public 
housing  rent  rules  so  that  we  can  remove  the  disincentives  to  work. 
Under  current  rules  residents  pay  30  percent  of  their  income,  no 
matter  what  their  income  is  for  rent,  so  that  when  someone  gets 
a  job  or  their  income  increases,  the  rent  automatically  goes  up. 

I  have  seen  situations  where,  because  no  one  in  the  family  is 
working,  when  one  family  member  goes  to  work  it  is  the  first  dra- 
matic increase  in  income  and  the  rent  literally  doubles  or  triples 
because  it  must  follow  as  a  percentage  of  income.  That  is  just 
wrong.  What  it  does  is  it  serves  as  a  disincentive  for  people  to 
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work,  and  housing  authorities,  I  must  say,  have  abused  this.  I  have 
seen  circumstances  where,  when  a  child  received  a  college  scholar 
ship  that  was  counted  as  income,  the  rent  went  up  because  some 
one  in  the  family  had  the  good  fortune,  the  good  talent  to  earn  £ 
scholarship. 

Again,  it  is  just  wrong,  and  I  think  we  need  to  disassociate  reni 
from  income  so  that  people's  income  can  rise  and  we  can  have  per- 
sons within  the  housing  authorities,  working  families,  who  should 
not  have  to  end  up  paying  more  for  public  housing  than  they  would 
for  private  housing.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  leave,  and 
what  we  do  is  we  have  removed  someone  who  serves  as  an  example 
to  others  within  the  housing. 

We  want  people  who  are  eligible,  obviously,  below  80  percent  ol 
median,  but  who  are  rising  in  income  to  be  in  public  housing.  So 
we  want  to  cap,  put  ceiling  rents  so  that  people  whose  income  rises 
can  stay  in  public  housing  for  a  while  and  serve  as  an  example  to 
others  of  what  is  possible. 

I  want  to  share  also  with  you  a  program  within  this  same  rubric 
that  I  am  describing,  the  transition  from  dependency  to  self- 
sufficiency.  I  want  to  share  quickly  words  on  three  programs:  Step 
Up  and  Section  3  and  Family  Investment  Centers. 

First,  Step  Up.  Step  Up  is  a  program  geared  to  public  housing 
residents  to  get  job  training,  work  experience,  decent  wages,  and 
union  apprenticeship  opportunities  in  the  building  trades.  It  could 
be  sponsored  by  entities  such  as  the  local  public  housing  authori- 
ties or  a  local  community  development  agency. 

I  have  seen  this  work  in  Baltimore  where  the  mayor  and  the 
leadership  there  are  doing  a  phenomenal  job  with  Step  Up. 

Specific  parameters  of  the  program  are  set  at  the  local  level.  The 
key  is  to  combine  personal  skills  with  job-related  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience.  The  Work  Pro- 
gram sites  can  be  the  sites  where  we  are  spending  our  moderniza- 
tion money  in  public  housing  where  maintenance  is  taking  place. 
Very  difficult  to  do  because  we  must  work  closely  one  on  one  with 
the  residents  to  determine  those  who  have  the  willingness  and  the 
talent  and  so  forth  to  want  to  work  in  these  particular  kinds  of  con- 
struction jobs. 

But  when  they  work  it  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  see — people  tak- 
ing the  pride  of  working  right  where  they  live,  women  in  nontradi- 
tional  construction  jobs,  young  men  who  otherwise  wouldn't  have 
work  doing  construction  work  and  going  on  to  develop  their  skills. 
You  have  made  that  possible  with  the  Step  Up  Program.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  make  it  work. 

We  are  also  making  an  effort  to  enforce  the  1992  amendments 
to  section  3.  Very,  very  important.  Section  3  requires  that  job  op- 
portunities and  other  economic  opportunities  resulting  from  direct 
HUD  assistance  be  provided  to  low-income  areas  in  efforts  where 
HUD  work  is  underway. 

In  other  words,  at  Spring  View  Apartments  where  we  are  going 
to  spend  $48  million,  the  primary  beneficiaries  ought  to  be  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  who  not  only  get  better  housing  but  get  jobs  as 
well.  We  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  address  some  of  the  profound 
underpinnings  of  problems  in  public  housing  in  this  society  without 
a  commitment  to  jobs.  It  means  job  coordinators  are  responsible  for 
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assuring  that  residents  receive  the  economic  benefits,  jobs  in  ac- 
counting, recordkeeping,  and  construction  and  service-related 
activities. 

And  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  Roberta  Achtenberg,  our  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fair  Housing,  is  making  a  priority  of  enforcing 
section  3.  Where  we  spend  money  we  must  regard  it  not  just  as  a 
housing  program  but  also  as  a  jobs  program.  It  is  critical  that  we 
do  this. 

Finally,  the  Family  Investment  Centers,  another  idea  that  came 
from  your  legislation,  are  making  it  possible  for  families  to  work 
together  and  get  training  together,  another  piece  of  this  strategy. 
So  as  you  can  see  we  want  to  work  hard  on  not  raising  incomes 
in  public  housing  by  bringing  people  from  the  outside  at  higher  lev- 
els of  income.  That  is  not  the  point.  We  want  to  raise  the  incomes 
of  people  who  are  in  public  housing  today. 

Now,  when  we  have  done  that  it  leads  me  to  my  second  transi- 
tion, and  that  is  the  transition  from  residency  and  tenancy  long 
run  to  the  American  dream,  which  is  homeownership.  Public  hous- 
ing can  serve  as  a  platform  if  we  work  it  correctly  in  getting  people 
incomes  as  a  platform  for  creating  homeownership  opportunities. 

Owning  a  home  continues  to  be  the  goal  of  many  people.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  champion  of  ownership.  It 
is  a  source  of  wealth  for  most  Americans.  Most  Americans  have  ev- 
erything they  own  in  equity,  in  their  home.  It  is  what  gives  them 
some  ability  to  have  a  staKe  in  the  American  system.  It  provides 
people  a  place  to  live  and  raise  children.  It  is  an  investment  of  an 
asset  that  can  grow  as  the  value  of  housing  rises.  It  can  provide 
the  capital  needed  to  start  a  small  business  or  finance  a  college  tui- 
tion or  generate  security  for  retirement.  Homeownership  enables 
people  to  have  greater  control  and  exercise  more  responsibility  over 
their  living  environment. 

We  are  working  now  on  designing  a  series  of  programs  to  en- 
hance homeownership  opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
renters.  Now,  let  me  make  clear,  this  is  different  from  what  the 
last  administration  proposed  where  they  proposed  selling  off  the 
very  housing  units  in  which  people  lived. 

First  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  not  a  practical  solution  in 
the  main  because  many  of  the  units  are  not  suitable  for  sale.  They 
have  massive  maintenance  problems,  and  they  don't  work  as  a 
practical  matter. 

Second,  the  underlying  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  previous 
administration  was  that  if  they  sold  the  units  they  would  take  the 
government  out  of  the  public  housing  business.  That  really  was 
what  they  were  trying  to  do. 

We  are  totally  at  odds  with  that  objective.  We  believe  there  is  a 
place  for  public  housing  in  the  American  housing  system  as  a  plat- 
form to  help  stabilize  people's  lives  and  help  them  move  on.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process,  as  we  move  people  along  and  help 
them  to  move  to  homeownership,  in  the  process  we  free  up  the 
units  that  other  poor  Americans  need  to  go  through  the  same  proc- 
ess of  being  stabilized,  creating  a  platform. 

The  units  are  too  valuable  to  have  the  Federal  Grovernment  want 
to  sell  them  off.  We  have  three  times  as  many  people  waiting  for 
public  housing  as  we  do  in  public  housing  today.  I  just  saw  the 
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newspaper  story  yesterday  that  said  San  Antonio  has  a  waiting  list 
of  25,000  people  in  public  housing. 

Yesterday's  story  in  the  Chicago  paper,  Congressman  Rush,  was 
how  the  housing  authority  has  had  to  cut  off  the  list,  the  waiting 
list  for  section  8,  for  section  8  for  disabled  and  for  section  8  for  el- 
derly, because  the  lists  are  10  years  long,  and  it  didn't  make  sense 
to  add  people  to  the  end  of  a  10-year  waiting  list. 

So  we  need  the  units.  Any  strategy  to  sell  off  the  units,  diminish 
the  number  of  units  is  wrong,  but  we  do  want  to  make  those  units 
available  for  the  next  generation  of  Americans  that  need  it  by  mov- 
ing the  present  generation  of  residents  on  to  opportunities  if  we 
can.  Residents  who  can  afford  ownership  ought  to  be  helped  to  buy 
a  small  home  or  a  row  house  or  a  town  house  or  a  condominium 
in  another  building.  By  helping  them  graduate  to  homeownership 
in  new  communities  we  are  not  only  helping  them  but  maintaining 
the  country's  stock  of  public  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  how  we  are  try- 
ing do  this  because  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  cross  the  traditional 
divisions  within  HUD  that  keep  us  working,  public  housing  within 
public  housing,  FHA  within  FHA,  community  planning  within  com- 
munity planning,  and  do  cross-cutting  things  with  this. 

One  of  our  newest  and  most  ambitious  efforts  is  to  match  public 
housing  residents  who  are  ready  for  homeownership  with  a  Single- 
family  Property  Disposition  Program  of  FHA.  Under  this  program 
that  sells  HUD-owned  homes  we  can  discount  them  and  not  do  any 
damage  to  the  FHA  fund  up  to  30  percent,  make  them  available 
to  public  housing  authorities,  make  them  available  to  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  groups  so  that  they  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
resold  to  low-income  buyers,  targeting  persons  who  are  today  in 
public  housing  and  who  can  be  assisted  in  becoming  homeowners. 

This  idea  builds  on  a  successful  demonstration  that  we  had  in 
Chicago  and  in  Richmond  over  the  course  of  the  last  year.  We  sold 
over  200  homes  in  Chicago,  Congressman  Rush,  not  to  public  hous- 
ing residents  but  through  community  organizations  that  make  the 
homes  available  to  people  that  they  know  of  through  churches  and 
so  forth.  We  are  now  getting  ready  to  make  it  available  to  the 
housing  authority  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  addition  to  selling  FHA-foreclosed  properties,  we  can  work 
with  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  Federal  agencies  to  fa- 
cilitate the  sale  of  government-owned  houses  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  purchasers.  We  are  initiating  partners  for  single  property 
disposition  with  State  housing  finance  agencies,  with  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac,  who  are  more  interested  in  working  with  us  be- 
cause of  the  strong  pressure  that  congressional  oversight  has  put 
on  them  to  make  housing  available. 

HUD  is  also  working  to  strengthen  the  linkages  that  expand 
housing  opportunities  for  public  housing  residents.  Apolonio  Flores, 
who  is  sitting  up  here,  is  working  as  a  consultant  to  HUD  to  help 
us  determine  how  we  can  more  closely  sell  FHA  properties  to  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  and  make  them  available  either  for  scat- 
tered site  public  housing  rental  or  for  ownership  opportunities. 

All  of  these  things  are  an  example  of  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do. 
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I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  thing  briefly,  still  within  this  point 
that  I  know  you  have  worked  very  hard  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  the  National  Homeownership  Trust.  I  know  this  is  an  im- 
portant program  for  you.  Previous  administrations  have  chosen  not 
to  fund  the  program. 

I  know  that  it  is  authorized  at  a  level  of  some  $400  million  plus. 
Money  is  tight,  and  so  we  will  not  be  able  to  find  money  at  that 
level,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  in  my  presentation  last  Friday 
afternoon  to  President  Clinton  on  the  HUD  budget  we  have  in- 
cluded at  a  minimum  a  request  for  $100  million  in  order  to  begin 
the  National  Homeownership  Trust.  We  believe  it  is  a  very  good 
idea  that  will  allow  us  to  do  things  like  low  and  no  downpayment 
programs  for  people  as  well  as  mortgage  reduction  to  help  people 
become  homeowners. 

As  we  test  it  this  first  year  at  the  $100  plus  million  level  I  hope 
we  can  prove  that  it  works  and  fiind  it  massively,  and  it  will  be 
one  more  legacy  in  your  long  legacy  of  important  housing 
initiatives. 

Again,  we  can  match  things  like  jobs  for  people  in  public  housing 
with  the  Homeownership  Trust  that  helps  them  with  the  downpay- 
ment and  moves  people  toward  a  better  life.  So  that  is  our  second 
transition,  from  tenancy  to  homeownership. 

The  third  is  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  distressed  commu- 
nities, transitioning  to  more  prosperous  communities.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  we  can  make  in  helping  communities 
transition  is  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  isolation  that  separate  public 
housing  developments  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Public 
housing  residents  and  the  community  at  large  would  benefit  from 
such  closer  collaboration. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  doing,  for  example,  is  to  reduce  the 
walls  of  fear  by  transforming  the  Drug  Elimination  Grants  Pro- 
gram into  a  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime  that  focuses 
more  on  resident  involvement  and  community  partnerships  in  pub- 
lic housing  as  part  of  the  legislation  that  we  will  be  asking  you  to 
support.  Our  goal  is  to  make  a  larger,  more  flexible  instrument  for 
mobilizing  local  residents  to  fight  all  forms  of  crime  and  substance 
abuse  and  violence  through  modern  community  policing,  social 
services,  treatment  programs,  youth  programs,  and  antigang 
programs. 

The  key  to  COMPAC  is  that  it  reaches  beyond  public  housing 
and  links  public  housing  residents  with  the  people  of  surrounding 
communities,  instead  of  the  wall  that  I  saw  in  Chicago  where  the 
neighborhood  is  at  odds  with  the  residents  of  Cabrini  Green  or 
places  like  Mirasol  here  where  neighborhoods  seem  to  separate 
themselves  from  public  housing  residents. 

The  empowerment  zones  initiative,  the  community  development 
banks  initiative  are  all  parts  of  the  comprehensive  neighborhoods 
with  public  housing  as  an  important  part  of  it. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  these  transitions,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fourth  is  the  transition  from  segregated  and  discriminated  enclaves 
to  open  housing  and  fair  communities.  The  success  or  failure  of  all 
of  the  efforts  I  have  described  heretofore  will  largely  be  determined 
by  whether  or  not  we  are  successful  in  achieving  this  fourth  transi- 
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tion,  moving  across  the  lines  of  segregation  in  our  society,  which 
is  deeper  and  more  intense  than  I  had  imagined  it. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  to  ending  what  the  experts  call  the 
spacial  separation  of  Americans  by  race  and  income  because  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  that  we  have  to  building  not  only 
healthy  communities  but  indeed  a  healthy  America. 

Here  in  Texas  last  September  HUD  took  a  stand  in  the  town  of 
Vidor  saying  to  the  people  of  Vidor  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
America  that  this  administration  will  not  tolerate  segregation  as 
we  witnessed  it  there.  We  removed  the  director  of  the  Orange 
County  Housing  Authority,  asked  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
step  down  for  failure  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  African -Ameri- 
cans— for  allowing  racism  to  drive  away  minority  families  and 
other  individuals  who  sought  only  a  decent  home  in  Vidor's  public 
housing. 

We  are  making  a  frontal  assault  on  housing  and  mortgage  lend- 
ing discrimination  by  encouraging  metropolitanwide  fair  housing 
enforcement  and  antiredlining  strategies  for  mortgage  lending  and 
insurance.  If  we  can  deal  with  it  in  Vidor,  Texas,  then  we  can  deal 
with  it  in  the  other  67  counties  of  east  Texas  where  we  are  under 
court  order. 

The  truth  is,  as  Congressman  Rush  knows,  that  these  virulent 
forms  of  northern  racism  are  as  serious  in  the  North  as  they  are 
in  any  of  the  old  South.  Indeed,  some  studies  show  segregation 
more  intense  in  some  of  our  northern  cities. 

Our  Moving  To  Opportunity  Program,  which  you  helped  us  with, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  amendments  you  got  us  through  the  appro- 
priations measures  last  year  will  empower  people  to  live  in  assisted 
housing,  usually  in  the  inner  city,  to  use  more  section  8  rental  cer- 
tificates to  move  into  low-poverty  areas,  including  the  suburbs. 
Building  on  the  very  successful  Chicago  Gautreaux  Program,  it  can 
help  families  get  closer  to  better  jobs  and  better  schools. 

We  want  to  expand  the  Section  8  Program  to  give  people  a  choice 
and  set  up  in  communities  the  mechanisms  to  support  them  as 
they  seek  choice.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  these  transitions 
is  through  the  program  we  have  announced  with  you  here  today, 
the  HOPE  VI,  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  Program  for  se- 
verely distressed  public  housing. 

Only  6  percent  of  the  public  housing  in  this  country  is  severely 
distressed,  but  it  is  the  most  visible  public  housing.  This  program 
allows  us  to  assist  in  places  like  Spring  View  Apartments  here  and 
others  across  the  country. 

Cabrini  Green,  which  I  was  working  on  yesterday — working  on 
a  HOPE  VI  grant  there — to  take  those  highly  visible  symbols  that 
too  many  Americans  use  as  an  excuse  for  not  becoming  involved  or 
writing  off  public  housing  and  the  people  in  it  and  turn  those 
around  so  we  can  get  back  on  the  American  historic  tract  of  inte- 
gration and  decent  housing  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  admit  that  too  often  HUD  has  been  part 
of  the  problem.  Some  of  our  public  housing  authorities  have  been 
criticized  for  taking  up  to  4  years  to  spend  their  modernization 
funds.  Yet,  at  the  time  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  HUD  has 
in  the  past  routinely  taken  IV2  years  to  2  years  to  sign  the 
contracts. 
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Once  they  are  signed  we  bog  down  the  authorities  with  unneces- 
sary rules,  regulations,  and  bureaucratic  delays.  I  want  the  new 
HUD  to  become  part  of  the  solution,  finding  ways  to  move  away 
from  handbook  management  and  gotcha  mentality  where  it  ap- 
pears that  a  good  day's  work  is  telling  people  what  they  cannot  do, 
to  instead  creating  a  HUD  that  can  say  yes  to  people  in  their  quest 
to  build  affordable  housing  and  better  neighborhoods  which  empha- 
sizes public  service  and  performance,  becoming  partners  and 
facilitators  with  local  communities. 

In  the  grants  we  give  today  and  the  vision  I  have  tried  to  articu- 
late a  philosophy  of  public  housing  which  I  hope  represents  to  you 
an  indication  that  we  are  on  the  same  page  and  we  are  working 
with  you  and  the  Congress  to  join  you  in  your  historic  and  tradi- 
tional quest  to  build  better  housing  for  all  Americans.  This  is  a 
commitment  you  have  made.  It  is  a  commitment  our  President  has 
made.  And  it  is  a  commitment  that  I  am  happy  to  do  my  part  to 
try  to  meet. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Cisneros  can  be  found  in 
the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  have  seen  no  individual  like  Secretary  Cisneros,  whether  it  is 
a  Secretary  or  on  any  level  of  the  executive  branch,  who  has,  in 
less  than  a  year,  so  quickly  and  so  expertly  put  together  the  var- 
ious, sundry  and  complicated  policies  that  the  Congress  had  in- 
tended but  seen  frustrated  through  the  years.  He  has  vision  and 
that  is  what  it  takes.  Where  there  is  no  vision,  people  are  lost.  The 
Secretary  has  that  vision.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  at  the 
way  he  has  so  expertly  sensed  what  Congress  intended. 

Of  course,  his  background  of  experience  in  San  Antonio  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  mayor  certainly  gave  him  the  test- 
ing ground  that  afforded  this  unique  ability. 

As  an  administrator  it  has  not  been  easy,  I  know.  I  must  say 
that  it  is  the  first  realization  of  congressional  intent  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  many  and  multiple  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  three  decades  in  Congress. 

You  are  absolutely  correct,  and,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  do  ev- 
erything we  know  how,  as  we  tried  to  do  this  last  summer,  in  meet- 
ing your  immediate  legislative  needs.  There  will  be  the  general  re- 
authorization efforts  that  are  currently  being  made. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  the  staff  director  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  He  is  a  fellow  San  Antonian,  a  young 
man.  He  has  been  working  with  our  subcommittee  for  about  10 
years.  He  came  to  us  from  Trinity  University  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Urban  Studies,  a  product  of  Dr.  Earl  Lewis,  and  has  real- 
ly taken  over.  That  is  our  own  fellow  San  Antonian,  a  son,  also,  of 
a  family  that  I  have  known  through  the  years.  His  father  is  a  re- 
tired captain  in  the  fire  department.  I  speak  of  Mr.  John  Valencia, 
who  is  here  behind  me. 

Also  accompanying  him  is  Angela  Garcia  who  is  a  young  attorney 
and  is  now  associate  counsel  for  the  subcommittee.  We  cannot 
count  her  as  a  San  Antonian,  but  she  could  pass  for  one.  She  actu- 
ally hails  from  Arizona,  and  her  father  is  also  a  long-time  friend 
of  mine  going  way  back.  In  fact,  I  was  still  in  the  State  Senate  in 
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1958  when  we  met.  Then,  of  course,  in  the  intervening  years  as  a 
Congfressman  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  other 
parts  of  Arizona. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  far  as  specific  questions,  you 
have  covered  the  ground.  There  is  really  very  little  that  I  could 
constructively  ask  to  consume  your  time  at  this  point  because  it  is 
just  a  superb,  astounding  vision  and  performance  to  match  that. 

I  recall  the  beginning  of  public  housing  in  San  Antonio.  As  I  said 
in  Houston,  it  was  Father  Casey  who  was  working  there  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  at  the  time  when  poverty  was  something  that, 
thank  the  Lord,  even  today  with  the  depressed  situation,  we  still 
don't  see. 

We  had  people  literally  dying  from  tuberculosis.  San  Antonio  was 
the  leading  city  for  incidences  of  tuberculosis.  I  witnessed  people 
dying  little  by  little  every  day.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  that  is  so- 
cially passed  by,  first,  overcrowding  and,  second,  malnutrition,  and 
San  Antonio  had  both  in  abundance. 

It  was  a  time,  though,  that  San  Antonio  was  divided.  That  is, 
there  was  no  awareness  of  one  half  of  the  city.  Thank  the  Lord 
things  have  certainly  changed  in  a  great  way  for  the  better.  It 
doesn't  mean  we  don't  have  serious  problems.  Of  course,  we  have 
them.  But  as  long  as  vou  have  individuals  like  the  Secretary  and 
my  colleague  here  and  others  in  and  out  of  San  Antonio  who  are 
dedicating  their  efforts  to  addressing  those  problems  and  over- 
coming them,  changes  for  the  better  will  occur. 

They  are  not  divinely  made.  They  are  human  problems,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  susceptible  to  human  solutions. 

I  can  recall  when  the  first  families  moved  into  Guadalupe  Santa. 

Incidentally,  at  one  of  the  first  developments  we  are  going  to 
visit  later  this  day,  the  Lincoln  Heights,  you  will  see  a  plaque  from 
the  Roosevelt  administration  which  dedicated  it.  It  was  located  in 
this  pocket  on  our  west  side  which  traditionally  has  been  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  where  the  citizens  like  myself  originated  from  a 
group  that  has  been  variously  labeled  Latin-American,  Mexican- 
American,  Chicano,  or  Hispanic.  It  was  iust  as  ghettoized  in  those 
years  as  anything  you  have  seen  anywhere.  There  is  a  pocket  of 
our  fellow  Americans  of  like  descent  on  the  west  side. 

Lincoln  Courts  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  housing  those  poor 
families  in  that  area.  Very  few  San  Antonians  are  aware  that  it  is 
not  just  the  east  side  that  has  our  fellow  citizens  of  black  descent, 
but  the  west  side  has  a  very  substantial  pocket. 

I  recall  the  school,  the  primary  school.  There  was  no  middle 
school  or  high  school.  The  children  from  the  complex  were  bused 
all  the  way  over  to  the  east  side. 

So  later  when  we  had  all  that  controversy  about  busing  and  how 
terrible  it  was,  I  said,  what  do  you  mean?  It  is  nothing  new  except 
it  was  the  blacks  that  had  to  suffer  it. 

I  sa\v  where  the  families  settled  in  those  first  homes  built.  There 
were  differences  which  happened  almost  imperceptibly  as  we  went 
through  periods  of  tremendous  societal  changes  and  demographic 
changes. 

In  the  beginning,  our  families  were  broke,  but  they  were  not 
poor.  You  had  solid,  rich  family  context.  You  didn't  have  what  we 
now  see  in  single-family-headed  households. 
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When  I  worked  for  the  housing  authorities  those  3  years,  1950 
to  1953,  I  was  able  to  get  a  Httle  bit  of  help  with  two  assistants. 
One  was  Marie  McGuire,  a  great  housing  director.  Thereafter,  the 
projects  were  all  under  construction.  Some  had  been  completed, 
and  some  were  still  under  construction  in  1953. 

I  then  had  some  research  done  on  as  marw  families  as  we  could 
find  that  were  housed  between  the  period  of  1941  and  1950  to  see 
what,  if  anything,  had  happened.  We  found  that  90  percent  of  those 
that  we  were  able  to  trace  had  moved  out.  You  know,  as  soon  as 
housing  became  available — remember,  you  had  a  pentup  demand 
immediately  after  the  war.  Families  during  the  war  were  doubling 
up  and  tripling  up.  San  Antonio  was  an  impacted  area.  It  doubled 
the  population. 

Once  housing  was  constructed,  90  percent  of  those  tenants  were 
able  to  move  into  private  ownership  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
existing  older  stock  or,  in  some  cases,  new  stock. 

So  then  came  the  war,  you  will  recall,  after  1941,  and  the  con- 
struction of  those  units.  Gradually,  it  reached  a  point  where  if  you 
were  going  to  be  eligible  for  public  housing  you  had  to  have  all  the 
worst  factors  of  a  troubled  family:  broken  up;  on  relief;  and  then 
you  qualified  for  public  housing.  So,  naturally,  what  was  going  to 
nappen?  You  could  not  concentrate  families  with  all  the  conceivable 
problems  a  family  could  develop  in  one  select  area. 

When  I  reached  the  Congress  in  1962,  after  I  was  elected  in 
1961,  I  was  assigned  to  housing.  The  first  thing  we  tried  to  address 
was  how  could  we  catch  up  with  this  new  development  and  not 
make  what  we  called  at  that  time  public  housing  complexes,  into 
concentration  camps  or  reservations.  Of  course,  that  is  still  the 
challenge. 

I  want  to  salute  you  and  thank  you  for  being  the  first  to  imple- 
ment programs  in  that  direction  tnrough  the  available  legislative 
programs  and  authority  that  you  have.  Also,  when  we  go  back  in 
January  we  will  select  from  the  main  comprehensive  Housing  Act 
those  tnat  we  must  reauthorize  and  those  areas  that  you  have  im- 
mediate need  for,  such  as  your  multifamily  FHA  and  the  other 
three.  We  are  going  to  look  at  those  and  try  to  get  them  out  as  soon 
as  possible  as  we  aid  last  summer. 

In  that  area  it  became  critical  for  us  to  get  quick  passage  last 
summer  of  those  four  different  items,  especially  the  one  where  you 
were  working  out  a  program  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  infusion  of 
pension  funds  for  the  building  and  construction  trade  sector. 

So  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  grateful.  We  express  our  grati- 
tude, not  only  for  this  community  but  for  the  Nation,  for  your  will- 
ingness to  work. 

I  was  one  of  those  that  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  paper  yester- 
day that  you  have  decided  you  would  not  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  it  was  a  mixed  emotion  because  as  a  Democrat  I  was  kind  of 
torn  between  the  two.  Frankly,  however,  I  am  superbly  delighted 
because  this  is  a  rare  occasion  that  in  the  past  32  years  or  since 
1965,  where  we  have  had  that  management,  that  executive  joinder 
with  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  it  takes  that  to  make  our  system  work.  The  reason  we 
have  had  trouble  in  the  last  two  decades  or  more  is  that  in  our  two 
main  branches,  the  executive  and  legislative — at  least  when  they 
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don't  travel  in  the  same  direction — we  have  problems.  You  can 
have  differences,  if  at  least  they  are  headed  in  the  same  direction. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  last  session  of  the  Congress  was  the 
first  in  60  years  that  a  President  did  not  veto  one  act  of  Congress. 
That  shows  that  you  have  a  new  spirit,  I  think  that  you,  as  a  vital 
component  of  that  administration,  need  our  support  and  applause 
and  certainly  our  cooperation. 

I  know  there  are  always  efforts  to  try  to  divide.  Nothing  is  going 
to  happen  to  do  that.  I  have  gone  through  that  with  other  cases  in- 
volving some  colleagues.  The  record  will  show  that  those  seeking 
for  that  effect  who  have  no  use  for  either  one  of  us,  are  not  going 
to  succeed. 

Let  me  say  this.  The  reason  I  am  asking  now  for  questions  and 
comment  is  because  I  know  that  you  have  a  tight  schedule  and  you 
may  want  to  leave. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
other  panelists.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  stay  through 
this  panel.  I  will  not  make  the  later  field  hearing  because  I  do  have 
to  go  back  to  Washington  to  try  to  get  in  a  few  days'  work  before 
the  holiday  season. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  I  understand.  Why  don't  we  go  ahead  and 
hear  the  other  witnesses. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  I  am  fine  through  the  early  afternoon. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Cam- 
eron, who  is  the  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  W.  CAMERON,  DIRECTOR,  CITY  OF 
SAN  ANTONIO,  DEPARTMEINTT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Cameron.  Chairman  Gronzalez,  Congressman  Rush,  Sec- 
retary Cisneros,  I  am  honored  by  your  presence,  and  I  acknowledge 
your  concern  for  decent  housing  throughout  San  Antonio  and  the 
Nation. 

As  you  are  aware,  San  Antonio  has  benefited  from  such  programs 
as  CDBG,  HOME,  McKinney,  and  such  administrating  entities  as 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  administered  by  or  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  I  will  limit  my  comments  to 
the  Block  Grant  and  the  HOME  Programs. 

During  the  19  years  of  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program,  the  city  of  San  Antonio  has  received  over  $366  million  in 
CDBG  and  Jobs  Bill  Funds.  The  following  represents  a  categorical 
breakdown  of  how  those  funds  were  allocated: 

Housing  was  30.5  percent,  which  represents  about  $112  million. 
In  the  category  of  Capital  Improvements  about  52  percent  of  our 
funds,  which  represents  about  $190  million.  Neighborhood  Revital- 
ization  is  about  11  percent  of  our  funds  and  $39.9  million.  Public 
Service,  3  percent  of  our  funds,  which  represents  about  $11  million. 
In  the  area  of  planning  and  administration,  about  3.5  percent  of 
our  funds,  which  represents  a  little  over  $13  million,  for  a  total  of 
$366.9  million  over  the  19  years  of  community  funding. 
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This  represents  a  commendable  and  worthwhile  investment  in 
San  Antonio's  physical  environment  and  human  resources  for 
which  we  are  most  grateful. 

When  the  city  of  San  Antonio  was  developing  its  first  year's  pro- 
gram almost  20  years  ago,  the  issue  of  housing  was  identified  as 
a  category  of  major  concern  in  the  near  east,  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  city. 

Our  planners  also  determined  that,  in  many  cases,  despite  the 
severely  substandard  living  conditions  in  which  San  Antonio  fami- 
lies existed,  housing  was  not  the  primary  issue.  Rather,  infrastruc- 
ture was  of  primary  concern  because  some  sections  of  San  Antonio's 
east  side,  south  side,  and  west  side  were  susceptible  to  severe 
flooding.  Moreover,  new  residential  development  in  these  areas 
would  be  enormously  damaged  with  the  oncoming  of  a  first  rain. 

Consequently,  we  implemented  a  CDBG-funded  Capital  Improve- 
ment Program  in  target  areas,  helping  preserve  existing  residential 
development  and  supporting  future  residential  redevelopment  and 
revitalization.  Through  close  working  relationships  with  community 
organizations  such  as  COPS,  Metro  Alliance,  the  Westend  Neigh- 
borhood Association,  as  well  as  several  others,  we  identified  resi- 
dential streets  that  required  reconstruction  in  neighborhoods 
plagued  with  inadequate  drainage.  For  the  past  19  years,  the  city 
council  has  endeavored  to  address  the  street  and  drainage  concerns 
of  our  inner  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  transformation 
that  has  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the  investment  of  Federal 
dollars  in  our  Neighborhood  Capital  Improvements  Program. 

Today,  flooding  is  no  longer  the  primary  issue  in  most  of  our  dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods.  We  are  now  attempting  to  address  the 
issues  of  housing  development,  redevelopment,  and  neighborhood 
revitalization,  with  an  important  emphasis  on  infrastructure 
support. 

Something  must  be  done  to  encourage  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  good  quality,  affordable  housing  throughout  our 
city,  with  special  efforts  made  to  promote  new  residential  develop- 
ment in  target  areas.  The  city  council  has  requested  the  Housing 
Task  Force  to  develop  a  recommendation  for  an  incentive  package 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  good  quality,  affordable 
housing. 

The  Housing  Task  Force  and  city  staff  are  currently  examining 
such  important  issues  as  the  waiver  of  local  development  fees, 
housing  enterprise  zones,  and  the  new  concept  of  empowerment 
zones,  all  to  encourage  the  development  of  low-cost  housing. 

Additionally,  a  layering  system  is  being  studied  and  discussed. 
Such  system  would  include  a  tax  phase-in  option  to  provide  addi- 
tional incentives  for  development  in  target  areas  of  San  Antonio. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  designated  $10  million  in  Greneral  Reve- 
nue Funds  to  create  a  Housing  Trust  Fund.  Approximately,  $1  mil- 
lion is  generated  from  such  funds  in  interest  income  annually  and 
used  to  enhance  or  complement  our  HUD-funded  neighborhood  re- 
vitalization strategies. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  how  we  are  utilizing  local  resources 
to  address  housing  concerns. 
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With  HUD  funds,  we  have  developed  a  program  for  downpay- 
ment  assistance  to  first-time  homebuyers,  which  has  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  providing  homeownership  opportunities  to 
families  that  are  not  in  need  of  deep  subsidy.  We  have  formulated 
target  area  replacement  housing  programs  that  address  the  hous- 
ing issues  in  severely  blighted  areas  and  that  render  crucial  assist- 
ance for  families  in  need  of  deep  subsidies.  We  are  using  our 
HOME  grants  to  fund  neighborhood-based,  nonprofit  organizations 
to  acquire  vacant  lots  for  the  development  of  low-density  infill 
housing  in  target  areas. 

Preservation  of  that  portion  of  our  existing  housing  stock  that 
can  be  saved  is  also  of  great  concern  to  us,  because  if  not  ad- 
dressed, it  will  rapidly  slip  into  a  more  severe  stage  of  deterioration 
that  is  much  more  costly  to  correct.  We  have  targeted  CDBG  funds 
to  an  Emergency  Housing  Repair  Program  which  provides  limited 
emergency  assistance  for  nomeowners  to  alleviate  dangerous  condi- 
tions and  health  hazards.  We  also  have  devised  a  CDBG-funded 
citywide  Housing  Rehabilitation  Program,  spending  over  $1  million 
each  year  providing  substantial  rehabilitation  assistance  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  our  existing  housing  stock. 

Our  HOME  fimds  are  used  to  assist  several  minitarget  areas, 
where  a  concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  our  existing 
housing  stock  through  substantial  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants. 
Both  CDBG  and  HOME  funds  are  being  utilized  to  help  commu- 
nity-based, nonprofit  organizations  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and,  in  one  case,  of  financing  the  actual  construction  of 
multifamily  senior  citizen  housing. 

We  fully  realize,  however,  that  all  of  our  efforts  to  build  or  pro- 
vide incentives  to  build,  to  rehabilitate  housing,  or  provide  incen- 
tives to  rehabilitate  housing,  can  be  no  more  than  short-term  suc- 
cess unless  we  address  those  original  issues  that  created  the 
decline  of  our  neighborhoods  in  the  first  place.  We  must  help  revi- 
talize our  inner-city  neighborhoods,  and  we  must  provide  the  prop- 
er mix  of  revitalization  strategies  to  get  a  healthy  community 
pulse. 

Community  development  corporations  such  as  Avenida  Guada- 
lupe, the  soon-to-be  reestablished  Eastside  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  and  Mainstreet  Alli- 
ance provide  valuable  insight  and  sometimes  a  different  perspec- 
tive of  the  needs  of  our  community.  Their  participation  is  essential 
to  our  efforts  to  revitalize  the  community  fabric  and  rejuvenate  the 
community  spirit.  Public  services  such  as  Medical  Care,  Recreation, 
and  Day  Care  Programs,  as  well  as  Youth  Initiative  Programs  that 
give  our  youth  an  alternative  to  the  streets,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, translate  into  part-time  or  summer  employment,  are  abso- 
lute key  ingredients  to  our  CDBG-funded  Neighborhood  Revitaliza- 
tion strategies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue,  but  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that 
San  Antonio  has  a  well-balanced  program  and  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  our  partnership 
with  HUD  for  the  past  19  years. 

But  before  my  time  expires  there  is  one  other  issue  I  would  like 
to  address,  one  that  concerns  me,  the  city  council,  the  city  man- 
ager, and  our  citizens  and  which  I  am  sure  equally  troubles  you. 
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That  is  the  issue  of  what  has  been  reported  in  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's monitoring  report  regarding  the  San  Antonio  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  important  to  state  that  those  issues 
cannot  be  accurately  assessed  in  a  vacuum.  They  must  instead  be 
assessed  as  they  relate  to  each  other. 

Not  much  has  been  said  recently  about  the  progress  we  have 
made  together  during  the  past  19  years.  All  that  I  have  read  re- 
cently merelv  describes  San  Antonio  as  having  a  program  and 
being  in  trouole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware,  our  city  suffered  a  mul- 
titude of  problems  and  troubles  related  to  the  area  of  housing  for 
quite  some  time.  Because  of  San  Antonio's  successful  relationship 
with  HUD  over  the  past  19  years,  however,  those  problems  and 
troubles  are  being  directly  addressed  and  greatly  alleviated.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  you  that  San  Antonio  has  worked  diligently  to 
address  the  expenditure  issues  that  occurred  because  of  our  pro- 
grammatic activities. 

We  have  a  concern,  and  we  will  need  your  assistance  and,  of 
course,  the  assistance  of  Secretary  Cisneros  to  address  it.  That  con- 
cern is  our  current  drawdown  rate.  The  inspector  general's  report 
stated  that  San  Antonio  is  not  spending  money  fast  enough  and 
that  the  balance  in  our  Letter  of  Credit  far  exceeds  that  allowed 
by  Federal  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  explain  why  you  find  us  in  this  position. 
As  stated  earlier,  in  an  effort  to  address  infrastructure  issues  in 
the  inner  city,  to  preserve  existing  housing  stock  and  to  make  the 
inner  city  suitable  for  new  development,  we  developed  a  very  ag- 

fressive  Capital  Improvement  Program.  And,  as  stated  earlier,  over 
190  million  have  been  allocated  to  San  Antonio's  Capital  Improve- 
ment effort  over  the  past  19  years. 

As  of  November  1993,  San  Antonio  has  $17.3  million  over  the 
maximum  amount  that  HUD  will  allow  unexpended  in  our  Letter 
of  Credit.  Of  that  $17.3  million,  $10  million  is  allocated  to  115  Cap- 
ital Improvement  Projects  that  are  currently  under  contract.  The 
construction  has  begun,  but  funds  cannot  be  expended  until  con- 
struction is  completed  and  the  city  is  invoiced. 

As  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  that  $10  million  is  legally  obli- 
gated by  executed  construction  contracts  and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, spent.  It  is  much  like  going  to  the  supermarket  and  writing 
a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  groceries.  That  $100  will 
appear  in  your  account  for  a  few  days  after  the  check  is  written, 
but  the  money  is  actually  spent  and  cannot  be  reallocated.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  San  Antonio,  those  commitments  or  encumbered  funds 
are  not  considered  expended  in  the  HUD  formula  for  calculating 
the  Letter  of  Credit  balance. 

There  is  at  least  another  $7  million  of  CDBG  funds  allocated  to 
capital  projects  that  are  fully  funded,  that  are  needed,  that  are  eli- 
gible for  CDBG  funding,  that  were  requested  by  the  citizenry  but 
that  cannot  be  constructed  until  some  other  activity  is  completed, 
such  as:  Acquisition  of  additional  right  of  way;  relocation  of  utili- 
ties; and  the  completion  of  a  connecting  project,  such  as  a  drainage 
outfall. 

For  these  projects,  the  city  manager  is  planning  a  major 
reprogramming  package  for  late  January  1994,  which  will  redirect 
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HUD  funds  from  projects  not  currently  under  contract  and  which 
cannot  be  implemented  quickly  to  those  endeavors  that  can  be  im- 
plemented this  fiscal  year.  Consequently,  HUD  will  not  have  to  de- 
obligate  funds  from  San  Antonio. 

Last  fiscal  year,  San  Antonio  spent  almost  $17  million  in  CDBG 
funds.  Last  vear's  entitlement  award  was  $16,244,000.  It  appears 
that  we  don  t  really  have  an  expenditure  problem;  we  have  a  sys- 
tematic problem.  We  need  your  assistance  to  solve  this  dilemma 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to  briefly  explain  our  current 
position.  We  have  been  funding  capital  projects  with  over  50  per- 
cent of  our  CDBG  entitlement  for  19  years,  and  our  drawdown  rate 
has  only  recently  been  an  issue. 

About  4  years  ago,  the  Nation's  cities,  including  San  Antonio, 
were  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  severe  budget  reductions  to 
domestic  social  progn'ams,  and  the  Block  Grant  was  one  of  those 
programs  targeted  for  major  reductions.  In  response  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  funding  cuts  and  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  our  aggres- 
sive Capital  Improvement  Program,  major  capital  projects  essential 
to  our  revitalization  strategy  were  fully  funded.  Staff  has  and  will 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  expedite  the  construction  process, 
but  some  of  the  fully  funded  capital  projects  cannot  begin  until  ex- 
isting major  drainage  projects  are  completed.  These  are  the  projects 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  January  reprogramming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  definitely  not  a  shortage  of  need  in  San 
Antonio.  Last  year,  our  CDBG  Program  budget  was  slightly  under 
$20  million.  During  the  public  hearing  process,  we  received  re- 
quests for  over  150  million  dollars'  worth  of  projects  to  be  funded 
through  the  Block  Grant  Program.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
each  and  every  CDBG-funded  capital  project  on  the  list  to  be  repro- 
grammed  is  a  capital  project  that  is  important  to  one  or  more  of 
our  neighborhoods  and  one  that  will  probably  reappear  on  the  list 
of  HUD-funded  projects  in  the  near  future. 

Briefly,  in  closing,  I  want  to  state  th^t  the  vast  majority  of  our 
program  efforts  have  been  enormously  successful.  I  look  forward  to 
a  continued  partnership  with  HUD  and  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
help  each  other  improve  and  enhance  our  community  revitalization 
efforts. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cameron  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cameron. 

Let  me  announce  that  coffee  and  sweets  have  been  provided  by 
the  Centro  de  Artes  Merchants  Association,  courtesy  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Nick  Venia. 

We  now  recognize  the  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Au- 
thority. Over  a  period  of  a  good  many  number  of  years  he  has 
worked  most  diligently  through  a  very  difficult  time.  What  I  find 
is  that  citizens  don't  realize  what  a  director  of  the  San  Antonio 
Public  Housing  Authority  has  to  do.  He  really  has  a  sizable  com- 
munity, a  total  of  how  many  citizens? 

Mr.  Flores.  Twenty-five  thousand,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That  is  a  good-sized  city  in  Texas.  We  don't 
look  at  it  that  way,  but  that  is  what  the  public  housing  authority 
represents  in  San  Antonio. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Flores,  for  being  with  us.  We  now  recognize  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  APOLONIO  FLORES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Flores.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Cisneros, 
thank  you  for  being  here  this  morning. 

As  tne  chairman  said,  I  am  Apolonio  Flores,  executive  director  of 
the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  many  years  of  public  service 
spent  to  improve  housing  conditions  for  lower  income  persons 
throughout  the  Nation.  Even  when  publicly  assisted  housing  was 
not  a  fashionable  issue,  you  have  been  on  tne  frontlines  champion- 
ing the  preservation  of  existing,  affordable  housing  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  affordable  housing  units. 

We  welcome  Congressman  Rush's  support  for  this  program. 

In  public  housing,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  leadership  is  most  evident 
throughout  the  years. 

In  San  Antonio,  as  we  said  earlier,  there  are  over  22,000  people 
that  reside  in  public  housing.  Over  half — 11,562 — of  these  residents 
are  under  age  18,  with  4,952  residents  under  age  6. 

As  you  said  earlier,  San  Antonio  constructed  its  first  public  hous- 
ing development,  Alazan-Apache  Courts,  in  1941.  Currently,  we 
own  and  manage  5,749  public  housing  units  in  25  family  develop- 
ments, 2,181  units  in  29  developments  for  senior  citizens,  and  165 
scattered  site  houses  for  families.  An  additional  52-unit  family  de- 
velopment has  been  approved  by  HUD  and  will  be  constructed  in 
the  city's  northwest  sector. 

The  need  for  additional  public  housing  units  continues  to  grow. 
Presently,  6,656  households  are  on  SAHA's  waiting  list  for  public 
housing. 

I  support  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  colleagues,  in  your  efforts 
to  obtain  additional  funding  for  public  housing  development.  We 
applaud  your  recent  efforts  to  defeat  an  attempt  to  replace  already 
appropriated  funds  for  public  housing  development  with  section  8 
vouchers. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  senior  citizens  has  resulted  in  de- 
mand for  additional  public  housing  units  for  the  senior  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  Public  Housing  Development  Program, 
funds  have  only  been  available  for  development  of  family  units.  Ad- 
ditional senior  citizens'  public  housing  units  are  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  population  with  increasing  numbers  of  senior 
citizens. 

The  Section  202  Program  is  the  only  other  Federal  program 
which  provides  funding  for  development  of  senior  citizens  housing. 
The  Section  202  Program  has  produced  much-needed  senior  citi- 
zens units,  but  the  annual  allocation  for  San  Antonio  does  not  meet 
the  need.  Furthermore,  Congress  should  consider  changing  the  sec- 
tion 202  regulations  so  that  housing  authorities  are  eligible  spon- 
sors of  section  202  developments.  Presently,  public  bodies  such  as 
SAHA  are  not  eligible  sponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  you  and  your  colleagues'  support 
for  the  authorization  and  appropriations  for  the  Comprehensive 
Grant  Program,  which  funds  SAHA's  public  housing  modernization. 
Under  the  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance  Program,  fund- 
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ing  for  public  housing  modernization  was  based  on  g^antsmanship 
and  politics  and  personalities.  Most  of  the  funds  could  only  be  used 
for  emergency  work  items. 

We  gave  you  information  for  the  last  5  years  for  funding.  You 
can  see,  about  $33  million  from  1987  to  1991 — about  $24  million 
or  75  percent  went  to  emergency  work  items  which  had  priority, 
and  only  about  25  percent  was  for  comprehensive  modernization. 
So,  basically,  in  all  those  years  our  need  for  modernization  other 
than  for  emergency  were  ignored. 

To  accomplish  tne  Grant  Program  we  now  have  funding  where 
we  now  receive  about  $15  million  annually.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of 
stress  away  from  our  operating  budget.  It  was  planned  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  and  we  appreciate  Secretary  Cisneros'  staff  who  have 
now  put  the  money  out.  It  used  to  take  1  year  to  IV2  years. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  the  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstra- 
tion Grant.  We  are  very  excited  about  that  possibility.  I  think  the 
things  we  will  be  able  to  do  with  that  grant  both  at  Spring  View 
and  the  planning  grant  for  Mirasol  Homes  will  be  g^eat  for  public 
housing  not  only  in  San  Antonio  but  what  we  can  learn  nationally 
about  the  things  that  we  can  do  otherwise. 

We  have  had  some  limited  criticism  in  San  Antonio  about  our 
URD,  but,  basically,  it  is  the  people  who  simply  know  how  to  di- 
vide. They  simply  take  the  amount  of  the  grant  and  the  number 
of  units  and  say,  how  can  you  do  that  $100,000  or  $120,000  per 
unit? 

That  is  not,  as  the  Secretary  very  well  explained,  what  the  pur- 

Eose  of  the  URD  is.  I  think  it  means  a  lot  of  human  needs  that  will 
e  addressed  and  address  not  only  the  addition  of  the  units  or  the 
construction  of  the  housing  units  but  the  human  needs,  people,  as 
we  mentioned,  that  we  do  here  that  we  will  place  in  self- 
sufficiency.  And  we  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Secretary  and 
you  and  your  colleagues  on  that  program. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to  fund  that  program.  I 
think  our  needs  here  are  great  for  that  type  of  program. 

You  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  has  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  public  housing  as  a  resource  for  very  low- 
income  families.  We  always  looked  here  in  San  Antonio  at  the  abil- 
ity and  safety  of  our  public  housing  developments. 

In  some  instances,  we  may  have  had  to  do  some  density  reduc- 
tions. I  share  your  views  a  few  minutes  ago  and  the  Secretary  ap- 
parently shares  the  same  views  that  we  must  not  lose  any  of  those 
units. 

We  support  the  one-for-one  replacement  in  any  instances  where 
there  has  to  be  some  density  reduction  to  improve  the  livability  of 
our  public  housing  units.  The  replacement  housing  must  be  there 
when  we  have  to  do  some  things  for  reduction  where  we  have  the 
large  sites.  There  are  instances,  too,  where  we  can  do  things  in 
reconfiguration. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  legislation  it  does  not  provide  for  one-for- 
one  replacement,  so  we  lose  units  for  reconfiguration.  In  areas 
where  we  need  two-  or  four-bedroom  places  we  can  combine  for  a 
larger  unit.  We  request  that  in  your  legislation  that  you  require 
that  we  be  funded  on  a  one-for-one  replacement  for  any  unit 
reconfigured. 
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San  Antonio,  like  many  large  metropolitan  cities,  also  has  not 
only  distressed  public  housing  developments  but  obsolete  develop- 
ment. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  Rex  Apartments  on  the  San  Antonio 
River  which  were  not  constructed  by  the  housing  authority  and  is 
for  senior  citizens.  It  is  about  15  buildings  scattered  on  that  site, 
a  two-story  walkup.  They  were  not  designed  for  senior  citizens.  It 
is  not  suitable  for  senior  citizens.  It  is  in  poor  physical  condition 
and  lacks  the  basics  for  senior  citizens. 

In  a  situation  like  that,  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  whether  it  is 
better  to  modernize  the  development  as  it  is  and  still  lack  the 
amenities  in  it  for  the  senior  citizens  or  are  we  better  off  demolish- 
ing the  project  but  building  on  the  same  site?  I  think  it  allows  the 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  the  opportunity  to  provide  housing 
for  low-income  senior  citizens  right  on  the  San  Antonio  River.  It 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  continue  that  type  of  housing. 

The  other  thing  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  done,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Secretary  Cisneros  has  supported,  is  the  problems 
of  mixed  populations  in  our  senior  citizen  developments.  We  look 
forward  to  implementing  regulations. 

We  here  in  San  Antonio  think  that  there  are  other  developments 
which  could  be  age-appropriate  housing.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
work  with  the  different  agencies  that  support  the  special  needs' 
population  so  we  can  continue  to  provide  enhanced  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  special  needs'  population. 

Our  Section  8  Assisted  Housing  Programs  are  very  popular  pro- 
grams. They  offer  freedom  of  choice  and  provide  to  low-income 
Americans  this  opportunity.  They  can  mainstream  into  different 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  city.  We  currently  are  administering 
a  contract  for  about  8,170  certificates  and  vouchers.  We  have  not 
received  much  in  the  last  2  years  in  additional  certificates  and 
vouchers.  Since  1988,  the  increase  is  600  units  or  7  percent  of  our 
allocation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  families  on  the  waiting  list  dou- 
bled from  12,000  to  26,189  families.  We  have  closed  the  waiting  list 
because  of  the  time  it  would  take  and  the  false  hope  it  would  give 
somebody  who  would  apply.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the 
funding  for  the  Section  8  Housing  Program. 

The  numbers  I  gave  vou — if  Mr.  Cisneros  were  to  give  all  his  al- 
location to  the  city  of  San  Antonio  it  would  probably  be  about 
enough  to  help  San  Antonio,  but  then  no  other  city  in  the  country 
would  be  helped. 

Our  waiting  list  this  year  could  use  almost  the  entire  national 
allocation.  HUD  is  apparently  working,  as  you  are,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  merger  of  the  Section  8  Certificate  and  Voucher  Programs. 
I  think  it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done  by  taking  the  best 
of  two  programs  and  creating  one  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  your  concern  for  how  much  a  low-income 
family  should  be  allowed  or  forced  to  pay  for  rent.  I  think  the  30 
percent  of  income  is  a  good  standard. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  are  some  instances  where  a  fam- 
ily may  want  to  pay  an  extra  $5  or  $10  of  their  rent  bill  so  it  might 
increase  to  31  or  32  percent.  However,  I  believe  that  if  Congress 
will  allow — if  HUD  will  allow  a  family  to  pay  more  than  30  percent 
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of  their  income  for  rent  we  need  to  consider  capping  that  perhaps 
at  35  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  assure  that  the  local  housing  au- 
thority is  the  one  that  establishes  the  rent  for  the  unit,  not  the 
landlord,  because  I  think  what  you  will  find  is  that  a  landlord  will 
automatically  increase  the  rent  up  to  the  additional  5  percent  or 
whatever  they  are  allowed  to  charge. 

We  are  experiencing  a  situation  in  San  Antonio  with  our  fair 
market  rents. 

Before  I  go  into  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  are  concerned 
and  working  with  your  staff  about  how  many  people  in  San  Anto- 
nio paid  more  than  35  percent  of  income  for  their  rent.  Our  records 
show  that  only  13  percent  or  128  paid  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent. 

Our  payment  standard  is  the  same  as  fair  market  rent  in  the 
Section  8  Program.  We  tried  to  work  with  residents  to  prevent 
their  paying  higher  rents. 

I  started  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago  about  our  fair  market  rent  sit- 
uation that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  been  deluged  by  com- 
plaints throughout  the  country  because  of  a  reduction  in  fair  mar- 
ket rents.  Congress  passed  legislation  recently  that  the  President 
signed  that  freezes  the  administrative  fee  for  those  housing  au- 
thorities that  will  experience  a  drop  in  their  fair  market  rate  for 
1994.  At  the  same  time,  it  limited  to  3.5  percent  the  freeze  the 
housing  authorities  could  get  if  a  fair  market  rate  were  increased. 

I  don't  argue  with  that  legislation.  However,  it  is  a  year  too  late 
for  San  Antonio.  Our  rents  last  year  were  what  they  were  about 
5  years  ago.  So  our  administrative  fee  was  significantly  reduced  by 
about  $300,000  a  year. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  our  section  8  vouchers.  Most  of 
those  were  for  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  and  the  Operation  Boot- 
strap Program  which  requires  additional  burdens  on  the  housing 
authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  losing  an  administration  fee  just  in  in- 
flation alone.  Our  administrative  expenses  increase. 

Now  for  1994  our  rent  for  a  two-bedroom  will  go  from  $473  in 
1993  to  $504,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  receive  our  administrative 
fee  on  that  two-bedroom  rent  because  of  the  3.5  percent  limitation 
that  has  been  placed  upon  us.  If  we  had  received  last  year  this 
same  hold  harmless  for  other  housing  authorities,  that  would  be 
fine. 

I  think  Congress  and  HUD  need  to  take  a  look  at  an  inequity 
that  has  been  created  for  a  housing  authority  such  as  ours. 

Finally,  on  the  Section  8  Program,  and  I  thank  the  Secretary  for 
working  with  labor  unions  on  this  program,  we  look  forward  to 
HUD-issued  implementing  legislation  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues authorized  2  years  ago  where  you  created  Section  8  Home- 
ownership  Programs  using  the  Section  8  Program. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  that  we  can  put  together 
with  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program.  That  could  be  an  excel- 
lent headstart  toward  homeownership,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
HUD-issued  regulations  for  that  legislation. 

We  appreciate  the  Secretary's  comment  and  his  decision  on  serv- 
ices or  resident  issues,  particularly  in  the  self-sufficiency  ability 
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area.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  him  and  his  staff  on  that. 
We  have  been  a  very  active  housing  authority  in  those  areas.  We 
have  long  had  a  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program  in  San  Antonio 
before  it  was  formalized  by  Congress. 

Our  formal  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program  today  has  124  sec- 
tion 8  participants  and  public  housing  residents  as  well  as  our  own 
voluntary  basis.  We  are  currently  modernizing  96  units,  and  we  are 
using  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  families  are  former  Operation  Bootstrap  Program  participants. 
It  is  a  great  program, 

I  think  about  2  years  ago  you  and  your  colleague  authorized  the 
family  self-sufficiency  coordinators,  family  service  centers,  and  this 
year  they  were  finally  funded.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
HUD  in  those  appropriations. 

Again,  we  are  a  supporter  of  the  Family  Self-Suflficiency  Pro- 
gram. Upward  mobility  and  self-sufficiency,  I  think,  are  greatly 
important. 

When  I  became  executive  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority  we  didn't  have  much  at  that  time.  We  made  it  a  rule 
that  all  entry  jobs  in  the  housing  authority  will  be  filled  only  by 
public  housing  residents. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  about  30  percent  of 
our  staff  are  public  housing  residents  today  or  when  they  started 
work  were  public  housing  residents.  Their  jobs  range  fi*om  mainte- 
nance helper  to  assistant  manager.  Their  annual  earnings  are  from 
$13,453  to  $26,000  a  year.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  program.  We 
recognize  that  when  someone  comes  in  as  a  maintenance  helper  or 
clerk  typist  that  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  that  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  So  we  immediately,  as  soon  as  they  settle  down  in  their 
initial  job,  start  cross-training  them. 

We  have  also  found  recently  that  they  also  lack  high  school  diplo- 
mas. They  don't  have  a  GED.  So  we  have  now  started  allowing 
them  to  attend  GED  classes  so  that  they  can  progress,  maybe  not 
necessarily  with  the  housing  authority  but  maybe  with  private  in- 
dustry. We  do  not  hold  anybody  with  us  from  moving  to  private  in- 
dustry employment.  That  simply  makes  another  opportunity  for  an- 
other public  nousing  resident.  But  that  has  worked  out  very  well. 

We  used  JTPA.  We  trained  people  as  secretaries  earlier  using 
our  Modernization  Program  some  years  ago.  The  initial  moderniza- 
tion work  was  a  forced  account.  Unfortunately,  people  in  HUD  at 
that  time  discontinued  it.  We  look  forward  to  going  back  to  provid- 
ing employment  for  public  housing  residents  who  are  working  for 
the  Modernization  Program. 

We  have  also  created  resident-owned  businesses  in  San  Antonio 
in  grounds  maintenance,  particularly  as  we  have  been  able  to  gen- 
erate a  lot  of  employment  in  that  area.  In  fact,  those  business  own- 
ers have  created  employment  for  about  35  more  residents. 

We  are  also  looking  at  creating  day  care  centers,  in-home  day 
care  centers  by  the  residents. 

Also,  a  laundry  facility  has  already  been  operated  in  one  of  our 
public  housing  developments  by  residents. 

As  most  public  housing  authorities,  we  can  pest  control  our  units. 
We  are  looking  at  this  time — working  with  the  city's  JTPA  Pro- 
gram, the  San  Antonio  college,  to  train  a  group  of  public  housing 
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residents  so  they  get  licensed,  and  then  we,  in  turn,  contract  with 
them  to  provide  the  pest  control  service. 

So  we  do  work  very  well  with  resident  initiatives,  particularly  in 
providing  self-sufficiency  opportunities  for  our  residents. 

The  RTC  donated  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  about  184 
single  family  homes  that  had  no  net  realizable  value.  When  they 
made  that  determination,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  serious.  They 
really  had  no  net  realizable  value.  In  effect,  they  are  basically 
worthless.  We  were  able  to  rehabilitate  maybe  20,  25  percent  of 
them. 

We  found  youth  in  public  housing  and  in  the  neighborhood 
around  our  public  housing  development  that  are  involved  in  voca- 
tion education  in  their  high  schools,  so  we  met  with  the  San  Anto- 
nio independent  school  district  and  were  able  to  hire  the  vocational 
ed  teachers  to  take  the  high  school  youth,  use  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Trust  money,  use  the  JTPA  money  and  housing  authority 
money  to  rehabilitate  those  single-family  homes  that  the  RTC  do- 
nated to  us.  It  was  a  very  good  program. 

Those  houses  are  now  occupied  by  low-income  families  that  used 
to  live  in  public  housing  under  a  lease-purchase  program.  Those 
youth  continue  to  work  with  us  every  summer  in  rehabilitating 
those  houses.  The  program  has  been  expanded  to  where  they  pro- 
vide automobile  maintenance  and  repair,  lawn  mower  maintenance 
and  repair  services  to  us.  They  do  welding  for  our  dumpsters  when 
they  need  to  be  repaired.  They  are  fabricating  our  steel  picket  fenc- 
ing that  we  will  use  as  a  privacy  and  security  fence  in  our  public 
housing  developments.  And  I  think  that  particular  program  will 
grow  into  a  very  nice  youth  employment  program  and,  hopefully, 
will  create  some  entrepreneurial  spirit  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
and  the  country. 

Child  care  services  are  critically  needed  in  the  Family  Self-Suffi- 
ciency  Program  for  the  families  in  public  housing.  We  currently 
have  nine  housing  developments  where  we  have  child  care,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  750  children. 

This  afternoon  you  will  hear  from  Roger  Caballero  who  heads  the 
Victoria  Courts  Day  Care  Center.  The  other  day  care  centers  are 
by  Parent/Child,  Inc.  You  will  also  hear  from  Blanche  Russ. 

The  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Program  is  a  very  good 
program.  It  has  relieved  a  lot  of  stress  on  our  operating  budget.  It 
provides  needed  services.  We  heard  from  the  Secretary  about 
COMPAC.  We  will  look  forward  to  working  with  that  program,  and 
I  think  what  HUD  and  Congress  have  done  with  the  program  is 
good. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  will  be  working  on  with  Secretary 
Cisneros  and  Joe  Shuldiner,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  and  In- 
dian Housing,  is  the  space  for  community  services  for  our  public 
housing  developments.  HUD  is  still  relying  on  the  "Public  Housing 
Modernization  Standards  Handbook"  where  it  tells  you  how  many 
square  feet  per  unit  you  can  have  for  a  facility  or  for  something 
else,  and  it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  needed  support  services  in 
public  housing  if  we  are  to  be  restricted  in  that  manner.  I  think 
that  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Secretary's  views  what  I  have 
seen  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  and  Indian  Housing, 
there  should  be  no  problem  in  overcoming  that  obstacle. 
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Security  for  residents  is  also  a  critical  need.  I  think  our  security 
for  the  senior  citizens  has  been  improved  by  the  implementation  of 
your  legislation  where  we  can  allow  live-in  security  personnel  in 
public  housing.  What  we  have  done,  we  have  allowed  a  live-in  secu- 
rity person,  a  law  enforcement  person,  to  live  in  our  development 
rent  free  in  return  for  the  services.  Unfortunately,  the  HUD  admin- 
istrative procedures  want  us  to  charge  rent  for  that  unit.  The  rent 
charged  would  go  to  HUD  through  the  operating  subsidy  computa- 
tions but  also  remove  that  unit  for  eligibility  for  operating  subsidy. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  double  penalty  to  the  housing  authority.  We 
are  going  to  charge  you  rent  to  live  in  a  public  housing  unit  and 
demand,  require  you  to  pay  or  rather  to  provide  security  services, 
which — it  doesn't  balance.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  give 
that  rent  back  to  HUD  through  the  operating  subsidy  computations 
but  not  get  any  operating  subsidy  for  that  unit.  I  have  no  problem 
or  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  once  we  get  this  on  the  table  for  Mr. 
Shuldiner  and  Mr.  Cisneros  that  they  will  correct  that. 

In  the  security  area,  we  are  working  with  the  city  and  South- 
western Bell  ana  the  San  Antonio  Police  Department  with  various 
programs.  The  most  recent  one  is  Cellular  On  Patrol,  or  COP, 
where  we  will  be  having  classes  and  training  for  our  public  housing 
residents,  and  Southwestern  Bell  will  provide  the  cellular  tele- 
phones. And,  in  turn,  we  will  start  the  Cellular  On  Patrol.  The 
HUD  reorganization  or  revitalization  is  important  to  the  San  Anto- 
nio Housing  Authority  and  other  housing  authorities  and  local 
agencies,  and  we  appreciate  the  Secretary's  implementation  of  the 
HUD  reorganization  and  reinvesting. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  your  comments  about  Secretary 
Cisneros.  I  have  been  associated  with  HUD  since  I  started  working 
for  them  in  1970,  and  I  often  wonder  if  Henry  Cisneros  had  been 
Secretary  of  HUD  then  where  we  would  be  today.  I  think  he  does 
an  excellent  job,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  him,  and 
support  his  efforts  in  making  HUD  more  custom-oriented,  mission- 
driven.  We  are  confident  that  he,  the  senior  advisor  and  assistant 
for  field  management  services,  Mr.  Frank  Wing,  his  program  sec- 
retaries, will  achieve  their  goal  of  excellence  in  management.  They 
will  make  HUD  work  better  for  the  customer,  and  more  effective 
and  responsive. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization  of  HUD  one  of  the  things  that  is 
facing  the  Secretary  is  the  potential  or  the  necessity  to  reduce  their 
staff.  I  would  like  to  offer  one  possibility  that  he  could  look  at  and 
that  is  the  administration  of  section  8  contracts  that  HUD  is  di- 
rectly doing  today.  If  we  look  at  the  legislation,  the  legislation  says 
that  all  section  8  existing  housing  programs  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  housing  authority,  unless  the  local  housing  au- 
thority declines  or  is  troubled. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  the  HUD  field  offices  directly  admin- 
istering Section  8  Programs  for  loan  management  set-asides,  for 
section  202  developments,  and  for  section  8  new  construction.  It 
would  seem  that  there  would  be  considerable  savings  and  effective- 
ness if  HUD  would  allow  the  local  housing  authority  to  administer 
those  programs.  It  would  get  excellent  services  in  the  eligibility  de- 
terminations for  participants  and  inspections  of  the  units  and  in 
the  monitoring  of  those  units. 
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So  we  ask  that  Congress  and  HUD  take  a  look  at  that  possibihty 
of  allowing  all  the  administration  of  the  Section  8  Programs  be 
done  by  the  local  housing  authority.  It  is  done  today  on  a  very  lim- 
ited basis  in  some  instances. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your 
colleagues  are  to  be  commended  for  your  leadership  in  enacting  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989.  With  the  strong  participants  in  that  program  we  have 
worked  well  with  the  RTC.  We  have  acquired  multifamily  housing 
from  the  RTC  as  well  as  single-family  housing. 

Their  requirement  for  occupancy  is  that  35  percent  of  the  units 
be  restricted  to  low-income  renters;  20  percent  to  very  low,  15  per- 
cent to  low,  and  the  rents  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  50  percent 
of  the  HUD  area  median  income  for  the  very  low  families  and  not 
to  exceed  30  percent  of  65  percent  of  the  HUD  area  median  income. 
Obviously,  rent  must  be  paid,  and  the  RTC  properties  do  not  pro- 
vide rentals  that  are  low  enough  or  that  are  affordable  to  serve 
someone  with  AFDC,  without  section  8  assistance.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  provide  a  deep  subsidy.  And  we  are  doing  well 
with  it  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Direct  Sale  Program,  what  the  RTC  uses  today,  is  a  great 
improvement  for  the  RTC.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
some  excellent  properties  here  in  San  Antonio  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  initiation 
of  the  program.  Local  public  agencies  like  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority  and  local  nonprofits  were  left  out  of  the  program.  We 
could  not  compete  for  those  higher  prices. 

The  Direct  Sale  Program,  which  now  values  the  property  on  an 
income  approach,  which  is  what  the  bank  would  lend  the  housing 
authority  to  buy  that  piece  of  property,  is  an  excellent  manner  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  properties  for  an  affordable  housing  pro- 
gram, and  it  provides  a  good  model  for  other  Federal  agencies  to 
follow.  We  support  those  RTC  efforts. 

We  have  worked  with  HUD  in  disposition  of  HUD-owned  prop- 
erties, working  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  now  and 
coming  up  with  some  solutions  as  to  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
HUD-owned  multifamily  properties  and  single-family  properties. 
We  bought  two  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  currently  in  discussions 
with  HUD  to  acquire  three  additional  multifamily  properties.  We 
are  using  the  RTC  model  in  our  negotiations  with  HUD,  and  they 
seem  to  be  receptive  to  that  model. 

I  think  one  of  the  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  needs  to  be  looked 
at  is  that  we  seem  to  talk  about  preservation  of  units  that  are  sub- 
sidized or  that  are  occupied  by  low-income  families,  and  I  share 
your  views  and  Mr.  Cisneros'  views  in  that  the  units  should  be  pre- 
served for  continued  occupancy  by  low-income  families,  but  we  also 
need  to  take  a  look  at  the  other  units  or  at  the  other  properties, 
that  we  can  create  additional,  affordable  units  by  simply  taking 
into  the  formula  the  rents  that  we  are  going  to  restrict  and  the  oc- 
cupancy that  would  be  restricted  similar  to  the  RTC  model.  I  find 
HUD  receptive  to  that  suggestion  at  this  time,  and  we  ask  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  work  with  Secretary  Cisneros  in  developing  a 
disposition  program  that  would  be  effective  and  efficient  and  would 
create  and  preserve  affordable  housing  for  low-income  people. 
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We  have  done  a  lot  of  programs  to  provide  affordable  housing.  As 
I  said  earlier,  you  would  almost  have  to  use  the  entire  national  al- 
location to  take  care  of  our  needs  today  in  San  Antonio,  We  know 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  We  know  we  cannot  depend  on  HUD 
for  everything  in  San  Antonio. 

We  have  used  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  your  colleagues,  for  the  permanent  exten- 
sion of  that  program.  That  program  will  provide  some  much-needed 
housing  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  excited  about  the  interest  of  banks 
and  other  corporations  in  working  with  us  on  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit. 

That  particular  program,  by  the  way,  in  the  State  of  Texas  car- 
ries a  deep  restriction  where  those  properties  must  remain  afford- 
able for  40  years. 

We  have  also  worked  with  Mr.  Cameron  and  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio, utilizing  their  HOME  Program  to  provide  additional  afford- 
able housing.  We  have  reached  out  to  the  State  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  use  their  HOME  allocation  for  all  the  nonparticipating 
jurisdiction.  We  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  money  from 
them. 

What  basically  we  do  with  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits,  the 
HOME  and  Housing  Trust  money,  and  any  other  place  we  can  get 
it  is  layered  resources.  We  know  that  low-income  people  in  San  An- 
tonio can  only  afford  a  certain  low  rent,  and  we  must  provide  more 
of  these,  hold  the  costs  down  to  that  level  to  where  the  bank  will 
lend  us,  and  we  can  carry  that. 

We  have  also  received  funding  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Banking  Program  where  they  provided  us  grants  in  the  Af- 
fordable Housing  Program. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  try  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  ev- 
erything that  we  can  find. 

I  gave  you  written  comments,  and  this  concludes  my  remarks  for 
today.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  housing 
authority's  experiences  in  providing  affordable  housing  and  resi- 
dent services. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  additional  information  on 
any  of  the  topics  I  have  addressed,  and  I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  our  staff — or  my  staff — ^for  their  hard  work  in  assisting  me 
in  preparing  these  remarks  and  in  working  with  your  staff.  I  again 
thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  remarks  and  for  holding 
this  hearing  in  San  Antonio. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Flores  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flores. 

Let  me  say  that  the  testimony  that  you  have  all  presented  us  in 
writing  will  be  placed  in  the  record  exactly  as  you  gave  it  to  us  fol- 
lowing your  verbal  testimony.  In  some  cases  you  may  wish  to  sum- 
marize or  abbreviate  the  otherwise  written  presentation. 

Miss  Calderon. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LAURA  A.  CALDERON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HOPE 

Ms.  Calderon.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman 
Rush.  I  am  Laura  Calderon,  executive  director  of  Partnership  for 
Hope. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressman 
Rush  for  inviting  me  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  our  organi- 
zation. Your  leadership  has  had  a  profound  positive  effect  on  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  Your  stewardship  is  esteemed,  and 
we  will  continue  to  look  to  you  as  a  force  in  developing  housing 
opportunities. 

Partnership  for  Hope  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  funded 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Our  mission  is  to  make  the  San  An- 
tonio community  aware  of  the  human  and  economic  costs  of  poverty 
and  to  challenge  our  leaders  to  commit  themselves  to  dramatically 
reduced  poverty  in  this  generation. 

While  our  mission  is  oroad,  the  activities  which  give  life  to  our 
mission  are  specific.  First,  we  undertake  research  that  defines  the 
t^e  of  poverty  we  experience  in  San  Antonio.  Next,  we  act  as  pub- 
lic policy  advocates  on  issues  related  to  poverty.  And,  finally,  un- 
derscoring everything  we  do  is  our  role  as  a  community  consensus 
builder.  We  are  guided  by  the  principle  that  in  order  to  truly  im- 
pact poverty,  our  community  leaders  must  come  to  a  consensus  as 
to  the  causes  and  solutions  to  poverty  and  that  this  consensus 
must  be  fact-based  and  data-driven,  hence  our  emphasis  on 
research. 

Today,  I  will  provide  testimony  which  will  give  you  a  context  in 
which  to  assess  the  housing  issues  facing  San  Antonio.  Addition- 
ally, Partnership  for  Hope  recently  released  a  study  called  "A  Dif- 
ferent American  Dream:  The  Low-Income  Housing  Crisis  in  San 
Antonio"  which  I  will  summarize.  The  study  describes  low-income 
housing  conditions  on  the  basis  of  affordability,  physical  defi- 
ciencies, and  overcrowdedness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  city  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  cities 
in  which  to  live.  We  have  experienced  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
last  two  decades  and,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  anticipate  reaping 
the  benefits  of  changes  in  international  as  well  as  domestic  policies. 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying  that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats, 
and  if  it  were  true  our  city  would  be  devoid  of  many  problems.  The 
reality  is  that  for  many  San  Antonians  poverty  is  a  way  of  life.  The 
1990  census  found  22.6  percent  of  all  San  Antonians  living  in  pov- 
erty. This  is  an  increase  from  the  20.9  percent  found  in  the  1980 
census.  The  figures  are  even  more  dramatic  when  we  consider  the 
growth  in  San  Antonio's  population  over  the  decade.  The  increase 
in  the  poverty  rate  in  10  vears  represents  an  additional  45,873  per- 
sons in  poverty.  While  the  total  population  of  the  city  grew  19.1 
percent  in  the  1980's,  the  poverty  population  jumped  by  28.4 
percent. 

Poverty  does  not  strike  all  segments  of  our  population  equally. 
The  poverty  rate  for  San  Antonio  families  is  18.7  percent.  For  those 
ages  65  and  older,  the  rate  is  19.1  percent.  But  the  most  shocking 
and  disconcerting  figure  is  the  poverty  rate  for  San  Antonio  chil- 
dren, persons  under  age  18,  for  whom  the  rate  is  32.5  percent. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  children  in  our  city  live  in  poverty. 
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A  recent  survey  by  Zero  Population  Growth  called  the  Children's 
Stress  Index  took  into  account  not  just  poverty  conditions  but  other 
factors  like  overcrowded  living  conditions,  unemployment,  and 
crime  and  found  that  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  was 
among  the  worst  25  metro  areas  for  children. 

As  is  true  in  cities  across  the  Nation,  poverty  in  San  Antonio 
strikes  most  fiercely  at  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  The  poverty 
rate  for  African-Americans  is  30.3  percent  and  for  Hispanics  30.8 
percent.  By  comparison,  among  non-Hispanic  whites,  the  poverty 
rate  is  9.2  percent.  Hispanics,  who  are  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  city's  population,  are  75.8  percent  of  the  city's  poor. 

Our  affiliation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  afforded 
Partnership  for  Hope  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  DC.  One  product  of  this  relationship  with  the 
Urban  Institute  has  been  our  study,  Growth  Without  Prosperity, 
which  characterizes  the  type  of  poverty  we  experience  in  San  Anto- 
nio. Growth  Without  Prosperity  compared  the  15  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  on  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  factors. 

Typically,  when  we  think  of  poverty,  we  envision  severe  popu- 
lation loss,  coupled  with  dramatic  job  losses.  This  is  a  scenario  that 
generally  has  driven  national  urban  policy.  What  we  have  in  San 
Antonio  is  something  of  a  paradox  where  we  have  extreme  poverty 
occurring  simultaneously  with  strong  job  and  population  growth. 

Let  me  characterize  this  paradox  more  clearly  by  saying  that, 
among  the  15  largest  U.S.  cities,  San  Antonio's  poverty  rate  is  22.6 
percent,  second  only  to  Detroit's  32.4  percent.  Our  job  growth  has 
been  unprecedented,  while  our  population  grew  by  20  percent  in 
the  1970's  and  20  percent  again  in  the  1980's.  Yet,  despite  these 
booms,  our  poverty  rate  continued  to  increase.  In  fact,  when  the 
poverty  rates  and  job  and  population  growth  rates  of  the  15  largest 
U.S.  cities  are  juxtaposed,  what  you  find  is  that  San  Antonio 
stands  alone  as  the  single  big  city  experiencing  both  high  poverty 
and  high  iob  and  population  growth. 

Thus,  tne  question  to  be  asked  is,  why  hasn't  this  rising  tide  of 
prosperity  lifted  all  boats?  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  this  unusual 
type  of  growth  is  a  product  of  a  complex  set  of  trends  in  population 
and  economic  growth  in  the  human  capital  of  our  city's  poverty 
population  and  in  the  approach  taken  to  governance  at  local,  re- 
gional and  State  levels. 

Looking  at  San  Antonio  demographically,  we  find  that  San  Anto- 
nio is  very  different,  even  from  other  cities  with  large  Hispanic 
populations.  First,  our  rapid  population  growth  has  not  been  a 
function  of  international  immigration  as  it  has  been  in  cities  like 
Miami  and  Los  Angeles.  San  Ajntonio's  foreign-born  Hispanic  popu- 
lation stands  at  12  percent  compared  to  Miami's  81  percent,  and 
the  overall  national  figure  for  foreign-born  Hispanics  at  28.6  per- 
cent. Our  growth  can  be  attributed  to  a  fairly  even  distribution  be- 
tween domestic  in-migration  and  natural  increase. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Hispanics 
in  San  Antonio  are  foreign  born,  English  language  proficiency  is  an 
issue  in  San  Antonio.  In  1990,  with  only  9  percent  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation being  foreign  bom,  almost  one-nflh  of  all  San  Antonians  in- 
dicated that  they  did  not  speak  English  very  well  and  thus  could 
be  considered  limited  English  proficient. 
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Our  study  also  looked  at  concentrated  poverty,  meaning  census 
tracts  where  40  percent  or  more  of  the  population  is  below  poverty. 
Concentrated  poverty  is  an  important  measure  because  the  effects 
of  poverty  are  thought  to  increase  more  than  proportionally  as  the 
concentration  of  poor  persons  in  a  census  tract  grows.  What  we 
found  was  that  Bexar  County  Hispanics  made  up  85  percent  of  the 
population  living  in  concentrated  poverty  tracts,  a  share  far  higher 
than  their  share  of  the  total  population  which  is  approximately  50 
percent.  By  contrast,  African-Americans  constituted  9  percent  of 
those  in  concentrated  poverty  tracts,  a  share  somewhat  higher  than 
their  7  percent  of  the  total  population.  So,  in  short,  concentrated 
poverty  in  San  Antonio — unlike  almost  every  other  large  American 
city — is  largely  a  Hispanic  phenomenon. 

San  Antonio  is  also  unique  in  the  degree  to  which  poverty  is  an 
experience  of  the  working  poor.  In  1980,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  was  available,  the  city  ranked  third  at  19  percent  among  the 
15  largest  cities  in  the  share  of  families  in  poverty  with  a  house- 
holder working  full  time.  Dallas  ranked  first,  Houston  second  and 
Detroit  last.  If  we  look  at  underemployment,  where  labor  market 
participants  failed  to  earn  at  least  poverty  wages,  of  the  100  larg- 
est metropolitan  areas,  San  Antonio  had  the  second  highest 
underemployment  rate  at  27  percent  of  the  work  force. 

In  terms  of  education,  our  share  of  the  city's  population  over  the 
age  of  25  with  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education  was  the  highest 
of  the  Nation's  15  largest  cities,  except  for  Los  Angeles.  San  Anto- 
nio stands  at  17  percent,  Los  Angeles  at  18.4  percent.  While  the 
phenomenon  in  Los  Angeles  may  be  explained  by  recent  inter- 
national immigration,  this  is  not  the  case  for  San  Antonio. 

While  I  have  painted  a  serious  and  dire  picture  of  conditions  in 
our  city,  there  is  some  good  news.  In  terms  of  education,  during  the 
1980's  the  percent  of  persons  with  less  than  a  high  school  degree 
fell  from  40  percent  to  30  percent,  and  the  percent  of  persons  hav- 
ing some  college  rose  from  60  percent  to  70  percent. 

The  growth  in  the  San  Antonio  economy  also  provides  us  with 
very  good  news.  In  1992,  San  Antonio  created  more  new  jobs  than 
any  other  city  except  for  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul  and  Atlanta.  And 
these  jobs,  whether  we  analyze  them  by  industrial  or  occupational 
sector,  reflect  a  fairly  even  mix  of  low-,  middle-,  and  high-wage 
jobs. 

I  have  spent  significant  time  painting  a  picture  of  poverty  in  San 
Antonio.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  vast  challenges  that 
have  played  a  role  in  mitigating  even  the  best  efforts  of  community 
groups  and  especially  our  past  and  present  elected  leaders  as  they 
have  wrestled  with  growing  socioeconomic  problems,  decreases  in 
resources  and,  consequently,  increasing  housing  needs.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  and  commend  them  for  their  work.  And  yet,  despite 
these  best  efforts,  housing  needs  constitute  a  crisis  situation. 

Partnership  for  Hope  recently  released  its  housing  study,  "A  Dif- 
ferent American  Dream:  The  Low-Income  Housing  Crisis  in  San 
Antonio."  Our  study  is  based  on  the  American  Housing  Survey  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  American  Housing  Sur- 
vey provides  data  on  housing  conditions,  specifically  affordability. 
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overcrowdedness  and  physical  deficiencies  in  44  metropolitan 
areas. 

Based  on  these  comparisons,  we  find  that  nationally  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area  we  have  one  of  the  highest  percentages 
of  poor  households  living  in  overcrowded  housing.  We  rank  among 
the  top  four  metro  areas  in  the  country. 

We  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  homeowners  living  in 
overcrowded  housing. 

We  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  households  living  in 
physically  deficient  housing. 

We  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  homeowners  living  in 
physically  deficient  housing. 

We  rank  among  the  top  two  cities  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  poor  renters  in  physically  deficient  housing. 

We  also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  Hispanic  households 
living  in  physically  deficient  housing. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  all  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metro  area  live  in  unafifordable  housing.  As  dire  as  this  may  sound, 
we  are  slightly  better  off  than  the  national  average  of  75  percent. 
In  this  respect  we  rank  with  the  bottom  10  metro  areas  with  the 
lowest  percentage  of  poor  households  living  in  unafifordable 
housing. 

When  we  look  at  who  was  affected,  we  found  that  physically  defi- 
cient housing  and  overcrowded  housing  were  much  more  common 
among  poor  African-Americans  and  especially  poor  Hispanic  house- 
holds than  for  poor  white  households. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  lived  in  phys- 
ically deficient  housing.  In  units  with  more  than  one  physical  defi- 
ciency, Hispanic  households  occupied  99  percent  of  the  units.  Only 
the  rate  of  physically  deficient  housing  for  poor  African  American 
households,  35  percent,  is  comparable  to  the  Hispanic  figure  of  49 
percent. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  live  in  over- 
crowded housing.  In  comparison,  only  16  percent  of  poor  white 
housing  units  were  physically  deficient  and  just  3  percent  were 
overcrowded. 

The  high  cost  of  housing  is  more  evenly  distributed  by  ethnicity 
than  other  indicators  of  housing  stress.  Seventy-three  percent  of 
poor  African-Americans,  64  percent  poor  whites,  and  63  percent 
poor  Hispanics  occupied  unaffordable  housing. 

The  housing  crisis  in  San  Antonio  also  impacts  families  with  chil- 
dren more  than  any  other  group.  These  families  require  more 
rooms,  severely  limiting  their  options.  In  all  instances  families  that 
need  more  than  two  bedrooms  encounter  waiting  periods  from  6 
months  to  several  years  in  duration. 

Homeless  families  with  children  also  face  similar  barriers.  Most 
emergency  shelters  separate  children  from  their  parents  and 
spouses  from  each  other. 

In  terms  of  homelessness,  San  Antonio's  homeless  population  in- 
cluded more  families,  more  employed  individuals  and  mentally  ill 
and  fewer  single  men  and  substance  abusers. 

Now  to  conclude.  Essentially,  the  majority  of  poor  households  in 
metropolitan  San  Antonio  do  not  have  affordable  and  decent  shel- 
ter. The  immense  financial  burden  of  these  households  forces  them 
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to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  on  housing  that  is  in 
poor  condition.  These  circumstances  are  part  of  the  complex  pov- 
erty that  San  Antonio  experiences.  San  Antonio  today  provides  a 
snapshot  of  what  much  of  America  will  look  like  demographically, 
socially  and  economically  in  the  next  century. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  look  closely  at  San  Antonio  as  you 
develop  public  policies  to  address  housing  and  other  urban  issues. 
The  traditional  off-the-shelf,  one-size-fits-all  policies  of  the  past  will 
not  adequately  address  our  needs.  Just  as  corporations  have 
learned  that  flexibility  to  respond  to  market  demands  is  key  for 
success,  our  urban  policies  must  also  reflect  and  address  the  diver- 
sity that  creates  our  community. 

This  concludes  my  comments.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  the 
subcommittee  with  copies  of  our  study  to  assist  in  your  work. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you.  Thank 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Calderon  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Calderon. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Michael  R.  Goodwin,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association  of  South 
Texas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  R.  GOODWIN,  FORMER  PRESIDENT, 
ASSISTED  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTH 
TEXAS 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Chairman  Gonzalez,  Congressman  Rush,  good 
morning. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  the  Assisted  Housing  Management  Associa- 
tion of  South  Texas.  We  are  a  not-for-profit  organization  that  rep- 
resents approximately  160  assisted  housing  properties  throughout 
south  Texas,  plus  an  additional  34  owners  and  agents  of  this  hous- 
ing and  44  affiliated  service  providers  that  provide  various  goods 
and  services  to  our  organization  and  to  our  properties. 

The  charter  for  our  organization  includes  to  provide  the  manage- 
ment, agents,  and  owners,  assistance  in  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities to  the  residents  of  our  assisted  HUD  housing  in  implementing 
the  national  program  of  providing  decent  housing  and  better  com- 
munities for  all.  We  pursue  this  charge  through  the  work  toward 
our  national  organization,  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Manage- 
ment Association  Program  called  Communities  of  Quality.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  handout  that  describes 
our  Communities  of  Quality  Program.  I  would  like  to  include  a  por- 
tion of  this  handout  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Gronzalez,  you,  better  than  anyone,  understand  the 
need  for  low-income  housing  and  the  shortage  of  our  national  abil- 
ity to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  south  Texas  we  have  approximately  804  properties  dedicated 
to  low-income  housing,  of  which  it  is  split  approximately  50  percent 
between  private  housing  and  public  housing.  Unitwise,  about  53 
percent  of  the  units  in  south  Texas  are  privately  owned,  low-income 
assisted  housing.  We  have  some  27,000  units  throughout  south 
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Texas,  13,000  of  those  located  in  San  Antonio — I  am  sorry — about 
8,000  in  San  Antonio.  We  have  24,000  units  of  public  housing  and 
about  4,100  units  of  the  Farmers  Home  housing.  When  combined, 
this  total  comes  up  to  42,000  units  of  low-income  housing  in  south 
Texas,  and  that  sounds  very  impressive. 

However,  on  the  private  side,  our  average  waiting  list  is  at  least 
1  year  to  have  someone  enter  our  Section  8  Assisted  Housing  Rent- 
al Assisted  Housing  Program.  So  we  have  a  waiting  list  that  far 
exceeds  our  availability  to  house  people.  The  bulk  of  the  housing 
that  we  represent  is  in  the  area  of  20  years  old.  There  is  a  major 
need  to  assure  the  preservation  and  the  physical  viability  for  the 
remainder  of  the  economic  life  cycle  of  this  housing. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  are  people — and  there  are  many  peo- 
ple— who  believe  that  we  should  be  building  new  housing,  but  we 
feel  that  there  is  an  immediate  critical  need  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing stock.  The  preservation  and  the  adequate  funding  of  this  exist- 
ing stock  is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  assuring  immediate 
units  to  house  the  people  that  need  this  housing. 

Our  preservation  needs  to  address  not  just  the  physical  side, 
however.  We  also  need  to  address  the  environment  in  which  our 
residents  live.  What  we  on  the  private  side  are  asking  is  the  finan- 
cial commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing  housing 
through  the  renewal  of  the  existing  section  8  contracts  that  we  ad- 
minister, through  the  funding  of  adequate  budgets  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  to  the  assured  bind- 
ing of  the  Title  H  and  Title  VI  preservation  programs  over  the  long 
haul  so  that  we  can  keep  these  units  in  service. 

Historically,  the  more  units  that  we  have  built  for  low-income 
families,  the  greater  the  demand  has  been  for  these  units.  We  feel 
that  to  curtail  this  cycle  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  shut  down  the 
growth  in  the  demand  for  assisted  housing.  In  the  real  environ- 
ment of  the  restricted  budgets  that  we  have  to  operate,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  build  enough  housing  to  meet  the  demand  of  those 
who  need  the  housing.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  we  preserve  the  exist- 
ing stock  and  preserve  it  properly,  we  can  stem  the  demand  and 
increasing  demand  for  this  type  of  housing. 

We  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  a  national  decision  made  that  we 
are  going  to  develop  and  maintain  Communities  of  Quality.  We 
hope  and  we  feel  that  the  Communities  of  Quality  in  this  commit- 
ment has  to  be  done  in  two  areas. 

First,  much  as  an  industry,  we  need  to  increase  the  velocity  at 
which  we  move  families  through  the  existing  housing  stock  and  put 
them  back  into  the  mainstream  of  the  economy  and  of  the  housing 
community. 

Second,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  develop  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  children  in  these  communities  develop.  We  need 
to  foster  their  development  into  responsible  adults  who  will  obtain 
their  own  self-sufficiency  and  who  are  free  of  public  assistance  of 
any  kind  when  they  go  into  adulthood.  Taking  this  direction  is 
going  to  require  the  involvement  of  resources  and  services  to  the 
private  and  assisted  community  that  have  heretofore  been  unavail- 
able. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  provisions  that  could  significantly  as- 
sist us  in  these  goals  is  to  provide  a  budget  line  item  so  that  we 
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can  use  human  resource  coordinators  to  match  the  residents  to  the 
available  services  in  the  community.  We  need  someone  who  does 
this  full  time.  The  country,  in  our  belief,  needs  to  change  its  focus 
from  providing  subsidized  units  to  everyone  who  wants  one  to  fund- 
ing programs  that  will  qualify  those  people  who  are  in  assisted 
housing  to  move  out  of  assisted  housing,  and  thereby  we  would 
open  it  up  to  the  next  individual  or  family  who  needs  that  shelter 
for  a  period  of  time  until  they  can  return  to  the  mainstream. 

If  we  don't  take  this  tack,  it  is  our  feeling  that  we  will  develop 
an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the  public  assistance  programs  rather 
than  moving  people  through  them. 

Directly  related  to  these  aspects,  we  ask  your  assistance  in  pro- 
viding a  drug-free  housing  environment  in  our  assisted  housing 
communities.  Chairman  Gonzalez,  last  year  you  participated  in  our 
effort,  our  voluntary  outreach  effort,  when  you  graciously  agreed  to 
coauthor  a  letter  of  endorsement  for  one  of  our  main  programs 
which  is  our  drug-free  calendar  poster  contest  for  the  children  of 
our  properties. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  drug-free  housing  initia- 
tives that  we  implement  now  are  almost  totally  voluntary.  They  are 
done  by  donations  from  the  owners  and  agents.  They  are  done  by 
donations  of  the  surrounding  community  through  our  vendor  and 
through  the  volunteer  time  of  the  staffs  that  we  have  on  our 
properties. 

For  the  last  3  years  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  drug 
elimination  grants.  However,  while  the  private  assisted  stock  com- 
prises almost  60  percent  of  the  national  low-income  housing,  we 
have  received  only  5  to  6  percent  of  the  appropriated  Drug  Elimi- 
nation Grant  funds,  so  we  are  addressing  half  the  population  with 
only  5  percent  of  the  funding  availability.  Based  on  this  funding 
availability,  the  opportunity  for  an  assisted  housing  community  to 
obtain  funding  was  somewhat  less  than  10  percent. 

In  addition,  our  local  area  office  has  no  review  or  input  to  the 
process  of  awarding  these  grants  but  rather  the  grants  are  made 
on  an  administrative  review  of  a  written  package  at  either  the  re- 
gional or  the  HUD  central  bases. 

It  is  our  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  part  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  1992  Housing  bill  that  you  are  going  to  consider 
the  COMPAC  Program  as  an  alternative  to  the  Drug  Elimination 
Grant.  It  was  only  through  the  extensive  efforts  and  lobbying  of 
our  national  organization  that  the  assisted  housing  was  even  in- 
cluded in  this  grant.  Originally  it  was  designed  for  public  housing 
only,  which  would  have  totally  eliminated  our  funding. 

We  understand  that,  while  we  are  authorized,  the  assisted  hous- 
ing authorization  is  only  effective  through  fiscal  year  1994.  If 
COMPAC  is  approved — and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  sup- 
port the  COMPAC  Program — we  ask  for  your  efforts  and  your  as- 
sistance in  retaining  the  eligibility  of  assisted  housing  in  the  out- 
years  beyond  fiscal  year  1994  so  that  we  can  participate  in  these 
funds. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  working  to  develop  an  effective  drug 
and  crime  prevention  strategy  in  many  of  our  communities.  The  as- 
sistance that  we  can  get  from  COMPAC  will  be  vital  to  the  efforts 
that  we  will  make  in  these  areas.  If  for  some  reason  COMPAC  can- 
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not  be  authorized  in  the  Congress,  we  ask  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Drug  EHmination  Grant  Prognram  so  that  we  will  at  least  have 
that  avenue  to  pursue  the  elimination  of  this  problem  in  the 
properties. 

We  would  also  offer  the  suggestion  and  take  the  opportunity  of 
Secretary  Cisneros  being  here  to  recommend  that  the  local  area  of- 
fice have  a  participation  because  they  are  the  people  that  have  the 
firsthand  knowledge  of  where  those  funds  could  be  applied  in  our 
local  community  or  in  their  area. 

Implicit  in  my  comments  so  far  is  that  we  do  not  consider  as- 
sisted housing  as  the  housing  of  last  resort.  We  consider  our  hous- 
ing as  housing  for  persons  who  have  a  demonstrated  need  but  who 
will  also  comply  with  their  lease  and  who  will  use  it  as  transitional 
housing  as  they  strive  to  return  to  the  economic  and  housing  main- 
stream. We  specifically  exclude  people  from  our  housing  who  have 
demonstrated  histories  of  criminal  behavior,  drug  use  and  abuse, 
and  those  whose  histories  show  that  they  will  not  comply  with 
their  leases.  In  short,  people  who  will  not  take  care  of  their  unit, 
people  who  will  not  pay  rent,  people  who  will  not  respect  the  rights 
of  their  neighbors,  and  people  who  have  histories  which  indicate 
they  are  a  danger  to  their  neighbors  are  generally  excluded  from 
the  assisted  housing  community. 

From  a  standpoint  both  in  public  and  assisted  housing,  as  dis- 
tasteful as  it  may  sound,  there  are  those  families  and  there  are 
those  individuals  who  will  not  be  housed  because  they  show  they 
cannot  live  in  harmony  with  their  neighbors  and  in  tneir  commu- 
nity. Housing  this  population,  in  our  view,  is  a  direct  conflict  with 
the  national  goal  of  providing  decent,  sanitary,  and  safe  housing  to 
the  people  who  are  there. 

The  question  needs  to  be  addressed  on  the  Federal  level.  Are  we 
going  to  provide  housing  for  everyone  who  wants  it  merely  because 
they  demand  it  or  are  we  going  to  house  those  families  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  going  to  make  positive  contributions  to  their 
community? 

Soon,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  be  receiving  a  report  from 
what  we  consider  a  very  unique  group,  the  HUD  Occupancy  Task 
Force.  They  held  their  first  of  many  meetings  in  January.  They 
have  been  working  very  hard  throughout  the  year,  and  they  have 
produced  their  preliminary  report.  Their  charge  was  to  provide  suf- 
ficient guidance  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  federally  assisted 
housing,  to  help  us  do  our  job  as  well  as  to  outline  guidelines  to 
HUD. 

We  feel  that,  in  addition  to  the  scope  of  the  work  that  you  gave 
them  to  do,  their  composition  is  unique  in  that  it  is  comprised  of 
people  who  represent  almost  every  aspect  of  low-income  housing 
throughout  the  country.  I  personally  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  task  group  when  they  were  in  San  Antonio,  and  I  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  NAHMA  response  to  the 
preliminary  draft  of  that  group.  I  have  been  encouraged  because 
there  are  many  recommendations  in  that  report  that  can  be  imple- 
mented immediately  with  little  or  no  cost  of  reflation  required. 

On  the  second  hand,  I  have  been  concerned  in  that  several  of  the 
recommendations  that  come  forth  may  very  well  be  counter- 
productive to  everyone  concerned.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  iron 
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these  problems  out  in  their  last  few  months  of  deliberation  and 
that  they  will  present  to  HUD  and  the  Congress  those  rec- 
ommendations that  can  immediately  be  put  forward  for  implemen- 
tation. 

However,  rather  than  dissolving  the  task  force  at  that  point,  it 
is  our  recommendation  that  this  unique  group  or  some  form  of  it 
should  remain  in  action  under  the  sponsorship  of  HUD  to  find  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  that  were  just  too  hard  to  solve  in  the  short 
time  that  they  have  had  to  do  their  work. 

One  example  is  that  we  are  charged  to  house  families,  yet  there 
is  no  definition  of  family  that  I  can  recall  in  any  of  the  regulation 
or  law  that  governs  our  housing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  house  some- 
one when  you  have  no  definition  of  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 

In  advocating  this  position  we  also  would  like  to  make  two 
points:  We  feel  that  new  laws  that  are  issued  or  new  regulations 
should  contain  a  statement  of  guiding  principle  against  which  all 
implementing  regulations  must  be  measured  before  they  are  put 
into  effect.  For  example,  we  feel  that  one  principle  should  be  that 
no  recommendation  should  be  made,  no  law  passed  or  regulation 
written  without  first  answering  the  question  how  does  this  affect 
the  children  that  are  going  to  live  in  these  properties. 

Second,  if  the  life  of  this  task  force  is  extended,  we  would  hope 
that  the  representation  would  be  altered.  Unfortunately,  it  is  over- 
represented  in  certain  groups,  and  certain  groups  are  totally  ig- 
nored or  were  not  represented.  For  example,  single-parent  house- 
holds were  underrepresented.  There  was  no  one  that  represented 
the  children.  And  it  is  our  feeling  that  we  must  bring  these  people 
into  the  mainstream  and  let  them  have  their  say. 

When  the  task  group  reports  to  Congress  we  urge  you  to  care- 
fully consider  the  impact  that  it  is  going  to  have  on  low-income 
housing  residents.  We  understand  that  there  are  groups,  such  as 
those  that  represent  the  homeless,  those  that  represent  people  with 
prior  addiction  problems,  and  those  that  advocate  for  people  with 
criminal  histories  or  mental  disabilities,  who  need  an  opportunity, 
and  they  need  new  opportunities,  but  mandating  that  this  oppor- 
tunity be  offered  in  our  multifamily  projects  with  large  populations 
of  children  must  be  weighed  against  the  statistics  on  repeat  offend- 
ers and  on  the  potential  impact  that  some  of  these  populations  will 
have  on  the  children. 

Again,  assisted  housing  is  not  housing  of  last  resort  but  rather 
transitional  housing  where  we  hope  to  provide  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  environment  while  the  family  reestablishes  its  basis  and 
moves  back  on  into  the  mainstream  of  our  economy. 

Of  a  near  equal  concern  is  the  declining  ability  of  us,  as  assisted 
housing  providers,  to  meet  both  our  contractual  obligation  to  an 
owner  and  the  numerous  and  more  complicated  mandates  that  are 
coming  from  HUD.  In  the  last  several  years,  the  shift  of  section  8 
funding  to  the  very  low-income  eligible  person,  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act,  Federal  preferences,  and  sec- 
tion 504  have  brought  about  a  change  in  our  resident  population 
where  we  are  repositioned  from  housing  moderate-  to  low-income 
families  where  we  are  predominantly  in  the  business  of  housing 
very  low-income  families. 
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With  this  change  it  is  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  housing 
the  25  percent  of  the  population  that  has  75  percent  of  the  social 
and  economic  problems.  Our  staffs,  while  they  are  professional  and 
designated  housing  providers,  are  not  trained  or  equipped  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  problems  that  are  now  beginning  to  emerge. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  hire  staffs  who  can  recognize  these  problems 
and  who  can  assist  the  residents  and  refer  them  to  the  proper 
sources  to  get  the  assistance  they  need. 

AHMA  South  Texas  is  also  concerned  about  the  reported  reduc- 
tion in  funding  for  HUD  staffing.  We  are  in  a  partnership  with 
HUD,  and  any  action  that  has  a  negative  impact  on  HUD's  ability 
to  service  our  properties  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  us  and 
eventually  the  families  that  we  house.  We  certainly  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  present  administration  to  streamline  the  operations  of 
the  Department  and  to  place  the  authority  back  to  the  local  level 
where  it  can  be  effectively  used. 

We,  obviously,  have  a  very  close  tie  to  HUD  and  the  efforts  they 
are  taking.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  for  the  past  2  to  3  years 
our  membership  has  been  in  the  minority  in  experiencing  problems 
with  HUD  in  their  everyday  business  where  it  is  reported  in  some 
areas  that  the  local  HUD  oflRce  was  an  answering  machine.  Our 
business  has  been  done.  The  San  Antonio  office,  while  subjected  to 
the  same  shortages  and  heavy  tasking  as  everyone  else,  has  func- 
tioned. It  is  our  opinion  that,  if  not  the  best,  the  San  Antonio  office 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  area  offices  in  the  country  as  far  as 
service  to  its  constituents. 

As  a  final  comment  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  three  concepts 
that  we  hope  can  guide  assisted  housing  and  the  regulations  that 
we  work  on: 

First,  in  the  future  any  law,  regulation,  or  program  that  affects 
housing  providers,  where  possible,  needs  to  be  designed  to  increase 
the  velocity  with  which  families  and  individuals  move  through  as- 
sisted housing,  not  stay  there.  Where  we  can,  we  have  to  encourage 
and  provide  incentives  to  our  applicants  and  residents  to  learn  to 
practice  those  attitudes  and  skills  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  become  independent  of  any  kind  of  public  assistance. 

Second,  children  are  the  largest  single  subgroup  in  assisted  hous- 
ing, and  they  are  our  most  vulnerable  and  impressionable  group. 
The  laws  and  regulations  which  affect  assisted  housing  must  be 
evaluated  in  the  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  children.  We  must 
answer  whether  this  will  add  to  or  subtract  from  achieving  the  ob- 
jective of  these  children  who  are  going  to  grow  up  into  adults  who 
can  resolve  conflict  in  a  nonviolent  manner,  who  have  a  reasonable 
respect  for  authority  and  who  will  have  the  attitudes  and  skills  to 
make  themselves  self-sufficient. 

Third,  in  developing  the  laws  and  regulations  and  programs,  we 
hope  that  nothing  is  put  forward  that  does  not  address  the  source 
of  the  funding  to  carry  it  out.  Passing  an  unfunded  mandate  will 
only  create  frustration  and  disillusionment  because  we  don't  have 
the  ability  to  properly  implement  the  program.  In  the  assisted  in- 
dustry we  have  reached  the  point  where  the  funding  mechanism, 
by  saying  it  is  up  to  the  owner  to  provide,  can  no  longer  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  in  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  add  a  personal  note  that  our 
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organization,  AHMA  South  Texas,  is  one  of  the  youngest  but  has 
made  significant  strides  in  representing  assisted  housing  in  south 
Texas.  In  recognition  of  our  contribution  over  the  last  2  to  3  years, 
the  national  association  has  asked  to  hold  their  summer  business 
meeting  in  San  Antonio  in  June  1994. 

When  combined  with  the  outreach  programs  that  we  have  been 
able  to  develop,  we  have  developed  for  our  south  Texas  area  a 
scholarship  program  for  five  seniors  living  on  our  assisted  housing 
property.  In  early  January  you  are  going  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  join  us  in  June  at  our  meeting  and  present  the  first  scholarship 
awards  to  the  children  that  will  receive  them  that  come  from  our 
low-income  properties.  We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
join  us  for  that,  sir. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  about  the  as- 
sisted housing  industry. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gk)odwin  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Miss  Irma  Mellon,  the  director  of  Social  Services  of  The  Salvation 
Army,  will  testify  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRMA  MELLON,  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICES,  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

Ms.  Mellon.  Good  morning.  Congressman  Gonzalez,  Congress- 
man Rush,  and  Secretary  Cisneros.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  here  today. 

Of  the  15  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  San  Antonio  has  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  the  single  city  with  high  rates  of  both 
growth  and  poverty.  The  city  ranks  behind  Detroit  in  percent  of 
persons,  22.6  percent,  living  below  Federal  poverty  levels — Partner- 
ship for  Hope,  April  1993. 

Analysis  of  the  1990  census  data  further  reveals  that  6  percent 
of  the  total  population  is  at  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  plac- 
ing an  additional  60,292  people  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless.  Ade- 
quate income  is  often  not  available  where  there  are  multiple  in- 
come providers  or  a  single  provider  with  multiple  jobs. 

According  to  the  1991  report  entitled  "Pride  and  Poverty:  A  Re- 
port on  San  Antonio,"  76  percent  of  poor  renters  spent  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  on  housing,  and  58  percent  of  poor 
homeowners  spent  more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  on 
housing. 

Poverty  is  a  strong  detriment  to  positive  family  development. 
Poverty  tries  the  limits  of  the  strongest  individual  and  families.  It 
can  shatter  those  which  have  even  minor  dysfunctions.  Each  family 
or  individual  failure  continues  to  perpetuate  the  negative  cycles  of 
predictable  poverty,  crime,  stress,  and  low  self-esteem. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  poor  is  a  lack  of  monev  to 
provide  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  health  care.  Time  and  energy  are  most  often  focused  on  obtain- 
ing these  necessities.  Beyond  food  and  clothing,  many  families  are 
living  in  inadequate  or  crowded  housing.  These  living  conditions 
adversely  affect  the  physical  and  emotional  health  of  their  inhab- 
itants as  well  as  eroding  the  strength  and  stability  of  a  community. 
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Unfortunately,  these  statistics  not  only  disclose  the  fact  that  San 
Antonio  has  a  young,  poorly  educated  population  but  also  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  such  that  poor  people  will  and  do  experience 
serious  problems  in  finding  affordable  housing  or  even  maintaining 
the  housing  they  have.  The  city  is  confronted  with  a  critical  lack 
of  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing. 

In  its  report  entitled  "A  Different  American  Dream,"  Partnership 
for  Hope  documents  the  fact  that  in  1990  there  were  52,700  low  in- 
come renters  and  just  37,400  low  rental  units  in  the  metro  area, 
a  shortage  of  15,300. 

Such  an  environment  creates  a  community  ripe  with  individuals 
and  families  who  are  homeless  or  at  risk  of  being  homeless.  Cur- 
rently, over  32,000  persons  are  on  the  combined  city  and  county 
section  8  housing  list  with  a  3-year  waiting  period.  According  to  the 
1993  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Report  on  Hunger  and  Homeless- 
ness  in  American  cities,  San  Antonio  has  an  estimated  homeless 
population  of  10,683.  San  Antonio's  homeless  population  figures 
jumped  29  percent  in  1992  and  continues  to  climb  today,  25  percent 
in  1993. 

Of  the  homeless  population,  65  percent  are  homeless  families 
with  children,  and  49  percent  of  the  homeless  families  are  now  two- 
parent  households.  A  year  ago,  the  percentage  of  two-parent  fami- 
lies stood  at  20  percent.  Today  it  is  at  49  percent.  This  dramatic 
shift  further  documents  the  severity  of  the  homeless  crisis  in  this 
community. 

A  slow  recovering  economy,  lack  of  jobs,  fixed  or  inadequate  in- 
come, inadequate  or  unaffordable  housing,  and  disaster  situations 
cause  increasing  numbers  of  San  Antonio  area  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies to  find  themselves  in  crisis  situations.  Family  disintegration, 
family  violence,  lack  of  support  systems,  and  inadequate  coping 
skills  cause  high  stress  or  transiency  in  those  attempting  to  cope 
with  such  crisis.  Emergency  needs  such  as  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter and  other  material  assistance  are  outcomes  of  crisis  which  re- 
quire immediate  solutions  so  that  persons  affected  can  maintain 
daily  living  while  waiting  to  secure  stable  resources.  These  needs 
may  be  acute,  resulting  from  random,  one-time  catastrophic  inci- 
dents or  may  be  chronic,  occurring  in  weekly,  monthly  or  longer 
cycles  and  are  not  limited  to  any  one  age,  gender,  or  ethnic  group. 

Community  responses  in  addressing  housing  and  homeless  issues 
vary  by  locality  and  subpopulacion  groups  served.  The  approaches 
that  are  achieving  the  highest  degree  of  success  are  those  that 
have  combined  housing  programs  with  support  services.  These  ap- 
proaches address  specific  needs  and  incorporate  strategies  that  as- 
sist people  in  reestablishing  support  systems.  The  ability  of  such 
programs  to  address  the  most  fundamental  need  of  regaining  a 
sense  of  self-worth  is  the  key  to  ensuring  the  success  of  any 
program. 

Housing  programs  cannot  stand  alone.  They  must  be  developed 
with  accompanying  short-  and  long-term  housing  and  support  serv- 
ice strategies.  Programs  that  offer  employment  training  or  edu- 
cational opportunities  experience  lower  recidivism  rates  than  those 
that  do  not. 

Effective  Federal  Government  responses  must  be  based  on  one 
fundamental  belief:  That  is  that  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  hous- 
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ing  is  a  basic  right  of  every  person  in  the  United  States.  Based  on 
this  premise,  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  respond  to  and  not 
be  reactive  in  addressing  social  problems  or  issues.  Foremost,  pre- 
vention is  the  most  critical  element  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  The  Federal  Government  must  respect  the  fact  that 
every  community  has  the  responsibility  for  and  right  to  determine 
its  own  response  in  addressing  housing  and  homelessness  in  its 
own  community. 

More  importantly,  policy  and  decisionmakers  need  to  understand 
the  choice  of  funding  costs  of  a  service  and  funding  the  hidden  cost 
of  being  without  the  service. 

Due  to  the  Federal  Grovernment's  resources,  regulatory  powers, 
and  ability  to  reorganize  its  own  bureaucracy,  it  can  effectively  en- 
sure the  necessary  coordination  of  housing  and  support  services. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must  substantially  increase  its 
own  investment  to  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  housing.  It  can 
and  should  utilize  Federal  regulatory  powers  to  support,  encourage, 
and  require  local  and  State  governments  to  invest  their  own  re- 
sources in  affordable  housing  and  homeless  initiatives.  The  Federal 
Government  should  support  local  units  of  government's  use  of  regu- 
latory powers  in  zoning,  code  enforcement,  and  residential  demoli- 
tion control  to  preserve  inner-city  housing  stock. 

Clearly,  no  community  welcomes  being  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  homeless  people  confront  many  of  the  same 
barriers  faced  by  people  of  color  during  the  peak  of  the  Civil  Rights 
era,  thus  requiring  Federal  intervention.  Improved  coordination  in 
the  application,  reporting  and  evaluation  processes  of  various  Fed- 
eral homeless  assistance  programs  will  lessen  this  tension. 

More  specifically.  Federal  departments  can  and  should  develop 
appropriate  coordinated  programs  that  target  specific  subgroups 
and  include  both  housing  and  support  services.  These  programs 
should  not  be  fragmented  by  burdensome  application  processes. 

In  establishing  priorities,  the  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish short-  and  long-term  goals.  Some  examples  are  as  follows: 

Under  short  term,  fund  programs  that  offer  assistance  to  people 
on  the  verge  of  homelessness,  emergency  assistance,  and  support 
mechanisms  to  ensure  housing  stability. 

Ensure  that  lending  institutions  offer  low-interest  home  improve- 
ment loans  to  homeowners  for  maintaining  and  upgrading  property 
values,  thereby  decreasing  the  incidence  of  substandard  living 
conditions. 

Ensure  that  Federal  housing  standards  are  adhered  to.  Commu- 
nities should  be  required  to  conduct  periodic  testing  of  lending  in- 
stitutions, mortgage  companies,  housing  providers,  and  so  forth, 
with  penalties  for  both  units  of  local  government  who  fail  to  pro- 
vide the  testing  requirements  as  well  as  penalties  for  those  who  fail 
to  meet  a  fair  housing  standard. 

Prioritize  the  disposition  of  publiclv  owned  property  for  the  de- 
velopment of  affordable  housing,  and  homeless  projects.  Transfer  of 
this  property  to  developers  for  affordable  housing  production  should 
be  federally  subsidized  as  an  incentive  to  ensure  its  development. 

The  Federal  Government  should  more  effectively  monitor  the  use 
of  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds  to  ensure  that  these 
funds  are  used  for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  development. 
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The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  should  place  a  higher  empha- 
sis on  banks'  financing  of  local  affordable  housing  initiatives. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  should  require  that  cities  deriving  in- 
come from  the  previously  funded  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  that  in  turn  loaned  private  developers  funds  for  commer- 
cial, residential,  or  industrial  projects  utilize  this  income  for  afford- 
able housing  development. 

Under  long  term,  and  as  Secretary  Cisneros  said  earlier,  to  rees- 
tablish the  transitional  nature  of  public  housing,  to  use  it  as  a 
stepping  stone. 

Formulate  housing  policies  that  create  the  mechanism  so  that 
families  can  progress  more  easily  from  public  housing  to  permanent 
residence. 

Require  that  States  develop  an  aggpressive  economic  development 
plan  that  secures  industries  with  a  long-term  commitment  to  com- 
munities that  will  offer  better  paying  jobs  rather  than  service- 
oriented  businesses. 

America's  response  to  its  own  housing  and  homeless  crisis  re- 
quires that  it  prioritize  the  use  of  its  resources.  This  is  a  shared 
responsibility,  including  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  private  business  and  public  sector  communities. 

America's  response  must  be  sensitive  to  its  own  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  diversity.  As  an  American  society,  it  is  the  com- 
munity's responsibility  to  become  more  involved  in  identifying  the 
problems  and  their  solutions. 

The  analysis  offered  by  many  scholars,  economists,  and  other 
academics  illustrates  that  because  the  United  States  ignores  this 
issue,  it  now  is  confronted  with  a  major  social  and  economic  crisis. 

If  America  continues  to  ignore  the  accelerating  rate  of  growth 
among  the  homeless  population,  it  will  be  confronted  with  the  fol- 
lowing: A  smaller  number  of  income  producers  to  provide  necessary 
support,  tax  base;  a  growing  dependency  on  social  programs  that 
can  eliminate  the  independence  that  Americans  prefer;  an  in- 
creased stress  in  American  families  that  can  disrupt  family  lives 
and  ties;  and  a  need  to  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  care  for  a 
diverse  and  heterogenous  population. 

As  a  pioneer  in  working  with  homeless  people,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  other  providers  have  a  proven  record  of  efficiency,  effec- 
tiveness, and  compassion  in  working  with  people  that  largely  had 
gone  unnoticed  until  homelessness  landed  at  the  doorstep  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  It  is  the  local  government's  responsibility  to  facilitate 
the  process  to  access  a  cumbersome  Federal  bureaucracy  that  not 
only  brings  resources,  but  accompanying  red  tape.  The  local  gov- 
ernment's role  should  be  focused  on  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  community-based  organizations  and  the  administrative 
management  of  Federal  funds. 

It  is  the  community  organizations  who  should  be  charged  with  fo- 
cusing their  efforts  on  service  delivery  and  supported  by  local  gov- 
ernment efforts.  In  San  Antonio,  the  city  government  has  taken  a 
proactive  role  in  addressing  the  problem  of  homelessness  and 
serves  as  a  model  for  other  units  of  local  government.  The  city  has 
utilized  local  and  Federal  funds  in  establishing  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Ministry  Shelter  and  the  Dwyer  Avenue  Center  as 
well  as  provided  funding  to  the  Battered  Women's  Shelter.  The 
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partnerships  the  city  has  helped  estabHsh  have  continued  to  thrive 
because  of  the  community's  commitment  to  a  cooperative  strategy. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  651st  Combat  Squadron,  Sgt.  Mi- 
chael Brookshire  and  Staff  Sgt.  Edward  Flores,  who  provided  main- 
tenance for  the  Dwyer  Avenue  Center. 

The  fact  that  the  city  government  is  not  only  involved  in  the  ca- 
pacity building  of  community-based  organizations,  but  also  as  a 
service  provider  located  within  area  shelters,  speaks  to  this  com- 
munity's shared  response  in  coordinating  limited  resources. 

The  local  community  response  must  embrace  the  need  to  bring 
down  barriers  that  are  a  deterrent  to  collaborative  strategies  that 
prioritize  needs,  maximize  the  utilization  of  limited  resources,  and 
establishes  partnerships  with  the  people  being  served.  The  use  and 
accessibility  of  resources  can  be  hampered  by  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  community's  response  to  homelessness. 

A  continuum  of  care  plan  must  include  strategies  that  incor- 
porate the  need  for  emergency  and  transitional  services,  and  offers 
a  permanent  solution  that  is  sensitive  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
homeless  population  subgroups.  This  plan  must  also  include  a  criti- 
cal element  often  not  included,  a  prevention  mechanism. 

As  cited  in  the  Beyond  McKinney  report,  these  prevention 
strategies  ".  .  .  must  address  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing, 
inadequacy  of  income  to  meet  basic  needs,  the  lack  of  basic  social 
services  and  the  political  disenfranchisement  of  homeless  people." 
This  community  can  accomplish  this  if  it  takes  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Beyond  McKinney  report  and  locally  implements  them. 
The  following  policies  should  be  adopted: 

(1)  Provide  subsidies  to  make  existing  housing  affordable,  and 
create  additional  affordable  housing  through  rehabilitation,  includ- 
ing renovation  of  vacant,  government-owned  property,  and  where 
needed,  new  construction;  and, 

(2)  Ensure  that  working  people  can  earn  enough  to  meet  basic 
needs  and  have  access  to  jobs  and  job  training,  and  provide  ade- 
quate income  assistance  to  those  not  able  to  work;  and, 

(3)  Ensure  adequate  social  services,  including  health  care,  child 
care,  mental  health  care,  and  treatment  for  substance  abuse;  and, 

(4)  Prohibit  laws  that  discriminate  against  homeless  people  and 
laws  that  target  housing,  services,  and  other  programs  to  assist 
homeless  people. 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  a  conscious  effort  to  work 
to  end  homelessness  and  the  need  for  emergency  services.  However, 
until  these  are  fully  adopted  and  implemented,  emergency  services 
should  be  continued.  These  policies  are  not  intended  to  eliminate 
emergency  services,  but  rather  the  need  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  development  of  a  continuum  of  care  strateff^ 
must  embrace  a  basic  concept  that  respects  a  person's  right  to  self- 
determination  and  self-rule  and  recognizes  an  individual's  capabili- 
ties. The  lack  of  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing  is  unaccept- 
able not  only  in  this  community  but  any  community.  This  commu- 
nity must  have  the  courage  to  wake  up  and  recognize  that  the 
American  Dream  has  become  a  living  nightmare  and  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  end  homelessness. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mellon  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Mellon. 
Miss  Hall. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYE  HALL,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  THE 

HOUSE  OF  HOPE 

Ms.  Hall.  First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
participate  in  a  panel  of  so  many  professionals  and  elected  officials 
and  certainly  someone  appointed  by  our  President.  For  me  to  be 
sitting  on  a  panel  with  those  type  people  makes  me  real  nervous. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  don't  see  why.  I  thought  you  qualified  as 
an  expert. 

Ms.  Hall.  Thank  you.  When  I  got  to  the  building  this  morning 
I  was  a  nervous  wreck.  I  had  to  nave  someone  drive  me  because 
I  knew  I  had  to  prepare  a  speech  and  I  was  not  sure  I  could  do 
it.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  in  this  building.  The 
first  time  was  to  accept  an  award  from  HUD  for  outstanding 
performance. 

Today,  when  I  got  here  I  was  so  nervous  I  could  not  find  the  la- 
dies' room.  I  started  down  the  hall  here.  When  I  started  down  that 
hall  I  met  a  fi*iend  who  gave  me  a  very  warm  welcome.  It  was  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  I  didn't  need  a  tranquilizer  anymore 
because  I  knew  I  just  had  to  tell  him  what  my  problems  were. 

I  am  going  to  lay  aside  the  prepared  testimony.  I  am  not  talking 
to  strangers.  I  am  talking  to  fi'iends. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Hall.  This  is  the  paper  I  had  for  my  speech,  but  a  lot  of 
what  I  had  in  here  to  summarize  has  already  been  said.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  more  figures.  You  have  heard  some.  I  will  tell  you 
what  our  problems  are.  I  will  give  you  our  problem  and  you  will 
give  me  the  solution.  That  is  how  much  faith  I  have  in  you  and 
your  subcommittee. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  I  will  operate  in  this  panel 
like  I  have  always  done  in  San  Antonio.  We  are  a  HUD  homeless 
program.  We  have  25  properties.  Twenty-three  are  houses  and  two 
are  four-plex  that  we  have  giving  us  8  one-bedroom  apartments. 

The  House  of  Hope  has  been  in  business  for  4  years.  We  could 
have  folded  some  time  ago  because  it  is  an  impossible  job.  Then  I 
called  someone,  Elva  Garcia  here  in  the  local  office  in  San  Antonio. 
After  I  talked  with  Elva  for  a  few  minutes  she  would  give  me  the 
courage  to  go  on.  I  think  this  is  outstanding  for  any  person,  but  it 
is  outstanding  for  HUD. 

Then  I  realized  that  someone  who  had  been  very  supportive  of 
people  that  I  am  housing  had  now  gone  to  Washington,  DC  with 
the  President,  Henry  Cisneros.  So  I  now  have  two  friends  in  high 
places.  I  knew  I  was  a  winner  from  the  very  get  go.  We  house 
handicapped,  disabled,  and  people  with  the  MDS  virus.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  my  clients  are  people  with  the  AIDS  virus  and  their 
family  members. 

The  House  of  Hope  has  117  people  who  would  be  homeless  this 
morning  if  our  program  did  not  exist,  88  adults  and  29  children. 
Of  these  88  adults,  59  of  them  have  full-blown  AIDS. 

Can  you  see  the  problem  I  am  dealing  with?  Fifty-nine  people 
who  are  living  with  a  clock  ticking  their  life  away.  Of  the  29  chil- 
dren, 4  of  them  have  full-blown  AIDS. 
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I  have  not  included  HIV  positive  people  because  you  can  be  HIV 
positive  for  much  longer  than  you  can  be  with  full-blown  AIDS. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  homeless  population  with  special  needs.  It 
is  difficult  to  place  them  with  other  programs.  So  you  can  see  we 
are  definitely  a  very  needed  service  here  in  San  Antonio. 

Some  of  the  special  needs  that  they  have  are  home  health  care 
and  homemaker  service,  care  providers.  This  takes  money.  But  it 
still  costs  less  than  hospitalization.  Most  of  these  clients  are  on 
Medicaid  so  we  are  already  paying  for  the  hospitalization  with  tax- 
payers' money  and  it  will  cost  much  less  to  keep  them  in  a  home 
and  it  will  allow  them  to  live  with  their  family,  a  dignified  life  like 
you  and  I  live. 

We  need  funding  at  the  local  level.  We  tried  to  meet  with  our 
mayor,  and  so  far  we  have  not  been  successful  in  getting  an  ap- 
pointment. We  have  met  with  HUD  at  the  local  level  about  our  tax 
problem.  That  is  our  biggest  problem.  We  feel  that  HUD  should  go 
to  the  local  government  to  seek  a  tax  abatement  for  the  properties 
used  in  the  Homeless  Program  because  all  the  agencies  that  use 
the  homes  are  501(c)3  nonprofits. 

This  will  also  help  with  the  NIMBY,  not  in  my  backyard  syn- 
drome. If  the  properties  were  not  identified  as  to  which  property 
had  been  leased  to  which  program,  then  they  would  just  be  labeled 
HUD  homeless  programs.  If  I  go  to  the  city  council  here  in  San  An- 
tonio and  ask  for  a  tax  abatement  and  have  to  give  the  addresses 
in  the  office,  look  out  for  what  will  happen  to  HUD  programs.  We 
don't  need  that.  We  don't  need  the  danger  to  the  clients  in  the 
houses  once  they  are  identified. 

We  have  had  realtors  who  have  gone  to  HUD  to  complain  about 
the  properties  we  have  leased,  that  they  would  bring  AIDS  into  the 
neighborhoods.  This  NIMBY  is  a  terrible  problem  for  handicapped 
and  disabled  people.  Right  now  we  have  to  compete  on  a  national 
level,  which  is  very  difficult  for  a  small  agency. 

In  the  last  funding  period  HUD  received  about  1,300  applica- 
tions. Only  434  were  funded  and  only  one  of  those  in  San  Antonio. 
The  Salvation  Army  is  a  wonderful  outfit,  but  it  is  also  a  national 
organization  with  grant  writers.  So  you  can  see  how  slim  is  the 
chance  of  a  small  agency  getting  a  Federal  grant  when  we  have  to 
compete  on  a  national  level. 

The  top  priority  for  the  House  of  Hope  is  the  Tax  bill.  If  we  can 
get  some  relief  for  our  taxes  we  can  survive. 

The  second  priority  is  more  supportive  services  for  health  prob- 
lems that  I  have  told  you  about.  I  was  shocked  to  read  Congress- 
man Gronzalez'  letter  saying  we  are  number  two  on  the  poverty 
level.  This  is  a  beautiful  city  and  we  should  be  ashamed  and  do 
something  about  it. 

We  have  about  8,000  homeless  people  in  San  Antonio.  To  be 
homeless  is  the  result  of  a  problem.  If  we  simply  provide  shelter 
and  do  nothing  or  very  little  to  solve  the  problem  that  caused  the 
person  or  the  family  to  become  homeless  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
spinning  our  wheels  and  wasting  taxpayers'  money  and  we  know 
you  don't  want  taxpayers'  money  wasted. 

Hopefully,  this  subcommittee  will  be  instrumental  in  finding  so- 
lutions. If  the  solutions  are  not  found,  the  homeless  population  will 
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increase.  Do  we  want  to  be  known  as  the  leading  city  in  homeless 
people?  in  other  words,  let's  do  something  and  let's  do  it  now. 

Thank  you  very  much.  ,      /.       j  .      , 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Raye  Hall  can  be  found  m  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hall. 

Mr.  CORTEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  low-income  housing.  I  have 
had  problems  before.  I  don't  see  any  people,  residents. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  My  name  is  Jesse  Cortez.  I  live  in  San  Antonio. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  will  ask  you  to  wait  until  we  finish  with 
the  panel  and  then  we  will  recognize  you.  At  this  point  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  finish  with  the  ordered  business  of  the  day. 

I  did  want  to  note  the  presence  and  recognize  Mr.  M.  Winston 
Morton,  who  more  than  any  one  person  I  know  of  as  an  adminis- 
trator has  really  changed  the  profile  of  San  Antonio. 

When  I  was  on  the  city  council,  and  that  was  40  years  ago,  in 
fact  May  1  was  exactly  40  years  that  I  was  sworn  in  in  1953,  Mr. 
Winston  Morton  was  on  the  Planning  Commission.  He  was  working 
with  the  city  in  his  capacity  there  and  then  came  the  rule  that  cre- 
ated one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  municipal  history,  Mr. 
Secretary.  He  then  was  assigned  to  the  Planning  Commission. 

We  had  some  members  of  that  first  council  to  which  I  was  elect- 
ed who  felt  that  the  planning  department  should  be  eliminated  be- 
cause they  were  socialistic.  They  pointed  at  Houston  and  said  look, 
Houston  doesn't  have  anything  like  that.  I  would  point  out  that  it 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  city  charter,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
city  and  that  they  would  have  to  have  a  charter  election  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr.  Morton  then  came  North  and  soon  we  saw  him  before  the 
city  council  meetings  discussing  the  recommendations  for  action  on 
zoning  and  whatnot  from  the  Planning  Commission.  Well,  the  rest 
is  history.  He  soon  headed  the  commission.  He  did  an  outstanding 
job  as  soon  as  that  city  manager,  Mathews,  came  aboard  and  recog- 
nized his  talents. 

Then  we  had  the  Urban  Renewal  Program,  at  that  time  at  the 
Federal  level,  that  led  to  the  San  Antonio  Development  Agency. 
Mr.  Winston  Morton  was  there  in  the  beginning.  He  moved  from 
the  Planning  Commission  over  to  the  development  agency.  When 
Hemisphere  came,  we  would  not  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  vve 
did,  first  diverting  funds.  We  did  some  things  that  the  statutes  said 
we  were  not  supposed  to  do. 

For  instance,  we  used  everything  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration funds  to  Urban  Renewal  funds.  We  had  had  the  help 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Urban  Renewal  who  put  an  unheard  of 
raise  in  escrow,  $14  million  and  then  later  $12  million  more  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  this  market. 

We  used  that  funding.  Remember,  this  was  before  we  had  HUD. 
We  used  that  funding  and  then  very  imaginatively  Mr.  Morton  ad- 
vised the  city  planner  who  then  used  the  funds  to  divert  the  chan- 
nel of  the  San  Antonio  River,  as  we  call  it,  into  the  convention 
grounds.  These  various  sources  of  funds  were  combined  with  some 
agency  funds  from  the  predecessor  agency  of  the  Econom.ic  Develop- 
ment Agency  as  it  is  known  now. 
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So  he  has  been  in  the  forefront.  He  is  one  who  made  the  most 
exemplary  and  successful  programs  in  the  rehabilitation  of  entire 
communities  in  housing  on  the  west  side  in  section  312. 

I  just  don't  have  enough  words  with  which  to  praise  and  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  contribution  this  public  servant  has  given.  He 
recently  retired.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  stand  and  ask  him  if  he 
has  any  words  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Morton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  anything 
to  contribute.  I  think  your  panel  are  the  experts.  I  am  retiring  from 
the  agency,  as  you  know.  But  I  hope  to  keep  active  in  the  commu- 
nity, sir. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morton.  I  know  your  ex- 
pertise. If  during  the  course  of  this  hearing,  at  which  you  have 
been  since  the  beginning,  you  feel  you  would  like  to  submit  some 
written  testimony,  we  will  be  delighted  to  receive  it  and  make  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  transcript  of  this  hearing. 

We  are  also  very  fortunate  to  have  a  representative  from  the  re- 
gional office  in  Dallas  of  Fannie  Mae,  Mr.  Art  Navarro.  Also,  if  you 
have  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  at  this  time,  please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Navarro.  Not  at  this  time,  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  We  will  proceed  with  the  question  period 
because  I  want  to  give  Congressman  Rush  his  opportunity.  I  will 
submit  some  questions  in  writing. 

I  had  one  or  two  that  I  might  ask  now,  for  instance,  and  if  you 
have  it  on  the  top  of  your  head,  fine;  if  not,  you  may  answer  for 
the  record. 

What  is  the  average  size  of  the  apartment  in  public  housing,  in 
the  orthodox  public  housing? 

Mr.  Flores.  I  think  there  the  one-bedrooms  are  500  square  feet 
and  they  run  up  to  800  or  900  for  the  two-bedrooms.  We  can  get 
you  that  more  specifically. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  you  can  get  us  the  average  room  size  of 
your  developments,  I  will  appreciate  it.  You  might  go  beyond  the 
orthodox  public  housing  and  the  vast  array  or  corollary  of  public 
housing  now  available. 

Ms.  Mellon  and  Mr,  Cameron,  I  think  the  questions  I  would  have 
had  you  have  already  addressed.  I  am  familiar  with  the  report  that 
has  been  published.  I  received  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
studies  that  we  mandated  some  time  ago  through  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, which  are  actually  paid  for  by  HUD,  or  at  least  they  used  to 
be. 

It  was  your  analysis  that  has  been  the  most  helpful,  as  well  as 
yours,  Ms.  Mellon. 

I  wanted  to  recognize  the  651st  Combat  Squadron.  I  would  like 
for  them  to  stand  up  and  be  recognized.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  help  to  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Salvation  Army  nationwide, 
in  fact,  in  our  hearings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  had  always 
been  present,  particularly  in  the  case  of  homelessness. 

I  also  want  to  tie  in  some  historical  facts.  First,  if  we  don't  know 
or  don't  want  to  know  where  we  are  coming  from,  how  in  the  world 
can  we  ever  figure  out  where  we  want  to  go.  Now,  if  we  don't  know 
where  we  want  to  go,  then,  of  course,  any  road  will  take  us  there. 
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In  other  words,  you  can  take  any  road  and  it  will  get  you  where 
you  want  to  go,  if  you  don't  know  where  you  want  to  go. 

In  this  case  I  feel  compelled  to  move  toward  iustice  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  several  others,  some  of  whom  have  died  since  then.  Mr. 
McKinney,  for  instance,  was  the  only  minority  member  on  our  com- 
mittee that  would  vote  with  us  on  the  critical  issues  such  as  the 
first  attempts  to  address  homelessness. 

In  all  fairness  to  us,  we  saw  it  coming.  I  think  I  was  the  first. 
In  fact,  the  committee,  as  I  said  in  Houston  the  day  before  yester- 
day, was  the  first  one  to  bring  national  attention  to  what  later  be- 
came the  homelessness  crisis.  That  was  December  15,  1982. 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  year  we  began  to  have  the  first  mani- 
festations that  I  had  seen.  I  am  a  Depression  era  kid,  but  I  had 
not  seen  this  form  of  poverty  or  homelessness.  When  people  talk 
about  violence  I  remember  Ghandi's  observation  that  the  worst 
form  of  violence  is  poverty.  When  you  look  at  it,  it  is.  It  is  the  worst 
form  of  violence.  When  we  prescribe  poverty  to  a  fellow  human  we 
are  doing  the  worst  violence  we  could  do  to  a  human  short  of  assas- 
sinating nim. 

Poverty  has  been  a  problem  all  along,  but  coming  from  San  Anto- 
nio, having  served  on  the  city  council  is  a  great  privilege  in  a  de- 
mocracy, I  was  able  to  work  toward  reducing  poverty. 

I  might  say  that  is  the  only  ambition  I  ever  had  was  to  be  on 
the  council.  Once  I  discovered  I  was  going  to  be  in  political  office, 
I  had  not  intended  it,  I  discovered  that  this  was  the  field  which 
made  me  happy,  what  I  called  legislative  advocacy.  I  discovered 
that  sitting  on  the  city  council  allowed  me  to  advocate  as  I  saw  fit. 

San  Antonio  was  still  afflicted.  For  instance,  less  than  a  quarter 
mile  away,  we  had  citizens  drinking  water  from  barrels  they  would 
buy  at  40  and  50  cents. 

The  City  Water  Board,  then  constituted  as  the  City  Public  Serv- 
ice Board  is  still  constituted,  as  a  self-perpetuating  board.  Even 
though  it  was  called  the  City  Water  Board,  it  was  the  legal  picture. 
People  had  no  control  over  it.  It  was  based  on  an  indenture  going 
back  to  1945. 

So  I  proposed  the  horrendous  principle  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  We  could  not  get  audits.  The  Federal  Reserve  said 
it  was  beyond  our  prerogative.  One  thing  that  helped  me  was  that 
I  had  studied  law.  I  knew  that  public  utility  rates  were  the  exclu- 
sive responsibility  of  the  local  legislative  body  and  could  not  be 
delegated. 

The  day  we  were  sworn  in  on  May  1,  1953,  we  were  faced  with 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  then  two  newspapers  in  the  city  announcing 
new  water  rates  that  ranged  all  the  way  from  36.6  percent  for  the 
Va-inch  pipe.  About  92,000  consumers  were  affected.  For  the  aver- 
age water  user,  it  was  a  6-percent  increase  for  the  6-inch  pipes 
used  by  the  hotels  and  the  private  folks  who  had  their  wells. 

I  thought  that  was  wrong.  Knowing  the  basic  public  utilities 
were  fair  return  on  fair  value  based  on  a  rate  structure  analysis, 
I  asked  them  why  there  was  an  increase.  They  said  this  is  the  rate 
and  it  is  going  to  be  effective  on  June  1.  In  knowing  the  city  char- 
ter, which  I  read  every  night  before  our  Thursday  meeting,  I 
memorized  it  practically,  I  knew  that  the  city  council  did  have  a 
responsibility  and  they  could  not  force  it.  Anyway,  to  make  a  long 
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story  short,  I  was  told  that  the  city  council  had  no  alternative  but 
to  approve  the  increase. 

Afler  I  raised  the  question,  if  the  previous  city  council  approved 
these  rates,  they  said,  of  course  not.  They  were  just  announced.  I 
said  they  are  not  valid  because  the  law  says  only  the  city  local  leg- 
islative body  could  set  rates.  They  went  on  ahead  and  voted  8  to 
1.  When  the  bills  came  later  that  month  there  was  such  an  uproar 
that  the  then  chairman  of  the  City  Water  Board  called  the  mayor 
and  said  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  public  hearing  because  we 
have  had  an  average  of,  I  forget  how  many  hundred  calls  a  day 
protesting.  So  we  had  a  public  hearing. 

They  said,  well,  we  have  always  done  it  this  way.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  raised  objections.  I  said  that  any  citizen  paying  on 
the  basis  of  that  rate  was  entitled  to  deduct.  He  would  not  be 
knowledgeable  because  the  city  had  never  set  up  since  the  first  city 
manager  that  section  which  is  still  in  the  charter  providing  for  a 
public  utility  regulator. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  director  of  public  utilities  was  answer- 
able to  the  council  directly  and  was  supposed,  under  the  charter, 
to  give  a  report  or  audit  of  every  public  utility  to  the  council  annu- 
ally. So  naturally  city  managers  were  not  fond  of  it  because  that 
man  was  supposed  to  report  to  the  city  council,  but  the  city  council 
was  not  very  much  interested.  Finally,  we  had  an  uproar.  When 
the  citizens  began  to  question  the  raise  in  the  rates,  the  Water 
Board  requested  another  session  with  the  council  and  announced  a 
reduction  in  prices. 

I  still  said  it  was  wrong.  Well,  we  could  not  do  much.  I  asked  for 
an  audit.  They  said  we  have  an  audit  that  we  will  give  you  if  you 
want.  I  said,  no,  that  is  not  what  I  am  seeking;  therefore,  we  did 
not  get  anyplace  that  year  or  the  following  year. 

Then,  in  1955  with  the  new  council  I  was  able  to  convince  them 
to  hire  an  independent  CPA,  Roy  Polk.  He  went  over  and  obtained 
the  audit.  Once  he  had  the  audit,  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion I  needed.  There  was  one  line  item  that  said  $2^/2  million  in 
unbonded  indebtedness.  Now,  what  does  that  mean? 

Well,  what  it  turned  out  to  be  was  this:  The  City  Water  Board 
was  interchangeable  with  the  board  of  the  Gross  National  Bank, 
which  was  a  depository  for  the  City  Water  Board. 

In  other  words,  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Board  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Gross  National  Bank.  What  happened, 
as  I  unraveled  it,  was  that  they  had  worked  up  a  bargain.  There 
were  a  select  number  of  builders  who,  after  the  war,  had  to  build 
homes.  The  city  had  to  find  a  place  for  those  homes  and  they  did. 
But  the  water  board  did  not  have  money  to  extend  water  mains. 
So  these  select  builders,  and  there  were  only  three,  were  given  that 
opportunity,  but  mostly  two  did  it. 

They  would  say,  all  right,  Mr.  Water  Board,  we  will  extend  it  at 
our  cost  provided  you  give  us  a  note  saying  that  when  and  if  funds 
are  available  you  will  repay  us. 

They  didn't  have  the  $250,000  in  one  case  to  extend  over  the 
north  side.  So  what  they  did,  they  got  that  promise,  went  to  the 
Gross  National  Bank,  deducted  $250,000  and  then  extended  the 
main.  Then  each  home  buyer  was  charged  a  per  capita  cost  for  that 
extension. 
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On  top  of  that,  the  Water  Board  would  reimburse  that  money  to 
the  builder  at  the  first  available  opportunity.  I  didn't  want  to  make 
a  big  scandal.  On  the  contrary,  I  wanted  to  correct  this.  So  I  asked 
that  two  things  be  done:  One,  that  the  city  council,  on  the  basis  of 
the  audit,  institute  and  devise  a  way  of  reforming  the  City  Water 
Board  and;  two,  that  the  City  Water  Board  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  the  council  would  not  go  along  with  my  second 
proposition  so  we  finally  opted  in  1956  for  an  election  to  change  the 
charter  and  provide  for  a  council-appointed  water  board. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time  after  that  first  council-appointed  water 
board,  you  had  all  these  private  water  companies  bought  and 
mains  extended  and  you  got  rid  of  that  problem.  So  I  have  been 
through  all  of  this. 

When  we  come  to  these  problems,  poverty  is  economic.  Impover- 
ished people  cannot  do  much  about  affordable  housing  much  less 
ownership.  They  can't  do  much  about  supplying  the  needs  for  their 
children  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  and  keep  them  in  school.  So  on 
the  city  council  I  proposed  two  plans. 

One  p%an  was  to  address  San  Antonio's  high  rate  of  illiteracy.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  city  could,  through  the  full 
faith  and  credit,  raise  about  $75,000  to  be  used  in  conjoiner  with 
the  San  Antonio  public  school  system.  At  that  time,  the  main  edu- 
cational activity  in  the  city  was  in  the  public  schools  and  I  wanted 
to  use  those  school  buildings  that  lay  empty  during  the  summer  or 
after  school  for  the  purposes  of  educating  adults  and  what  we  now 
call  dropouts. 

It  was  denounced  immediately  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  who,  as  a  politician,  was  trying  to  get  the  city,  the  San  An- 
tonio Public  School  Board,  politicized.  I  had  no  support  and  every- 
body said  where  are  you  going  to  get  $75,000.  I  thought  we  could 
use  that  tremendous  reservoir  of  retirees  we  have  in  this  country, 
who  are  highly  trained  and  highly  educated  and  for  minimal  cost, 
would  be  able  to  be  the  instructors. 

The  other  was  sort  of  a  park  enhancement  program  through  the 
use  of  youth  work,  which  would  be  something  like  a  local  CCC.  Of 
course,  that  didn't  work  out.  Then,  I  went  to  the  State  Senate.  At 
that  time,  1957,  the  whole  budget  for  the  whole  State  park  system 
was  $250,000.  San  Antonio  had  $2V2  million  for  its  city  public  sys- 
tem in  1957. 

So  I  then  proposed  that  we  establish  through  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  of  Texas  the  Texas  Youth  Commission,  and  uti- 
lize unemployed  youth  by  employing  them  in  our  State  public 
parks.  Well,  we  got  nowhere. 

Then  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  Lo  and  behold,  I  find  that  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey  had  Senate  bill  1,  the  National  Youth  Con- 
servation Commission.  So  I  went  over  and  met  him  and  asked  his 
permission  to  use  it  in  the  House  and  I  did.  We  could  not  get  any- 
place until  1964  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

In  that  act  you  will  find  Title  VII  and  a  host  of  things  under 
there,  but  among  them  was  the  community  action  plan.  That  was 
a  phrase  which  I  phrased  and  insisted  on  using.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  in  absolute  agreement.  We  could  not  fund,  however, 
what  we  had  visualized  as  the  National  Youth  Conservation  Com- 
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mission,  but  we  did  the  next  thing  by  creating  a  Neighborhood 
Word  Study  Program. 

In  San  Antonio,  we  had  a  dropout  rate  among  Hispanics.  The 
1950  census  will  show  you  that  San  Antonio's  14-year-old  Hispanic 
surnamed  male  had  an  average  educational  attainment  of  less  than 
five  grades.  We  had  census  tracts  in  which  you  had  as  high  an  un- 
employment rate  as  15  percent.  The  rate  was  directly  tied  in  with 
the  education  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  his  earning  power, 
so  we  tried  to  target  these  programs. 

In  community  action,  I  insisted  on  saying  community  action  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  the  Congress  setting  the  priorities  in  those 
areas  that  would  be  forming  the  economic  development  corpora- 
tions at  a  later  date  in  San  Antonio,  established  a  super  board  say- 
ing this  is  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done. 

We  provided  community  action  so  that  the  communities  in  the  af- 
fected areas  would  elect  their  representatives  to  the  board.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  that  experience.  Well,  the  dropout  rate  in  less 
than  a  10-year  period,  between  1965  and  1972  in  San  Antonio 
among  that  same  group,  decreased  and  continued  to  do  so  with  the 
advent  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  Senate  I  would  go  to  the  middle  schools' 
graduation  ceremonies  and  the  principals  would  tell  me  in  these 
Southwest  and  Western  schools,  they  would  say,  well,  only  one  out 
of  four  of  these  kids  is  going  to  go  on  to  high  school.  That»becomes 
cumulative  because  those  kids,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  adults  who 
are  unidentified,  unskilled,  and  untrained.  That  is  the  most  ex- 
posed area  of  our  work  force,  our  potential  work  force.  So  we 
thought  if  we  could  dovetail  an  opportunity  for  that  kid  and  the 
family  by  providing  him  with  work  to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come, and  with  the  ability  to  stay  in  school.  So,  the  dropout  rate 
was  reversed,  and  went  down  to  below  20  percent. 

I  noticed  the  statistics  today  that  has  happened  only  since  1985. 
I  have  tracked  those  statistics  and  I  have  tracked  the  Student  Loan 
Program,  and  the  direct  impact  on,  say,  the  San  Antonio  Commu- 
nity College.  Among  who?  The  poorest.  Who  are  the  poorest? 

When  I  see  the  statistics,  it  hurts  me  because  it  is  recidivism.  It 
is  going  back.  It  coincided  with  the  Federal  Government  retreating 
from  the  commitments  not  only  in  housing,  but  particularly  in 
housing. 

President  Reagan's  first  budget  in  1981  called  for  an  80  percent 
impact  on  the  programs  over  which  our  committee  has  jurisdiction. 
David  Stockman  was  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  only  non-Budget  Committee  appearance  he  ever 
made  was  at  our  subcommittee  in  March,  1981, 

If  we  had  accepted  the  recommendations  he  made  then,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  by  July  1,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  every  FHA  field  office  that  they  could  not  commit  $1  of 
mortgage  insurance.  Fortunately,  he  was  considered  a  financial 
genius. 

Well,  he  showed  his  ignorance  of  housing  finance  because  they 
were  targeting  the  $31  billion  that  thev  had,  but  it  was  over  a  30- 
year  period.  They  were  targeting  that  for  elimination.  I  asked  him, 
is  this  what  you  mean?  It  was  not  until  an  assistant  came  up, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  said,  well  no,  we  don't  really 
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mean  that.  What  we  mean  is  that  in  the  100  percent  subsidized 
FHA  we  must  have  a  reduction.  We  have  had  to  battle.  You  can 
see  the  joy,  the  gladness,  and  the  hope  that  I  feel  to  know  that  we 
have  a  Secretary  like  Mr.  Cisneros,  who  this  morning  announced 
what  he  told  me  more  than  a  week  ago.  The  Secretary  will  request 
funding  for  another  government  program — if  it  sounds  braggadocio, 
I  would  be  glad  to  plead  guilty — that  I  developed. 

I  developed  it  during  the  middle  1980's  when  it  was  obvious  that 
the  S&Ls  which  had  been  the  main  financial  framework  of  record 
for  the  construction  of  homes  at  affordable  prices  and  sale  of  homes 
at  affordable  prices  based  on  a  fixed  long-term,  30-year  mortgage 
was  failing.  So  I  devised  what  I  call  a  national  housing  trust. 

There  are  some  other  countries  that  have  similar  things.  When 
they  submitted  to  housing  that  is  what  it  did.  It  stabilized  and 
capped  the  rates. 

We  also  targeted  the  first-time  home  buyer  as  the  Secretary  ex- 
plained very,  very  well.  It  took  us  from  about  1986  to  1990  to  fi- 
nally see  it  enacted  into  statutory  form.  The  main  idea  is  that  it 
will  utilize  no  new  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  it  will  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  by  S&Ls  and  others  and  we  visualize  that  this 
would  be  one  hope  of  restoring  some  of  our  ability  in  the  S&L 
movement  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned. 

The  other  was  that  we  would  provide  a  taxpayers'  recoup  in  case 
that  home  was  sold.  At  the  point  of  sale,  the  subsidy  would  be  paid 
back.  We  could  not  get  it  funded,  the  Secretary  is  correct,  until 
now.  It  is  a  tremendous  program.  Until  we  start  there,  we  will  not 
turn  the  country  around  as  far  as  depressed  economic  behavior. 

For  that  reason  I  also  devised  the  national  housing  and  economic 
communities  stimulus.  This  was  in  the  last  Congress.  We  got  that 
out  of  the  subcommittee  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  we  targeted  $30 
billion  on  a  bipartisan  basis  out  of  the  subcommittee  and  out  of  the 
full  House  committee. 

Now,  did  President  Bush  obstruct?  No.  We  got  this  out  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  We  were  able  to  convince  very  skeptical  and  reluc- 
tant Republicans.  They  knew.  They  were  intelligent.  So  we  went 
through,  but  when  it  came  to  the  leadership  of  our  Congress  in  the 
House,  they  would  not  touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole.  They  would  not 
let  me  run  with  it  in  the  Rules  Committee  because  once  we  pass 
a  bill  out  of  the  committee  it  goes  to  Rules  and  that  is  the  power 
of  the  Speaker  where  they  determine  what  happens. 

We  don't  have  that  power.  If  we  get  a  chance,  though,  it  will  go 
to  the  floor  and  we  will  sell  it.  But  anyway,  we  made  visits  begin- 
nmg  with  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  on  January  7  of  last  year.  We 
went  all  over  the  South.  We  went  to  Spartanburg  on  the  border  be- 
tween South  and  North  Carolina  where  they  have  problems.  We 
went  to  Baltimore. 

We  went  to  Congressman  Mfume's  district  where  he  was  bom. 
We  went  to  Cleveland  where  they  had  an  all-day  hearing.  We  had 
a  report  that  33  percent  of  their  manufacturing  jobs  were  gone, 
most  of  them  across  the  border  to  the  maquilladora.  Then  we  went 
to  Los  Angeles  on  February  10.  We  went  to  South  Central. 

Actually,  it  was  the  only  building  where  you  could  have  a  hear- 
ing. We  had  an  all-day  hearing  and  it  was  so  disturbing  and  trou- 
bhng  that  I  immediately  stopped  the  rest  of  the  schedule.  We  were 
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going  to  Detroit  and  we  were  going  to  Philadelphia  and  we  still  in- 
tend to,  but  we  came  back  and  wrote  an  interim  report.  I  wanted 
to  hand  it  to  the  Speaker. 

He  was  not  there  so  I  left  it.  I  never  got  a  response.  Finally, 
when  the  Speaker  called  a  chairman's  meeting  I  raised  the  issue. 
He  said,  no,  the  President  has  advanced  his  Tax  Program  and  we 
have  to  meet  him  on  those  grounds.  So  we  are  devising  an  answer 
to  the  President's  program.  I  will  guarantee  you  that  because  we 
figured  with  even  less  than  $340  billion  we  would  not  have  to  have 
a  new  bureaucracy  because  you  have  CDBG  in  every  community 
you  can  think  of,  and  every  one  of  the  leaders  and  mayors  of  those 
communities  testified  and  said  they  were  ready  to  go,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  money  and  that  they  could  use  not  $10  billion,  but 
$30  billion  at  least.  That  is  why  we  targeted  that. 

Some  of  the  communities  that  have  started  within  30  days,  what, 
infrastructure,  as  you  mentioned,  housing  is  not  out  there  on  a  hill 
by  itself  You  have  to  have  water,  utilities,  streets.  The  infrastruc- 
ture is  absolutely  necessary.  We  estimated  very  conservatively  that 
a  minimal  amount  of  time,  which  means  that  it  would  be  a  6- 
month  period  at  the  most,  we  would  have  employed  over  650,000 
people,  from  laborers  to  architects. 

The  League  of  Cities  endorsed  it.  The  Association  for  Mayors  en- 
dorsed it.  The  Governors  Association  endorsed  it.  Homebuilders  en- 
dorsed it.  Mortgage  bankers  endorsed  it,  but  our  leadership,  and 
thev  weren't  Republican,  because  they  were  convinced  that  they 
had  to  meet  the  President  on  taxes.  Well,  they  did. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Tax  bill  that  brings 
about  prosperity,  but  if  that  is  the  way  you  are  going  that  is  fine, 
but  I  think  that  is  tragic  because  no  matter  who  is  in  charge  at 
the  White  House,  we  are  all  obedient  to  the  needs  that  are  bur- 
geoning up  from  the  midst  of  our  society. 

All  the  experience  I  have  had  in  these  recessions  is  that  when 
they  bottomed  out  and  started,  shallow  got  deeper  and  deeper,  took 
longer  to  come  out.  Every  time  there  was  a  turnaround  it  started 
in  Uie  construction  sector.  So  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am, 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  how  indebted  that  you  are  the  first  to  recognize 
that  and  have  gone  to  the  President  and  elicited  from  him  a  com- 
mitment for  that  amount  of  money,  which  certainly  is  substantial 
enough  to  prove  itself.  It  will  prove  itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had,  perhaps,  CJeorge  Bush  would  have 
been  reelected  because  there  is  no  question  that  by  the  time  that 
the  election  came  around  last  November,  you  would  have  had  over 
a  half  million  people  employed  that  were  not.  But  today  when  I  see 
President  Clinton's  plan,  which  initially  was  very  good  and  some 
aspects  of  the  stimulus  package  was  subtracted,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, from  our  plan,  meet  the  Senate  and  not  even  get  16  after  he 
reduced  it  to  try  to  accommodate.  That  is  the  Congress.  I  hate  to 
say  that  because  I  love  the  Congress.  But  that  is  who  did  it.  For 
whatever  reason  that  is  where  it  is. 

So  today  I  want  to  tell  you  all  that  you  have  been  most  helpful. 
The  statistics,  of  course,  reinforce  and  help  us  very  much.  The  only 
thing  I  have  to  say,  Ms.  Hall,  is  I  hope  you  have  a  chance  to  have 
access  to  the  mayor.  You  said  you  have  problems.  I  hope  you  took 
advantage  when  ne  was  here. 
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Ms.  Hall.  Well,  no.  He  left  too  soon.  I  will  eet  him  later. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  Thanks  to  a  Dr. 
McDermott,  who  is  a  doctor  and  who  was  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee,  we  have  a  Housing  for  AIDS  Patients  na- 
tionally. To  see  this  effort  in  San  Antonio  makes  me  feel  good  be- 
cause there  is  a  need  there  and  we  recognize  it  in  the  Congress. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get,  but  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
McDermott  we  did.  So  we  want  to  be  helpful  to  you.  Your  presence 
here  will  help  us  try  to  help  you. 

Ms.  Hall.  You  know  that  is  the  problem  in  San  Antonio.  We  do 
have  a  very  effective  AIDS  Program.  The  San  Antonio  AIDS  Foun- 
dation does  a  fantastic,  wonderful  job.  They  house  the  person  with 
AIDS. 

My  son  died  of  AIDS  5V2  years  ago.  He  had  other  problems,  but 
he  was  not  an  I.V.  drug  user  or  any  of  the  things  that  you  picture 
someone  with  AIDS.  It  woke  me  up  that  AIDS  can  touch  all  of  us. 
But  my  son  did  not  die  in  the  AIDS  Foundation.  My  son  died  in 
the  bedroom  in  his  own  house  with  his  dog  and  cat  laying  on  the 
floor.  It  woke  me  up  to  disabled  people.  Not  everybody  in  the  House 
of  Hope  has  AIDS. 

There  are  other  disabilities,  but  the  largest  percentage  is  AIDS. 
We  need  to  house  the  whole  family. 

Congressman  Gonzalez,  I  am  more  stars  and  stripes,  apple  pie, 
and  mom  than  John  Wayne  ever  dared  to  be.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Goodwin  that  there  are  people  we  cannot  help,  but  we  certainly 
should  not  turn  our  back  on  those  that  we  can.  The  core  of  the  fam- 
ily is  so  important.  If  we  don't  have  morals  and  if  we  don't  have 
scruples  and  we  don't  hold  our  families  together,  then  we  are  not 
Americans  anymore. 

We  have  to  do  this  for  people  with  AIDS  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult. You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  are 
evicted.  On  paper  it  is  not  because  of  AIDS,  but  once  they  know 
vou  have  AIDS  you  will  be  homeless.  Some  families  will  make  you 
homeless.  They  will  put  you  out  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
virus.  It  has  been  difficult. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  HUD,  we  would  have  people  dying  on  the 
streets.  The  hospice  is  not  for  everyone.  I  thank  every  one  of  you 
all  for  caring  about  them.  My  son  never  needed  the  service,  but  I 
am  so  glad  it  is  there  for  other  people's  sons. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Congressman,  forgive  me  for  having  taken 
too  long. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  so  kind  to  allow  me  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  your  remarks.  I  do  want  to  commend  both  you  and 
the  staff  for  assembling  this  outstanding  panel  of  witnesses  today. 
It  has  been  very  insightful  and  quite  an  experience  for  me  to  see 
how  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  struggled  to  resolve  a  problem  that 
is  a  national  problem  and  a  problem  that  I  am  working  on  and  I 
share  in  my  own  district  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

I  do  have  one  or  two  questions.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  know  we 
have  another  session  to  go  to.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  address  this  particular  issue. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  in  the  Congress  passed  this  cur- 
rent year  an  earned  income  tax  credit  which  I  think  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  poor  people  across  the  Nation,  especially  the  working 
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poor.  I  am  aware  of  an  earned  income  tax  credit  campaign  whereby 
there  is  an  effort  to  inform  working  poor  people  about  the  fact  that 
they  could  increase  their  income  up  to  $2,346  at  a  maximum  and 
they  could  also  lessen  their  tax  liaoility.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
entitlements. 

Is  there  any  collaboration  between  HUD  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations  to  help  them  gain  the  resources  of  HUD  and  local 
housing  developments  in  Chicago  or  the  Chicago  Housing  Authori- 
ties, San  Antonio  Housing  Authority,  various  other  housing 
authorities? 

Are  there  any  efforts  to  engage  or  develop  collaborative  effort  to 
inform  public  housing  residents  about  the  earned  income  tax 
credit? 

Secretary  Cisneros.  Congressman,  yes,  there  are. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue,  the  centerpiece  of  the  President's 
economic  package  this  last  budget.  It  is  a  large  sum  of  money  that 
he  asked  for  and,  as  you  know,  really  had  to  fight  hard  to  maintain 
it  because  he  was  committed  to  a  $20  billion  program. 

The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  has  the  potential  to  eliminate,  as 
you  correctly  said,  a  statistical  category  in  American  life  which  is 
the  working  poor.  The  theory  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  is 
that  people  who  work  full  time,  minimum  wage  or  better,  40-hour 
week,  should  not  be  below  the  poverty  line.  Today  they  are.  And 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  returns  enough  in  a  tax  rebate  to 
persons  who  are  technically  below  the  poverty  line  that  if  they  are 
full-time,  40-hour-a-week  workers  it  ought  to  lift  them  above 
poverty. 

Now  when  that  is  combined  with  the  minimum  wage  increase  we 
begin  to  really  see  some  impact  for  working  Americans  and  lifl 
them  above  poverty. 

Yes,  sir,  we  do  have  a  series  of  collaborations  with  other  depart- 
ments to  inform  people  as  well  as  collaborations  with  our  partners 
and  allies  in  work  across  the  country. 

One  final  point,  if  I  may — and  I  would  like  to  share  this  with  the 
subcommittee  at  another  time  that  the  chairman  feels  is  appro- 
priate— but  when  one  does  a  quick  tally  of  the  things  that  you  and 
the  Congress  have  passed  and  that  the  President  has  initiated  in 
the  last  year  alone,  it  begins  to  resemble  the  kind  of  coherent 
urban  approach  that  many  of  us  have  been  calling  for  for  years. 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  is  the  centerpiece  of  it. 

You  add  to  that  the  permanent  extension  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  which  results  in  housing,  permanent  extension  of  low-income 
tax  credits  which  will  bring  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  housing,  full  funding  of  Head  Start,  full  funding  of  immunization 
programs  for  children.  National  Service,  which  will  bring  100,000 
young  volunteers  of  college  age  talent  to  work  in  service,  the  major- 
ity of  which  will  be  in  urban  areas. 

Add  to  that  welfare  reform,  health  care  reform  which  will  deal 
with  37  million  Americans  who  are  not  insured,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  urban  areas  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
trauma  rooms  and  emergency  care  medicine,  the  strengthening  of 
the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  which  brings  commercial  bank 
credit  to  central  city  areas,  the  putting  in  place  of  community  de- 
velopment banks  which  creates  a  new  network  of  capital  institu- 
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tions,  the  reforming  of  our  training  initiatives  so  that  we  begin  to 
make  sense  of  work  to  school  programs. 

When  you  put  all  that  together  and  others  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, all  of  which  have  been  passed  in  the  last  year  or  are  pro- 
posed for  congressional  action  in  1994,  you  begin  to  see — although 
it  is  not  called  explicitly  an  urban  strategy,  you  begin  to  see  a  very 
coherent  package  of  tnings  that  many  nave  been  calling  for  for 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk  of  being  presumptuous,  it  may  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  a  hearing  at  some  point  to  try  to  group  all 
that  together  and  make  sense  of  it  because  I  really  think  that  it 
is  a  powerful  mix. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  We  do  intend  to,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready scheduled  to  have  you  come  before  us  when  that  package  is 
together.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  you  on  those  1993  initia- 
tives that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  Senate  has  passed 
them,  so  we  want  to  act  on  them. 

Ms.  Calderon.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  Congressman 
Rush,  I  think  I  have  some  interesting  things  to  tell  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. 

For  the  past  3  years  locally  we  have  undertaken  a  very  large 
public  awareness  effort  here  in  San  Antonio.  We  have  developed 
steering  committees  comprised  of  the  business  community,  schools, 
civic  organizations,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  media,  and  major 
employers. 

We  have  also  worked  very,  very  closely  with  the  housing  author- 
ity for  the  past  few  years,  and  through  the  housing  authority  have 
been  able  to  contact  about  10,000  families. 

We  also  have  worked  with  the  local  utility  company  here  using 
their  monthly  statement  in  January  to  send  out  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lion informational  pieces  on  the  earned  income  credit. 

The  first  year  that  we — or,  rather,  the  second  year  that  we  un- 
dertook this  it  went  so  well  locally  that  we  thought  we  had  a  good 
deal  and  went  to  the  State  Comptroller  and  engaged  him  in  the 
State  campaign.  At  that  time,  most  of  the  work  fell  on  Partnership 
for  Hope,  but  the  State  Comptroller,  being  a  very  intelligent  indi- 
vidual, quickly  saw  the  value  in  terms  of  promoting  the  earned  in- 
come credit.  For  San  Antonio  it  has  meant  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion to  $70  million  EIC  dollars.  At  the  State  level,  it  has  meant  a 
little  over  $1  billion. 

And  so,  under  his  leadership,  they  have  pretty  much  institu- 
tionalized that  public  awareness  campaign  out  of  his  office,  and  our 
role  really  now  has  been  to  focus  on  south  Texas  where  we  know 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  families  that  would  benefit  from  the  earned 
income  credit  campaign.  And,  in  fact,  we  want  Washington  to  see 
both  the  local  and  State  as  model  campaigns. 

Mr.  Rush.  Great.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
The  HOME  Program  and  the  CDBG  Program,  is  there  a  downside 
to  consolidating  those  two  approaches  in  order  to  make  it  more  ex- 
pansive, make  one  program  more  expansive?  Is  there  a  downside 
to  that? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Congressman,  I  do  believe  there  would  be  a 
downside.  The  way  that  the  CDBG  Program  and  the  HOME  Pro- 
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gram  are  designed,  they  deal  with  different  segments  of  the  com- 
munity needs.  They  deal  with  different  targeted  populations. 

For  example,  the  HOME  Program  has  very  specific  targeting  for 
housing.  It  is  deeper  targeted  for  low  income.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
units,  for  example,  need  to  be  below  80  percent  and  then  another 
half  a  percentage  of  that  below  50  percent  of  median  income.  It  is 
very  much  targeted  to  low-income  housing,  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  It  is  a  housing  strategy. 

CDBG,  which  has  existed  for  much  longer,  has  gradually  evolved 
to  be  used  by  communities  more  for  infrastructure,  lots  of  streets 
and  roads  and  sidewalks  and  communities,  lots  of  parks  and  librar- 
ies and  public  spaces,  and  some  housing.  A  small  percentage  of 
CDBG,  up  to  15  to  20  percent  on  the  average,  is  used  for  housing, 
but  it  doesn't  have  the  same  targeting  requirements,  so  we  don  t 
get  the  same  effect  of  targeting.  Mayors  and  community  activists 
view  the  CDBG  Program  as  the  most  flexible  money  that  they  get 
for  community  improvements,  and  they  would  be  reluctant  to  give 
it  up  as  a  flexible  source  of  money  for  community  improvement  so 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  well,  we  are  going  to  take  that  and  target 
it  not  just  to  housing  because  then  there  would  be  no  money  for 
the  other  things  they  want  to  do. 

The  constituency  for  the  HOME  Program  is  different.  Unlike 
CDBG,  which  the  mayors  regard  as  their  program  for  distribution, 
working  with  the  community  leadership  as  we  do  here  in  San  Anto- 
nio or  did  here  in  San  Antonio  in  the  HOME  Program,  its  constitu- 
ency is  more  the  nonprofit  and  housing  sector.  So  they  have  dif- 
ferent targeting,  different  constituencies,  different  ways  in  which 
they  are  utilized. 

Now  what  we  are  doing — because  I  don't  think  combining  them 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  What  we  are  doing — and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Cuomo  is  doing  a  very  good  job  of  this — is  requiring  that  the 
CHAS  which  must  be  put  in  place,  the  Housing  Area  Strategy  Pro- 
gram, which  must  be  in  place  in  order  to  use  the  HOME  Pro- 
gram— and  there  is  a  separate  master  plan  required  for  CDBG — 
that  those  be  combined  so  that  we  at  HLFD  can  see  what  is  a  com- 
munity's overall  plan  for  CDBG  and  for  HOME  and  how  do  the^ 
integrate  and  in  the  process  eliminating  the  requirement  for  dupli- 
cate planning  processes. 

So  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  think  we  want  to  go.  We  want  to 
make  sense  of  the  two  and  use  them  complementarily  but  not  com- 
bine programs  because  they  have  different  effects. 

Mr.  Rush.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Flores. 

Mr.  Flores,  in  the  testimony  from  most  of  the  panel  members  I 
didn't  hear  too  much  mention  about  crime  in  public  housing,  and 
if  that  is  not  a  problem  I  must  congratulate  you  and  the  public 
housing  agency  here  in  San  Antonio  because  it  is  a  problem  in  Chi- 
cago, an  acute  problem.  Is  there  a  problem  in  terms  of  crime? 

Mr.  Flores.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  crime  in  public  housing.  I  think  our 
situation  here  is  that  most  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  is  in  pub- 
lic housing  property  but  not  by  the  residents.  It  basically 

We  just  had  an  incident — I  think  we  talked  about  Spring  View 
Apartments  where  in  a  period  of  about  48  hours  there  were  four 
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murders.  None  of  them  were  residents.  None  of  the  ones  that  com- 
mitted the  crimes  were  residents.  So  what  we  find  is  a  crime  has 
been  committed  at  the  public  housing  property,  but  not  by  the 
residents. 

I  think  the  difference  between  us  and  Chicago  is  that  yours  are 
predominantly  highrise  public  housing  developments.  In  our  case, 
Spring  View  Apartments  is  421  apartments,  two-story  walk-up,  on 
50  acres. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  the 
San  Antonio  Police  Department.  Their  officers  uniformed,  armed 
and  trained  work  for  us,  at  about  $13.50  an  hour,  so  we  have  an 
excellent  situation.  And  we  do  supplement  some  of  that  with  pri- 
vate security,  but  we  do  provide  very  little  on  our  own  operating 
budget.  Most  of  it  comes  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Rush.  So  there  is  no  gang  problem  in  public  housing? 

Mr.  Flores.  Not  to  the  extent  that  you  would  find  in  Chicago, 
I  think.  We  have  offset  a  lot  of  it  with  a  very  extensive  work  with 
the  City  Youth  Program,  the  Youth  Employment  Program  I  men- 
tioned, with  a  very  extensive  recreational  program. 

Ms.  Mellon  mentioned  work  on  the  military.  We  have  done  that, 
too.  At  Spring  View  Apartments,  for  example,  we  have  an  engineer- 
ing reserve  outfit  here  that  comes  in  maybe  one  weekend  a  month. 
And  they  build  a  road  one  weekend;  next  weekend  they  tear  it 
down.  We  engaged  them — that,  instead  of  doing  that,  why  don't  you 
come  to  Spring  View  Apartments  and  build  a  baseball  field?  Which 
they  did. 

Then  the  RTC  houses  that  I  mentioned,  the  youth  employment, 
the  Army  also  works  with  that.  A  senior  master  sergeant  that  grew 
up  in  one  of  our  public  housing  developments  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
he  created  what  is  called  a  salida  or  the  way  out,  the  gate,  that 
he  took  at-risk  youth,  primarily  those  that  were  going  into  middle 
school,  and  created  a  weekend  summer  camp  at  a  military  installa- 
tion here  that  is  used  primarily  for  reservists  that  has  helped  a  lot. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  intervention  that  has  helped  keep 
the  gang  problem  down.  Again,  there  is  a  gang  problem  in  San  An- 
tonio. I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  some — those  that  are  in  pub- 
lic housing  seem  to  respect  the  public  housing  property. 

Mr.  Rush.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority  have  used  excess  funds  from  section  8  certifi- 
cates to  fund  not-ior-profit  organizations,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Flores.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rush.  And  how  does  that  operate?  Can  you  explain  how  that 
operates? 

Mr.  Flores.  Well,  basically,  the  Section  8  Assistance  Program 
provides  us  an  opportunity  to  become  very  efficient,  and  it  gives 
you  the  economic  reward  at  the  end.  And  HUD  has  a  contract  pro- 
vision that  if  you  do  have  earnings  that  they  must  be  used  for 
housing  purposes  consistent  with  State  and  local  law.  So,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can,  we  will  create  a  nonprofit  to  go  after  and  do  the 
particular  aspect  of  affordable  housing. 

We  have  used  our  section  8  earned  administrative  fees  to  support 
those  activities  by,  again,  the  layering.  We  might  be  able  to  buy 
that  dilapidated  piece  of  property  and  then  go  to  the  bank  or  go 
to  the  city  and  obtain  the  funds  to  rehabilitate  that  property,  and 
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then  that  keeps  on  a  roll,  that  we  can  keep  anything  that  we  have 
out  of  there  to  go  to  the  next  property  and  to  the  next  property. 
So  we  have  been  very  successful  in  using  our  earned  administrative 
fees  of  our  Section  8  Program  with  the  nonprofit,  the  instrumental- 
ities. 

Basically,  the  same  board  that  we  have  on  the  housing  authority 
is  the  same  board  for  the  nonprofits.  They  serve  very  low  and  low- 
income  families  at  affordable  rates  without  any  other  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  assistance.  We  are  very,  very  happy  with  the  work  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  with  those  nonprofits. 

Mr,  Rush.  The  expense  for  maintenance  and  quality,  are  they 
the  same  as  for  regular  public  housing  residents? 

Well,  let  me  ask  it  a  different  way.  Do  those  developments  that 
you  have  on  your  not-for-profit  auspices,  are  they  under  the  juris- 
diction of  HUD? 

Mr.  Flores,  No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Rush.  They  are  not.  What  jurisdiction  are  they  under? 

Mr.  Flores.  They  are — basically,  they  are  incorporated  under 
State  law  under  the  Texas  nonprofit  law,  and  they  are  also  quali- 
fied as  501(c)(3)  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Now,  we  also  want  to  make  you  aware  of  the  nonprofit,  which 
created  a  CHDO,  which  is  in  the  HOME  Program  that  has  on  the 
board  two  residents  of  public  housing,  one  resident  of  a  low-income 
neighborhood  who  is  a  parent  of  a  mentally  retarded  person,  a 
former  commissioner  and  a  current  commissioner,  and  we  used  it 
to  work  with  the  city  and  also  with  the  State,  and  we  do  have  some 
to  do  some  housing  for  AIDS,  so  we  do  sponsor  that  type  of 
nonprofit. 

Mr.  Rush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  thank  vou. 

I  was  going  to  also  join  in  that  observation.  It  has  always  been 
true,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  even  when  I  was  a  juvenile  officer, 
that  there  were  gang  activities.  Those  activities,  however,  were  not 
on  the  premises  of  tne  public  housing.  It  is  a  very  happy  situation 
that  has  happened  in  San  Antonio  from  that  standpoint,  but  un- 
happy that  the  city  developed  a  pattern,  such  as  drive-by  shootings. 
It  occurs  at  other  areas  than  public  housing  facilities,  but  it  is  a 
problem. 

Again  let  me  say  that  in  1945,  at  the  time  the  war  was  winding 
down,  the  headlines  of  San  Antonio  papers  read  juvenile  crime  in- 
creases by  450  percent.  It  was  at  that  point  that  I  went  to  work 
for  the  juvenile  office,  and  it  became  a  challenge.  I  knew  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  life's  vocation,  but  it  became  a  challenge.  I  worked 
at  it. 

We  had  the  same  thing.  Alarms  were  sounded.  The  police  took 
very  dim  views  of  what  I  inaugurated  as  the  casework  system.  My 
discharge  was  the  juveniles  who  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in 
the  third  ward  of  the  county  building  which  they  called  the  juvenile 
ward. 

Well,  3  years  later  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  seeing  that  that 
was  eliminated.  We  changed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  judge,  but  we  had  the  pressure  of  the  city  council  who  wanted 
to  pass  a  curfew  law.  Well,  I  take  great  pride  in  almost  single- 
handedly  putting  a  stop  to  that.  I  just  made  one  or  two  observa- 
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tions  before  the  ^and  iury,  and  when  the  net  results  came  in,  I 
was  made  chief  juvenile  probation  officer.  Within  a  year's  time 
even  the  police  commissioner — at  that  time  announced  that  some- 
thing had  happened — gave  me  credit  for  it.  We  did  have  a  reduc- 
tion overall  in  the  volume  of  juvenile  offender  arrests  to  36.6 
percent. 

The  most  important  statistic  was  the  one  that  wasn't  published, 
as  90  percent  of  the  work  that  I  do  doesn't  get  covered  in  the  news- 
paper. When  you  have  a  complaint,  well,  it  will  be  covered.  So  it 
was  the  same  thing. 

But  I  had  more  than  perhaps  I  deserved  by  way  of  credit  and  I 
have  the  statistics  to  prove  it  at  that  time  we  had  the  South  Coun- 
ty School.  When  I  took  over  it  had  84  delinquents.  When  I  left 
there  were  only  8,  but  that  is  what  created  a  conflict  with  the 
judge.  He  said,  I  have  a  problem  because  I  can't  go  to  the  commis- 
sioner's court  and  get  the  same  funding  that  I  did  last  year  for  84, 

I  said,  well.  Judge,  I  thought  our  purpose  was  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  that.  Well,  there  we  did  not  agree  on  it. 

At  the  State  Training  School  at  Gatesville,  we  had  106 
delinquents.  When  I  left  there  were  only  six. 

The  most  glorious  statistic  was  that  when  I  came  aboard  about 
80  percent  of  the  referrals  to  the  juvenile  court  were  police  arrests. 
When  I  lefl,  it  was  the  other  way  around.  Almost  80  percent  were 
family  referrals.  That  is,  families  found  out  that  they  had  a  prob- 
lem or  were  beginning  to  have  a  problem,  and  that  they  could  come 
to  the  juvenile  court  and  find  some  kind  of  advice  or  counselor 
help.  They  didn't  wait  until  it  became  a  problem  or  until  there  was 
an  arrest.  So  those  statistics  proved  to  me  the  greatness  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  people. 

Now,  the  only  way  it  was  done  was  by  my  going  in  and  working 
with  the  very  poor,  the  single-family  mother,  the  abandoned.  Talk 
about  living  in  poor  conditions.  They  were  living  in  shacks,  row 
houses,  with  one  common  fountain  and  drinking  water  for  12  fami- 
lies. One  pit  privy  was  for  that  number  of  people,  half  of  them  with 
active  tuberculosis.  Working  with  that  mother  we  were  able  to  get 
the  help  we  needed,  the  cooperation  of  relatives,  of  other  agencies, 
as  meager  as  they  were,  and  we  were  able  to  help  kids.  My  great- 
est reward  has  been  that  result. 

In  fact,  just  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  and  Christmas  saluta- 
tions from  a  young  man  in  Michigan  who  said,  remember  me?  I 
had  to  write  to  you  because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I  would  have 
lived  a  life  of  crime.  I  just  had  to  write  on  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
that  you  gave  me  the  counsel  and  guidance  that  enabled  me  to  be 
vyh^re  I  am  now,  where  I  have  a  home,  a  wife,  and  four  kids.  I  am 
living  well. 

Well,  those  are  the  kind  of  rewards,  you  know,  that  come  with 
your  job,  with  my  job,  even  today  as  a  Congressman.  In  any  case, 
the  point  I  am  making  today  is  that  we  don't  seem  to  have  that 
faith  any  more. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  repressive  laws.  This  idea  of  a  daytime  curfew 
is  repugnant.  I  don't  care  if  it  is  targeted.  Why  involve  every  child 
when  there  is  only  a  handful  that  are  guilty  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency? It  was  true  then  and  it  is  true  now.  As  horrendous  as  the 
crimes  they  were  reporting  then,  it  is  still  reflected.  What  I  found 
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was  that  those  that  had  developed  a  deviant  pattern  of  behavior, 
that  is  the  delinquency  pattern  of  behavior,  were  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total.  So  I  just  feel  outraged  that  we  don't  seem 
to  have  recognized  that  truth. 

I  think  the  reason  is  because  the  people  devising  these  repressive 
laws  are  not  in  touch  with  people.  They  don't  live  among  the  peo- 
ple, they  don't  come  from  those  people,  and  they  don't  want  to  work 
with  them.  They  don't  want  to  know  the  problems  or  help  share 
those  problems. 

Pardon  me  if  I  get  excited.  I  feel  very  strongly  and  always  have 
felt  so  because  I  have  been  a  witness.  I  have  been  privileged  to  wit- 
ness the  wonderfulness  of  just  a  plain  average  citizen,  no  matter 
how  poor  or  no  matter  how  isolated,  on  an  idealistic  basis.  It  is 
there.  It  just  hurts  me  to  see  what  is  happening  now;  repressive 
legislation. 

If  Alamo  Heights,  as  I  said  then,  doesn't  pass  a  curfew  but  only 
San  Antonio  does,  what  happens  if  a  child  just  crosses  the  line, 
chased  by  a  policeman,  and  goes  into  Alamo  Heights?  What  is  the 
corpus  of  crime  that  you  are  building  simply  because  a  child  has 
violated  a  curfew  law?  No  other  criminal  law  is  violated  but  a  cur- 
few law.  Why  should  that  be? 

Anyway,  I  am  glad  that  the  mayor  isn't  here  because  I  know  the 
city  council  just  recently  passed  that  ordinance.  But  let  me  ask  if 
you,  Mr.  Rush,  have  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Rush.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  don't. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  will  submit  some  questions  in  writing 
and  not  keep  you  any  longer. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

You  have  been  very  patient.  We  are  also  running  behind  time. 
We  were  supposed  to  be  over  at  Alazan-Apache  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  we  haven't 
caused  you  to  miss  any  plane  connections. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  No  problem. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  now  recognize  the  gentleman  that 
had  risen  earlier.  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Cortez. 

Mr.  Cortez.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  All  right.  We  will  recognize  you  for  no 
more  than  5  minutes  because  we  have  to  move  on, 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSE  CORTEZ,  RESIDENT,  VICTORIA  PLAZA 

Mr.  Cortez.  My  name  is  Jesse  Cortez.  I  live  in  Victoria  Plaza. 
On  November  23  of  last  month  I  was  denied  a  plate  by  the  people 
that  cooked  there,  OK?  I  don't  know  why.  Where  is  the  answer  why 
I  was  denied  a  plate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  talking.  I  have  been  going  through  a  lot  of  channels, 
through  a  lot  of  people,  through  HUD,  through  the  housing  devel- 
oper. Probably  Apolonio  Flores  can  answer  this.  Why  I  have  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  channels  when  I  have  problems  on  housing,  OK, 
where  I  live,  where  is  the  answer  why  I  was  denied  a  plate? 

There,  where  I  live,  there  is  a  lot  of  corruption.  I  live  in  a  place 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  seniors. 
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Probably  Apolonio  Flores  can  answer  why  his  staff,  Rosa  Cosco 
and  Sylvia  Mendez  and  Sister  Michelle,  when  I  told  them,  why  I 
have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  channels  to  get  answers  from  them, 
from  their  employees.  We  have  notice  on  the  bulletin  board.  See, 
we  got  notice.  We  do  have  bulletins.  If  by  chance  the  residents  of 
the  nousing  project  speak  for  themselves. 

Now,  I  just  got  married  on  November  13.  Miss  Corinne  Amaka, 
she  put  everything  in  the  baskets  and  sent  it  up  there,  to  my  recep- 
tion. I  went  to  talk  to  Miss  Mendez  and  then  we  talked  to  Mr. 
Barkley — I  believe  Apolonio  knows  Barkley — he  sent  me  through  a 
lot  of  channels.  Where  is  the  answer  why  I  should  go  through  a  lot 
of  channels  because  they  are  there  to  provide  a  service  for  us?  They 
are  there  because  we  came. 

I  am  poor.  SSI — I  only  get  $434.  But  speaking  on  the  record,  they 
won't  give  me  any  answers  at  all.  I  mean,  through  HUD,  through 
housing.  Probably  Apolonio  can  answer  that. 

Now,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  2  minutes. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  I  know  that.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point.  First,  do  you  live  at  411  Barrera? 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  That  is  the  Victoria  Plaza. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  I  have  lived  there  approximately  3  years. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  OK.  I  apologize  for  interrupting  you.  I 
wanted  to  have  that  information.  I  should  have  asked  that  in  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  I  talked  to  Miss  Mendez.  But  I  am  willing — Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  take  a  polygraph  test  if  you  think  I  am 
lying. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Nobody  is  questioning  you. 

Mr,  CoRTEZ.  I  feel  bad  because  the  people  deserted  me,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  mean,  why  do  I  have  to  go  through  all  those  channels 
for  no  reason  at  all?  I  just  want  a  plate  of  food. 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  we  were  here 
first,  and  we  have  two  kids.  We  need  help. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  you  have  got  to  understand  the  restrictions.  This  gen- 
tleman has  the  floor  right  now,  so  we  don't  want  to  interrupt  him. 
We  won't  recognize  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  policy  of  HUD  for  hous- 
ing? I  don't  know.  I  have  been  asking  them  for  the  bylaws.  I  don't 
know.  This  is  something  we  need.  There  is  a  lot  of  corruption. 

Chairman  GONZALEZ.  Will  you  yield  to  me  now?  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  When  you  say  that  you  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of 
channels,  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of  your  complaint?  Was  it  that 
you  were  trying  to  reach  the  HUD  official — I  mean  the  housing  offi- 
cial in  San  Antonio? 

Mr.  CORTEZ.  The  housing  official  I  was  trying  to  get  my  com- 
plaint, but  they  deny  me  a  plate  of  food.  Why? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  were  denied  food? 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  Mr.  Flores,  of 
course,  is  the  director  overall.  Like  this  one  complex  where  you 
live,  he  has  quite  a  number.  Don't  you  have  a  resident  manager 
there? 
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Mr,  CORTEZ.  Well,  there  is  a  resident  manager  there.  Even  when 
the  cops  come,  the  first  thing  they  ask  is  what  is  the  manager 
doing.  The  manager  isn't  doing  anything,  not  to  my  concern. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  have  a  permanent 
resident  manager  living  there  or  is  it  one  who  visits? 

Mr.  CoRTEZ.  We  got  some  people  from  the  housing  work  there. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Who  is  the  housing 
official  that  acts  in  the  capacity  of  manager  of  your  complex? 

Mr.  Cortez,  It  is  Sylvia  Mendez. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Have  you  gone  to  her? 

Mr.  Cortez.  Yes.  Here  are  the  cards. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  without  an  attempt  to  either  prolong 
this  session,  because  we  are  running  late,  or  an  attempt  to  try  to 
avoid  hearing  you,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Flores  will  be  available  to 
you.  I  will  advise  vou  to  get  together  with  him. 

Mr.  Cortez.  I  nave  been  trying  to — I  talk  to  Rosa.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Flores,  and  I  asked  her  to  give  me 
his  phone  number.  She  said  she  can't  do  that. 

Cnairman  GtONZAlez.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  this  now,  Mr.  Cortez. 
You  now  have  the  man,  and  he  is  going  to  meet  with  you.  So  why 
don't  we  try  that?  And  then  you  stay  in  touch  with  us.  I  mean,  you 
know  how  to  communicate  with  me.  We  have  known  each  other. 

Mr.  Cortez.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  No,  sir,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Cortez.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  had  announced  that  we  will  recognize 
people  in  the  audience,  but  let  me  say  because  of  the  time,  we  will 
recognize  you  up  to  3  minutes.  Then  if  you  want  to  submit  any 
statement  in  writing,  we  will  put  it  in  the  record  as  you  give  it  to 
us. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Will  you  state  your  name,  your  address, 
and  where  you  are  living,  if  you  please,  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  RODOLSO  MACIAS  CABRERRA,  PRIVATE 

CITIZEN 

Mr.  Cabrerra.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Rodolso 
Macias  Cabrerra.  I  live  at  8343  Big  Creek  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78242. 

I  would  extend  the  provision  of  Government  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States.  We  delivered  this  letter  for  Congressmen  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  and  Bobby  L.  Rush  and  Mr.  Henry  Cisneros  represent  the 
power — the  President  betrayed  them.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and 
Mr.  Rush  represent  the  legislative  power  in  this  country. 

I  went  to  Mexico  last  January  in  a  hunger  strike  in  the  Socolo 
because  I  think  the  NAFTA  does  not  support  democracy  in  this 
time  for  Mexico.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  represents  the  Congress- 
men in  this  country,  the  principles  for  this  country.  The  problem 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  vivera,  no  se  en  Ingles 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Housing, 

Mr.  Cabrerra.  The  housing,  economics,  and  other  things  is  be- 
cause the  people  in  this  town  need  to  speak  directly  with  the  au- 
thorities that  represent  the  people. 
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The  other  persons  speak  after  me.  Mr.  Jose  Jarciam  is  a  Mexican 
resident,  and  this  person  fights  for  the  people  in  the  housing,  but 
the  housing  authorities  do  not  respond  for  the  need  in  housing.  In 
Mexico  it  isn't  like  this.  For  good  reason,  the  Mexicans,  the  Ainer- 
ican  citizens  need  to  speak  with  the  authorities. 

I  only  need,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  to  congratulate  you  for  not 
supporting  NAFTA,  I  do  tell  the  other  Congressmen  we  support  de- 
mocracy in  this  country — in  my  country. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  Thank  you. 

Yes,  sir? 

STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  AND  IRMA  TREVINO,  PRIVATE 

CITIZENS 

Mr.  Jonathan  Treveno.  My  name  is  Jonathan  Trevino,  and  I 
went  for  section  8  in  1982,  1983,  1988,  and  1990.  Thev  gave  me 
only  1990.  I  only  went  to  seventh  grade,  and  nobody  helped  me 
look  for  jobs,  and  I  am  now  on  AFDC  $226  a  month.  I  got  two  kids. 
I  only  went  to  seventh  grade.  Nobody  helped  me. 

I  went  to  talk  to  Flores  nine  times.  He  talked  to  me  one  time 
only  on  the  phone.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  to  me. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  de  lo  Santos,  and  he  told  us  he  was  going  to  put 
us  in  the  projects,  Char  West,  and  he  didn't  put  us  anywhere.  We 
were  at  the  office.  He  called.  He  said,  you  are  sure  you  have  some- 
thing for  them?  He  said  yes.  He  said  De  there  at  1  o'clock,  and  we 
went,  and  nobody  helped  us. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Gronzalez,  I  went  to  your  office.  I  got 
right  here  a  paper  saying  that  I  went,  and  you  were  going  to  come 
over  here.  This  is  for  people  to  be  talking.  Mr.  Cisneros,  you  say 
you  have  work  for  us.  Look  at  me.  I  only  went  to  seventh  grade, 
and  no  work.  I  only  went  to  special  classes. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Trevino,  will  you  yield  to  me  right 
now?  Let  me  ask  a  question.  Where  are  you  living? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Right  now  I  live  in  northwest. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  where?  Are  you  in 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  No  projects. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  are  not  in  public  housing? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Eleven  years,  having  a  hard  time  to 
make  a  living. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  have  made  application  to  live  in  public 
housing? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Yes,  sir;  1983,  when  I  got  married  and 
then 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  We  put  in  an  application.  We  talked  to  Mr. 
de  lo  Santos.  We  talked  to  them  over  there,  too.  We  got  into  an 
argument. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  What  is  his  name?  I  talked  to  Carr  too. 
I  went  to  HUD  to  report,  Forenzo  Park,  too.  We  went  to  report  sec- 
tion 8.  Mr.  Flores,  he  never  gave  me  an  appointment  to  talk  to  him. 
That  man  now  you  can  talk  to  him,  but  I  need  to  come  all  the  way 
over  here  to  talk  to  him?  It  is  not  right  for  us. 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  It  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Come  on,  nobody  can  live  on  that,  $226 
a  month. 
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Chairman  GoN2!L\LEZ.  Let  me  ask  you  there.  What  is  the  source 
of  that  income,  the  $226?  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  AFDC  and  food  stamps. 

Chairman  GONZALEZ.  That  is  your  total  income? 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  That  is  it.  We  need  the  help. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  We  need  to  come  all  the  way  over  here 
and  talk.  No  word,  no  nothing.  I  need  some  word.  I  went  to  special 
ed.  I  have  proof  here.  And  where  are  we  getting?  Nowhere.  Section 
8  doesn't  want  to  help  us? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  So  where  are  you  living?  Are  you  living  in 
a  private  house? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  You  see,  we  were  paying  $200  there.  We 
live  there  almost  5  years,  north  side — independent  from  north  side. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  you  pay  rent? 

Secretary  Cisneros.  You  live  in  an  apartment? 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  It  is  a  duplex. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  We  are  having  trouble  right  now  paying 
the  rent.  They  are  going  to  come  tomorrow. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  much  rent  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  We  need  to  pay  $250.  He  wanted  to  pick 
up  to  $350.  He  wanted  to  pick  it  up. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  He  wanted  to  raise  it  to  $350? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  They  want  to  raise  it  to  $350? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  I  only  have  two  kids. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  what  are  you  paying  now? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Whatever  we  can. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  much  a  month? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Sometimes  we  pay  $200,  sometimes  we 
pay  $100,  whatever  we  can  afford. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  do  you  live  then,  especially  if  you 
have  a  kid  in  middle  school? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  We  need  to  buy  things  for  the  kids,  no 
income. 

Ms.  Hall.  Congpressman  Gonzalez,  may  I  ask  him  a  question? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Hall.  Do  you  have  an  eviction  notice? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  They  are  going  to. 

Ms.  Hall.  May  I  give  you  my  card?  When  you  have  an  eviction 
notice,  I  believe  you  come  under  economically  disadvantaged.  May 
I  give  you  my  card? 

Am  I  right,  Mr.  Cisneros? 

Secretary  Cisneros.  You  should  be  able  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  I  went  to  Social  Security,  and  the  first 
time  they  told  me  no. 

Ms.  Irma  Trevino.  They  denied  me,  too,  for  Social  Security. 

Ms.  Hall.  Once  you  qualify  as — ^you  are  going  to  be  homeless.  It 
is  imminent.  You  are  going  to  become  homeless.  You  must  come 
and  see  me.  You  must. 

Chairman  GtONZALEZ.  Very  good.  Also,  you  said  you  went  to  my 
office? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Where  did  you  say  you  are  living?  Where 
are  you  living  now? 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  3811  Northwest,  Charlbrook.  I  have 
been  there  11  years. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Off  Bandera  Road,  probably  inside  the  loop 
off  Bandera. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you  are  probably  in  the  district  now, 
so  may  I  advise  that  you  take  up  Miss  Hall  on  her  offer.  At  the 
same  time,  you  can  either  phone  or  come  by  our  office  and  report 
what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Let  me  ask  you— they  told  me— 1970  or 
1977  I  live  in  Cassiano  Courts.  He  said,  there  is  no  riots  in  the 
courts.  He  said,  buy  a  gun.  And  a  little  child  shot  herself  because 
she  wanted  to  protect  herself  There  is  a  lot  of  violence  in  projects 
because  I  live  right  there. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  What  housing  project  did  you  live  in? 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  1970-1977,  Cassiano  Homes.  Violence, 
shooting  in  the  front  of  the  streets. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  why  don't  you  do  that?  Meet  with 
Miss  Hall.  Find  out  what  if  anything  is  available  first. 

Ms.  Hall.  I  will  be  able  to  help  him  as  soon  as  he  has  an  evic- 
tion notice. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Let  me  know  through  my  San  Antonio  of- 
fice where  you  stand,  and  we  will  continue  with  this. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  I  am  doing  this  because  my  son  goes  to 
north  side  school.  He  is  10  years  old.  My  httle  girl  is  7.  I  really 
pass  my  history.  I  cannot  get  jobs  or  nothing.  My  family,  I  need  to 
get  something  for  them,  not  for  me,  for  them  two  because  I  already 
did  my  own.  They  need  to  come  all  the  way  over  here  to  talk  about 
it.  It  is  not  fair. 

Ms.  IRMA  Trevino.  Nobody  wants  to  help  us. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Oh,  we  will.  We  will  see  to  it. 

Ms.  Hall.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Housing  Code  Office  will 
try  to  work  with  them. 

Chairman  GONZALEZ.  All  right.  I  am  glad  you  came  up,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  you  will  be  helped. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trevino.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Were  you  waiting?  I  believe  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  time  we  will  have  to  limit  you  to  no  more  than  2 
minutes.  If  you  have  any  written  statement  you  wish  to  present 
now  or  later  we  will  accept  it.  Give  us  your  name. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSE  LUIS  JARCIAM,  RESIDENT,  MIRASOL 

HOMES 

Mr.  Jarciam.  Mi  n ombre 

[Speaking  Spanish.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  mind  interpret- 
ing for  me? 

Mr.  Jarcum.  [Speaking  Spanish]. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  The  gentleman  lives  in  Mirasol  Homes, 
which  is  a  housing  development  of  the  city.  He  is  here  today  to  talk 
about  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  crime  rates  that  exist 
in  the  Mirasol  area.  He  is  asking  that  they  think  in  terms  of  put- 
ting in  place  security  guards  because  the  level  of  shootings  has 
gone  up  in  Mirasol. 
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His  wife,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Resident  Association,  was 
not  informed  of  today's  meeting,  and  he  is  wondering  why  was  it 
possible  that  such  a  meeting  could  be  organized  and  the  president 
of  a  Resident  Association  not  informed? 

Mr.  Jarciam.  [Speaking  Spanish]. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  He  indicates  that  his  wife  works,  but  that 
the  problem  is  that  rent  goes  up  when  a  person  works,  and  it  be- 
comes a  serious  problem  of  the  rent  going  up,  so  he  advocates  rent 
reform  in  order  to  help  people  be  able  to  work  and  then  save  money 
so  they  can  move  on  from  public  housing,  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible when  a  family  confronts  the  cost  of  living  that  exists  today 
to  be  able  to  make  ends  meet  and  then  when  rent  increases  it  only 
exacerbates  the  problem.  Salaries  are  essentially  too  low,  and  peo- 
ple are  struggling  to  try  to  make  ends  meet. 

He  is  not  an  American  citizen  himself,  but  his  wife  is,  and  he  has 
six  children  who  are  American  citizens,  and  he  is  a  very  articulate 
man  in  terms  of  his  advocacy  for  social  justice,  as  he  speaks. 

Chairman  GfONZALEZ.  [Speaking  Spanish]. 

Mr.  Jarciam.  [Speaking  Spanish]. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  The  gentleman  says  that  lately  representa- 
tives of  the  Baptist  church  have  come  to  the  development  and  have 
been  preaching  the  gospel  and  reading  the  Bible,  and  he  has  be- 
come convinced  that  the  problems  that  we  confront  in  our  society 
cannot  be  solved  by  adherence  to  secular  law  but  require  a  commit- 
ment to  God's  law,  that  spiritual  guidance  is  a  dimension  of  any 
solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  our  children  in  delinquency. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
think  we  appreciate  you  going  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Ms.  Hall.  Mr.  Gronzalez,  just  think  if  he  ever  loses  his  job.  He 
could  get  a  job  as  an  interpreter. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  I  can  type,  too. 

Ms.  Hall.  And  take  shorthand. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUIS  J.  HERNANDEZ,  RESffiENT,  VICTORIA 

PLAZA 

Mr.  Hernandez.  My  name  is  Luis  J.  Hernandez.  I  live  at  411 
Barrera,  Victoria  Plaza.  I  have  been  there  almost,  say,  6  years,  and 
in  all  this  time  that  I  have  been  there,  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
you,  and  you  have  given  me  some  good  advice. 

I  sent  a  letter  now  to  Mr.  Cisneros.  I  have  already  taken  care 
of  this.  I  talked  to  the  man  that  you  told  me  to  talk  to. 

I  have  some  other  things  to  talk  to  Mr.  Apolonio  Flores  about  be- 
cause you  never  can  get  ahold  of  him.  He  is  out  of  town,  he  is  in 
a  meeting,  all  that  stuff,  you  know,  and  I  don't  think  that  is — I 
haven't  seen  him  go  to  Victoria  Plaza.  The  roof  is  falling  apart. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hernandez,  you  and  I  have  commu- 
nicated— the  office  is  near  Victoria  Plaza.  Let  me  say  in  all  fair- 
ness, you  have  been  redistricted  out  of  my  district,  the  neighbor- 
hood or  the  office.  You  are  no  longer  in  my  district.  You  are  in  the 
28th  district,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  want  to  say 
that  when  we  have  taken  your  requests  or  whatever,  we  have  com- 
municated with  the  director,  and  we  received  answers  to  our  re- 
quests. Those  answers  were  passed  on  to  you. 
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Now,  there  are  some  things  I  remember  that  were  very  troubling 
to  me  because  you  report  very  serious  things. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  I  am — I  have  always  lived — saved  their  lives  in 
that  thing  in  there. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  I  don't  want  to  take  your  time.  I  know  you  guys 
are  short  of  time. 

What  I  want  to  do,  I  want  to  speak  to  him  personally  and  tell 
him  all  the  problems  going  on  in  there,  including  stabbing  a  guy 
in  there.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do.  But,  I  mean,  there  is  no  way 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get  ahold  of  him. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  Well,  you  have  him  now.  You  have  him 
now.  He  is  kind  of  cornered,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  OK,  so  I  got  your  calendar.  Thanks. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  With  your  permission,  I  have  learned  a 
gn*eat  deal  from  today,  and  I  nave  been  taking  notes  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other  panelists,  and  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  to  me, 
to  hear  some  of  the  specifics  that  have  been  laid  out  today.  I  am 
grateflil  to  you  for  the  invitation. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  I  said,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  in  words  how  grateful  I  am  personally. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  stay  to  do  the  afternoon, 
but  I  have  some  things  I  have  to  do. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  back  myself  for 
a  few  days  tomorrow  morning. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  bet. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  I  will  listen  to  him.  He  wants  me  to  hear. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  RICHARD  C.  DUKES,  CROSS  ROADS 
MISSIONARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Reverend  Dukes.  I  am  Pastor  Dukes  of  Cross  Roads  Missionary 
Baptist  Church.  Our  church  is  right  behind  the  Spring  View  Apart- 
ments. This  is  the  association  president  and  the  treasurer  there  of 
the  Spring  View  Apartments. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
and  to  be  acknowledged. 

We  have  several  problems.  It  was  stated  earlier  about  the  gang 
problem.  Well,  in  36  hours  there  were  three  murders.  In  about  46 — 
about  42  hours  there  were  four  murders  in  the  same  area,  not  even 
50  feet  apart. 

One  thing  is  the  residents  and  the  management  haven't  been 
working  together.  Management  hasn't  been  working  with  residents, 
so  it  has  created  a  big  problem. 

Yes,  we  need  fencing.  We  have  asked  for  it.  We  have  asked  for 
it  for  over  2  to  3  years.  I  have  been  working  on  this  in  that  length 
of  time.  There  needs  to  be  a  way  for  the  residents  to  be  heard. 

I  enjoy  seeing  the  professionals  sit  here  and  tell  how  profes- 
sionally they  are  working.  But  it  is  like  water  running  uphill.  It  is 
hot  on  top,  but  when  it  gets  to  the  bottom  it  is  not  hot  anymore. 
Not  only  is  it  not  hot  anymore,  you  don't  have  as  much  water  as 
started  out  at  the  top. 

We  have  tried  often  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cisneros.  In  the 
past  we  went  out  on  the  Hill  together,  and  we  marched  up  and 
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down  the  streets  together,  and  I  knew  what  kind  of  fellow  he  was. 
Him  being  in  housing,  I  knew  he  would  hear  our  cries. 

Just  as  we  said  in  here,  there  is  a  guy  being  buried  today,  gang 
related.  He  was  taken  out  and  shot  behind  the  head  at  the  Spring 
View  Apartments.  Our  problems  are  not  being  heard.  There  has 
not  been  a  working  relationship.  Yes,  I  am  a  pastor,  and  I  don't 
live  in  the  Spring  View  Apartments,  but  I  can  tell  those  who  shoot 
not  to  shoot  through  my  window.  I  have  a  bullet  hole  in  my 
window. 

So  the  problem  does  not  stay  within  the  complex.  It  is  often  con- 
sidered like  a  project  is  a  reservation.  It  distances  the  residents 
from  the  complex  from  the  residents  that  live  off  the  complex.  So, 
therefore,  it  makes  it  seem  and  appear  that  they  are  project  people. 

Well,  I  beg  to  differ.  They  are  not  project  people.  We  should  love 
them  all.  We  are  all  in  this  together.  We  are  not  single  people. 
That  is  the  way  it  appears.  I  am  often  told  by  the  housing  author- 
ity— and  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  but  I  am  often  told,  well, 
you  don't  live  in  the  residence.  They  are  my  people,  and  they  live 
in  my  heart  so  I  cannot  segregate  myself. 

When  little  children  cannot  walk  by  the  window — this  is  in 
Spring  View.  When  the  parents  hear  the  tires  squeal,  they  jump  on 
the  floor.  That  is  how  bad  it  is  in  Spring  View.  It  may  not  be  con- 
veyed that  way  to  you  on  this  date,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is.  I  am 
not  saying  this  for  any  way  to  make  it  look  bad.  That  is  the  way 
it  is.  These  residents  have  been  living  in  fear,  a  living  hell. 

This  young  lady  has  had  three  murders  right  outside  her  door. 
Do  you  know  she  didn't  sleep  in  her  bed  for  2  or  3  weeks?  She  slept 
on  the  floor  because  it  was  safer  on  the  floor. 

First  of  all,  security  has  not  been  working  with  the  residents. 
Who  knows  better  about  the  problems  than  the  residents  them- 
selves? I  feel  that  with  all  these  professionals  it  should  be  some- 
body that  speaks  for  the  residents  that  are  in  those  houses  that  can 
tell  you  what  they  have  received  from  this. 

All  of  this  that  comes  down,  they  have  to  be  receiving  something. 
It  is  not  getting  down  to  them.  What  do  they  say  is  happening  and 
how  are  they  receiving  what  you  are  sending  down?  That  is  very 
important,  that  they  get  what  you  are  giving  to  them.  It  is  not 
being  received.  Most  of  them  will  not  come  out  because  of  fear.  We 
have  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  residents'  input  because  of  fear  not 
only  in  Spring  View.  This  is  in  every  apartment. 

It  is  because  you  are  not  reaching  them.  We  are  listening  to  the 
wrong  people.  We  need  to  listen  more  to  those  who  are  directly  in- 
volved and  then  we  can  get  a  better  outlook.  No  one  knows  how 
sick  I  am  unless  you  ask  me.  I  can  tell  you  how  sick  I  am. 

We  need  to  do  more.  I  want  Mr.  Cisneros  to  be  a  part  of  this  be- 
cause I  know  he  cares.  But  some  of  them  underneath  him  don't 
have  the  same  sentiment.  It  is  business  as  usual.  If  it  had  not 
been — and  I  mean  this — ^yesterday  they  allocated  fencing  all  the 
way  down.  We  have  been  trying  for  the  last  3  years.  We  are  just 
now  getting  them  to  commit  to  a  fence  that  would  divide  us  from 
the  railroad  track  which  they  had  been  coming  and  spraying  the 
complex  with  Uzis.  I  mean  just  shooting  up  the  complex.  It  has 
been  terrible. 
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It  is  because  we  have  not  had  the  working  relationship.  We  must 
have  a  working  relationship  with  the  residents.  All  you  do  is  not 
going  to  do  any  good. 

The  residents  are  trying  all  kinds  of  things.  They  are  setting 
themselves  up  by  their  coming  to  the  authorities  and  telling  them 
what  is  going  on. 

Do  you  know  what  happens  to  the  residential  area?  One  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  Residents  Association  of  Spring  View  went 
and  told  management  what  had  happened  in  the  complex,  and  she 
was  jumped  because  of  that.  That  kind  of  input  has  made  them 
witharaw. 

But  yet  still  everything  you  do  here  is  supposed  to  concern  them. 
Well,  if  it  does  then  it  must  be  for  them.  Tney  must  acknowledge 
it.  It  must  be  felt  by  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  concern.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  under- 
stand how  we  feel. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  known,  and  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  situation.  Also  I  am  sure  you  read  and  heard  about 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  Secretary  has  allocated  a  very 
substantial  sum,  $48.9  million,  for  the  Spring  View. 

I  know  the  Secretary  has  to  leave,  but  he  may  have  a  comment 
to  make. 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Reverend,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman,  we  insist  that  resident  involve- 
ment be  a  maior  part  of  the  planning  for  these  HOPE  VII  below 
efforts.  Not  only  resident  involvement  in  the  planning  but  resident 
involvement  after  the  fact  in  the  management  at  the  support  serv- 
ices and  the  employment  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  it.  In  every 
one  of  these  cases  we  will  require  evidence  before  money  is  re- 
leased that  the  residents  have  been  completely  involved. 

In  Chicago  yesterday  I  talked  with  a  resident  group  about  assist- 
ing them  to  get  access  to  some  architectural  advice  so  that  their 
input  as  lay  persons  could  be  informed  by  having  access — to  having 
access  to  somebody  who  was  an  architect  because  that  was  a  very 
complex  matter  about  what  buildings  and  what  landscaping,  and  so 
forth. 

So  we  definitely  want  the  residents  involved.  I  am  sure  that  that 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  housing  authority  here.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty, contact  me  directly,  and  we  will  be  sure  that  the  housing 
authorities  know  the  residents  must  have  a  role. 

Reverend  Dukes.  We  were  instrumental  in  that  grant.  We  were 
part  of  that.  That  doesn't  mean  it  always  happens.  Getting  in  touch 
with  you  has  been  a  chore  for  us. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  Let  me  give  you  my  direct  number  right 
now. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  do  want  to 
underline  what  the  Secretary  has  indicated  in  terms  of  my  experi- 
ence in  Chicago  and  Cabrini  Green  and  other  areas  of  public  hous- 
ing developments  in  Chicago.  We  have  in  Chicago  144,000  families 
in  public  housing.  Most  of  them  are  suffering  under  some  of  the 
same  problems  that  you  have  described  today. 

I  know  that  this  Secretary  here  has  shown  sensitivity,  compas- 
sion, dedication,  and  commitment  to  making  sure  that  with  these 
HOPE  VI  dollars,  the  grant  that  came  to  the  city  of  Chicago  which 
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is  about  $50  million,  that  not  one  red  cent  of  that  money  will  be 
spent  unless  there  is  total  satisfaction  between  the  residents  and 
also  between  the  management  of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  withheld  the  approval  of  those  funds  until 
such  time  as  the  Member  of  Congress  who  represents  Cabrini 
Green  and  myself  were  satisfied  that  there  had  been  some  high 
level  and  intense  collaboration  between  the  residents  and  the  local 
housing  authority.  So  if  he  says  the  funds  will  not  be  spent  unless 
there  is  collaboration,  in  my  estimation  you  can  take  that  to  the 
bank. 

Secretary  Cisneros.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Let  me  say  I  think  Mr.  Flores  has  heard  this  not  only  now  but 
previously,  the  fact  that  the  residents  were  involved  in  designing 
the  application  ig  a  good  indication  that  we  have  a  start  here.  But 
we  do  want  the  residents  involved  in  the  more  intricate  steps  now 
which  is  the  design  of  Spring  View.  Although  you  don't  live  in  the 
development,  as  a  pastor  who  represents  people  who  do  live  there 
and  could  be  a  leader  it  would  be  important  to  have  you  involved. 
I  know  Mr.  Flores  would  take  that  seriously. 

As  for  reaching  me,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  introduce  Mr. 
Frank  Wing  over  here  at  the  door.  He  is  a  senior  advisor  to  the 
Secretary.  He  is  renowned  for  his  ability  to  respond  to  citizens.  I 
will  give  you  a  number  to  reach  me,  and  if  you  cannot  reach  me 
ask  for  Frank  Wing  or  Edmund  Moses  who  is  in  charge  of  resident 
initiatives. 

I  want  you  to  be  assured  that  the  residents  of  Spring  View  will 
have  their  voices  heard  before  this  is  approved. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  hear  this  gentleman,  and  then  we 
will  have  to  leave. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALVAREZ,  REPRESENTING  THE  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  NEIGHBORHOOD  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Alvarez.  I  represent  the  Mexican-American  Neighborhood 
Organization.  We  are  built  up  mainly  of  gang  members  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  which  all  wait  to  get  their  release  under  the 
VISTA  Program  and  the  Minority  Program. 

A  lot  of  talent  was  found  for  the  work  we  implemented  in  the 
west  side  of  San  Antonio  after  the  Second  World  War  and  Korean 
war.  A  lot  of  these  boys  went  into  housing  and  were  involved  with 
the  old  circle  gangs. 

We  do  work  in  and  around  San  Juan  homes  which  have  no  gangs 
now.  We  founded  St.  Mary's.  We  worked  for  7  years.  There  were 
21  killings  between  the  gangs.  We  work  with  6  gangs  now,  and  in 
the  year  we  have  worked  with  25.  We  are  talking  about  youths  be- 
tween 12  and  17.  Most  of  the  victims  have  been  residents  of  public 
housing  and  most  have  been  killed  from  outside  groups. 

Public  housing  is  not  the  culprit  of  organizing  gangs.  Gangs  usu- 
ally organize  themselves.  Housing  can  develop  defensive  gangs. 
They  defend  themselves,  and  naturally  they  have  to  shoot  back  be- 
cause they  get  tired  of  being  shot  at. 

Recently,  one  was  selling  drugs  in  public  housing  and  the  other 
was  a  gang  leader  in  public  housing.  They  had  a  new  manager 
come  in,  and  he  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
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Now  there  are  only  two  gangs  lefl  in  the  area.  The  other  gangs 
have  been  moved  out,  and  somebody  is  doing  the  job. 

We  work  there  5  nights  a  week  from  5  to  10  at  night  with  the 
gang.  The  boys  do  respond.  They  do  accept  help  and  advice,  and  we 
go  all  the  way  with  them  through  juvenile  court.  We  try  to  get 
them  back  into  school.  We  try  to  get  them  into  the  programs.  We 
will  take  care  of  them  in  the  daytime  at  the  community  center 
which  has  been  involved  for  25  years.  It  is  workable. 

You  can  work  with  these  youths,  but  I  think  it  is  time  that  hous- 
ing, like  schools,  develop  their  own  in-house  program  and  stop  dele- 
gating to  other  programs  that  say  they  are  going  to  do  it,  but  they 
don't  do  it  or  they  are  afraid  to  do  it  or  they  are  waiting  to  be 
asked. 

There  is  a  very  strong  Tenant  Council,  and  maybe  that  is  why 
they  have  no  gangs  now.  As  soon  as  they  see  a  gang  somebody  puts 
a  foot  down. 

Like  I  say,  housing  is  a  victim  of  the  gangs.  We  need  better  secu- 
rity to  protect  the  people. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Alvarez,  for 
your  help  and  the  work  that  you  do. 

Well,  we  must  move  on  because  the  people  at  the  other  hearing 
have  been  waiting  almost  an  hour.  We  are  going  to  go  there  and 
then  visit  Lincoln  Heights. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  we  will  have  some  folio wup  questions  based  on  the 
direction  this  hearing  has  taken. 

Ms.  Mellon,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you.  You  will  get  a  transcript  of 
these  proceedings  for  your  review  and  corrections  or  addition  or 
whatever. 

Also,  the  questions  that  will  be  submitted  we  should  get  to  you 
by  the  time  you  receive  the  transcript. 

We  thank  you  very  much.  The  subcommittee  will  recess  and  re- 
convene as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  next  site. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Housing 
AND  Community  Development, 
Committee  on  Banke^g,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:15  p.m.,  Alazan- 
Apache  Public  Housing  Development,  1011  S.  Brazos,  San  Antonio, 
TX,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  [chairman  of  the  subcommittee] 
presiding. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Will  the  subcommittee  please  come  to 
order?  First,  let  me  apologize  for  being  so  late.  It  is  my  fault. 

At  the  time  the  schedule  was  set,  we  had  a  feeling  that  we  might 
have  problems  at  the  first  hearing  at  the  Centro  de  Artes  down- 
town. The  reason  is  that  we  had  many  citizens  who  wanted  to  be 
heard.  We  just  didn't  have  the  space  in  the  regular  program,  but 
that  was  my  fault  because  we  didn't  have  to  do  it  that  way.  But 
I  have  never  been  one  to  shut  off  any  citizen  and,  of  course,  it 
turned  out  they  had  good  testimony. 

I  apologize  for  being  late,  but  mostly  because  we  lost  my  col- 
league, the  Congressman  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  Congressman  Rush 
who,  because  we  stayed  over  this  long,  had  to  return  home.  He  had 
to  catch  a  plane.  So  I  apologize  for  that,  but  we  will  proceed  now 
because  you  have  been  patient  and  have  waited  for  us  here. 

This  first  panel  will  consist  of  Diana  Castillo,  president,  Alazan- 
Apache  Courts  Resident  Association;  Hazel  B.  Lowen,  president, 
Lincoln  Heights  Courts  Resident  Association;  Oscar  Garza,  former 
resident,  Alazan-Apache  Courts  Public  Housing  Development; 
Roger  Caballero,  executive  director,  Victoria  Courts  Child  Care 
Center,  which  we  visited  the  last  time  we  were  here  in  1990;  and 
Miss  Blanche  Russ,  a  long  time  friend  and  well-known  executive  of- 
ficer of  Parent/Child,  Incorporated. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  second  time  we  have  come 
to  this  site  to  have  a  hearing.  The  first  was,  in  fact,  in  July  of  1991 
when  we  had  two  hearings  in  San  Antonio.  We  came  here  only  the 
second  day  and  had  a  very  good  hearing  that  was  helpful  to  us.  We 
were  able  to  get  legislation  approved  that  year,  the  Basic  Com- 
prehensive Act  of  1992.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  here  because  we 
gather  information.  That  is  what  the  Congress  has  to  have  in  order 
to  legislate  and  formulate  policies  or  laws  that  are  going  to  govern 
not  only  this  type  of  housing  known  as  public  housing,  but  all  the 
array  of  what  is  known  as  assisted  housing. 
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So  without  any  further  ado,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will 
recognize  Ms.  Castillo  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  CASTILLO,  PRESIDENT,  ALAZAN- 
APACHE  COURTS  RESIDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Castillo.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  wanted  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  Alazan-Apache  Courts.  My  first  concern,  being 
president  of  the  association,  I  am  here  to  represent  the  residents 
of  Alazan  and  also  of  the  project. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  hope  that  some  things 
come  together  and  work  with  the  housing  authorities  in  getting 
partnersnips  moving  forward.  I  know  that  we  are  also  here  to  take 
a  chance  of  moving  to  self-sufficiency  and  maybe  getting  an  edu- 
cation. 

We  also  look  to  the  housing  authority  of  maybe  giving  the  RA 
some  contracts,  resident  contracts  so  we  can  give  them  to  the  resi- 
dents who  are  having  trouble  with  their  rents,  that  are  going 
through  an  eviction  process.  That  would  be  very  helpful  for  us  to 
work  with  those  families  eventually  being  evicted,  which  can  work 
with  the  families  who  need  money  to  pay  rent  or  are  having  prob- 
lems. That  would  be  very  helpful  for  us  if  we  can  have  those  con- 
tracts for  our  residents. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  bring  up  is  in  the  future  we  would  like 
to  see  that  the  resident  association  has  a  say  so  in  our  security 
that  the  housing  authority  hires.  We  would  like  to  have  an  input 
to  say  how  they  are  working  with  the  residents  here,  because  some- 
times we  have  problems  and  residents  are  not  here  to  say  it  for 
themselves,  but  I  am  here  to  testify  on  their  behalf  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  harassment  from  the  San  Antonio,  SAHA.  They  have 
been  harassed  by  the  officers  that  work  for  the  housing  authority. 

I  think  us  representing  the  residents  in  whichever  project  it  is, 
like  me  in  Alazan,  I  think  we  should  have  a  say  so  with  regard  to 
the  police  officers  that  are  hired  by  the  housing  authority.  In  other 
times  it  is  just  retaliation  and  harassment  to  the  residents  who 
come  before,  you  know,  the  commissioners  or  any  other  like  your- 
self, Congressmen  and  speak  before  you  will  get  harassment.  They 
get  up  here  and  it  seems  to  me  for  themselves  and  they  get 
harassed. 

It  is  great  having  you  here,  but  after  you  leave  it  is  hard  to  say, 
that  it  is  like  we  are  going  to  be  harassed  in  different  ways  by  the 
housing  authority.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  come  and  testify  what 
they  feel  if  they  nave  been  harassed  by  the  housing  authority. 

Deep  in  my  heart  it  is  hard  for  me  because  I  am  president  of 
Alazan.  Sometimes  we  get  calls  from  other  projects  which  are  try- 
ing to  get  help  and  they  don't  know  where  to  turn.  They  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  housing  authority  in  the  process  of  evictions, 
harassment.  There  is  nowhere  to  get  help  and  they  call  this  organi- 
zation our  resident  council.  That  is  the  only  resource  around  nere 
in  San  Antonio  that  has  been  helping  a  lot  of  residents  in  public 
housing. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  housing  authority, 
but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  that  we  are  going  to  take  a 
chance  and  work  with  the  housing  authority  because  when  we  tell 
ourselves,  the  facts,  we  end  up  with  a  problem  of  being  harassed 
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or  we  get  our  residents  thrown  out  of  the  housing  projects.  Then 
it  is  a  problem. 

So  it  is  hard  for  us  to  sit  down  and  work  with  the  housing  au- 
thority. Eventually,  it  has  to  be  like  in  writing  for  us  to  take 
chances  that  we  are  going  to  work  together  as  partnerships,  be- 
cause I  have  been  here  for  3  years  as  president  of  the  Alazan 
Project  Courts,  and  I  deal  with  the  housing  authority  on  a  lot  of 
good  issues  and  some  bad,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  take  full  credit 
from  the  housing  authority  that  they  are  going  to  work  with  us,  be- 
cause I  have  been  through  a  lot  of  cases  with  residents  that  have 
been  harassed. 

I  don't  want  to  take  much  more  time,  but  I  hope  that  you  do  look 
into  this,  into  the  eviction  process  with  those  contracts,  with  the 
training.  The  other  thing  I  want  to  bring  up  is  that  the  streets,  we 
have  real  bad  streets. 

A  lot  of  residents  complain  that  their  cars  have  been  broken  be- 
cause of  the  streets.  I  brought  it  to  the  housing  authority's  atten- 
tion and  they  told  me  it  is  the  city  streets. 

One  time  they  told  me  that  the  little  streets  inside  the  projects 
belong  to  the  housing  authority  so  I  don't  know  where  to  turn,  if 
it  is  the  housing  authority  or  the  city.  We  need  those  streets  fixed 
because  they  are  in  bad  shape. 

I  wanted  to  take  more  time,  but  I  want  to  also  recommend  that 
in  the  future,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  create  a  committee  of  resi- 
dents, of  RA  presidents  from  every  project  to  make  a  committee  so 
we  can  have  access  to  vou,  communication.  If  it  is  possible,  I  would 
like  to  see  that  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  for  being  here.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  testi- 
mony. I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  enough  time  to  write  out  all  I 
wanted  to  write  down,  but  I  will  be  sending  it  in  through  the  mail 
or  FAX. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Castillo  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  you  send  us  any 
part  of  your  written  testimony,  it  will  be  part  of  the  record  follow- 
ing your  oral  testimony.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Castillo.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  GtONZAlez.  Ms.  Lowen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAZEL  B.  LOWEN,  PRESIDENT,  LINCOLN 
HEIGHTS  COURTS  RESIDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  LowEN.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  distinguished  panel,  and  the 
Honorable  Henry  Gronzalez,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you  today. 

My  name  is  Hazel  Lowen.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Lincoln 
Heights  Courts  for  a  number  of  years.  I  left,  but  now  I  am  back. 
My  nusband,  Alan,  now  deceased,  and  I  first  lived  in  public  hous- 
ing back  in  1945.  We  left  in  1958  when  he  was  in  the  military  and 
was  transferred  overseas. 

My  husband  was  president  of  the  residents  association  until  1990 
when  he  died  of  a  massive  heart  attack.  He  was  dedicated  to  help- 
ing people.  He  was  a  good  man. 
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A  while  after  his  death,  I  didn't  do  much  and  didn't  care  much 
and  then  one  day,  it  just  came  to  me  that  Alan  would  have  wanted 
me  to  continue  the  help  he  had  started.  And  that  is  when  I  began 
my  involvement  as  a  resident  helping  other  residents  through  the 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  Resident  Association. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  today  I  live  at  Lincoln  Heights  Courts 
by  choice  because  this  is  where  I  am  needed.  This  is  where  I  can 
make  a  contribution. 

I  know  that  I  can  make  a  difference.  I  know  that  I  can  give 
youngsters  hope  and  elderly  residents  a  sense  of  security  in  know- 
ing someone  is  there  to  look  out  for  them,  and  to  work  with  the 
management  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  in  their  behalf. 

As  president  of  the  resident  association  at  Lincoln  Heights 
Courts,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  S.A.  Food 
Bank  in  bringing  commodities  on  a  regular  basis  to  our  residents, 
coordinate  needs,  and  serve  as  a  source  of  referral  for  various  as- 
sistance programs,  schedule  events  for  the  Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Clubs,  Boys  and  Girl  Scouts,  and  organize  holiday  functions  for  our 
elderly  residents. 

We  have  had  an  ongoing  rapport  with  the  Church  Women  Unit- 
ed, who  have  helped  us  so  much.  They  have  even  secured  a  tele- 
vision and  VCR  for  the  youngsters  to  keep  them  occupied  with  var- 
ious educational  programs,  and  community  agencies  like  Victory 
Outreach,  the  YWCA,  Parent/Child,  Inc.  Day  Care,  AVANCE,  and 
the  Texas  Department  of  Human  Services  whose  staff  has  helped 
with  education  on  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention. 

You  should  also  know  that  the  Comprehensive  Services  Design 
Team,  a  group  of  volunteer  agencies  that  have  joined  to  support 
and  provide  services  to  residents  of  SAHA  and  Lincoln  Heights 
Courts,  will  hold  a  4-hour  long  financial  aid  workshop  next  month 
on  January  15  at  the  Westend  Multi-Purpose  Center. 

Together  with  SAHA  staff,  we  hope  to  reach  students  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades,  people  who  have  their  GED  or  are  working  on 
their  GED,  complete  financial  aid  forms.  We  are  trying  to  help 
them  get  assistance  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. This  is  another  first  for  us  and  we  are  very  excited  about 
this  project.  We  hope  to  continue  encouraging  residents'  edu- 
cational plans. 

Working  hand  in  hand,  residents  and  management  of  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority  have  numerous  projects  on  our  agenda 
with  emphasis  on  resident-owned  business  such  as  our  in-home  day 
care  and  laundry  services  and  a  lawn  care  service  which  employs 
an  additional  six  residents. 

Joint  efforts  by  the  resident  association  members  and  SAHA 
management  has  resulted  in  many  accomplishments  for  residents 
of  public  housing  and  especially  at  Lincoln  Heights  Courts.  We 
have  done  a  lot  and  we  have  more  yet  to  do.  We  hope  to  improve 
other  provisions  already  in  place  made  possible  by  SAJiA  and  other 
community  entities. 

As  an  example,  we  need  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio  to  provide 
more  San  Antonio  police  officers  to  help  with  crime  prevention,  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  a  city-sponsored  day  care  for  young  mothers 
who  want  to  go  back  to  school  as  well  as  work,  and  perhaps,  an 
additional  playground  for  the  resident  kids. 
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We  would  like  to  see  some  exterior  painting  and  replastering  of 
buildings,  interior  painting  especially  for  elderly  apartments  (most 
are  physically  unable  to  paint  their  own  apartments),  sidewalk  re- 
pairs, ramps  for  elderly  units,  and  security  fencing  for  entire  devel- 
opments to  deter  unauthorized  people  on  SAHA  property. 

Because  the  needs  are  so  g^eat,  I  can't  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  these  issues  to  the  forefront.  These  are  people's 
needs  and  areas  of  concern  very  close  to  my  heart.  We  are  talking 
about  my  friends,  my  neighbors  and  how  you  can  make  a  difference 
in  our  lives.  How  you,  how  we  can  give  hope  to  an  otherwise  futile 
situation.  We  all  need  to  help  each  other.  That  is  why  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  this  afternoon. 

That  is  why  we  want  you  to  know  how  life  is  in  public  housing, 
how  we  work  very  hard  together  with  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Au- 
thority, what  Apolonio  Flores,  executive  director  of  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority,  has  done  to  bring  about  so  many  of  these 
accomplishments. 

For  years,  Mr.  Flores  has  been  there  for  us.  Under  his  guidance, 
residents  have  come  to  know  that  family  self-sufficiency  empowers 
residents  with  education,  job  skills,  and  a  positive  self-image.  Be- 
cause he  believes  in  us,  we  have  resident  businesses  like  lawn  serv- 
ices, janitorial  cleaning  operations,  a  washateria,  and  the  chance 
for  residents  to  gain  on-the-job  training  while  employed  at  several 
of  SAHA's  development  offices. 

Under  his  guidance,  residents  have  come  to  know  that  family 
self-sufficiency  empowers  residents  with  education,  job  skills.  We 
know  the  difference  more  money  can  mean  to  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority.  But,  budget  limitations  restrict  what  he  can  do 
for  the  residents  of  public  housing. 

We  have  been  working  very  hard  trying  to  get  express  newspaper 
that  refuses  to  go  into  the  projects  and  give  us  a  paper.  They  refuse 
to  deliver  a  paper  to  any  of  the  courts.  I  have  asked  them  why  and 
they  never  gave  me  a  good  answer.  But  we  are  working  trying  to 
get  the  papers  to  come  into  the  courts,  working  with  the  com- 
prehensive design  team,  AVANCE.  We  are  going  to  get  together 
and  see  if  we  can't  get  this  paper  started  in  the  projects. 

I  would  like  any  help  that  you  can  give  me  on  this.  They  just 
refuse  to  give  us  the  paper.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you.  We  have  started;  please  let  us  continue  to  work  hard 
together.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lowen  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Lowen,  very  much.  Let  me 
say  before  you  proceed  that  we  also  lost  the  Secretary  of  HUD  by 
the  long  hearing  we  had  over  at  the  other  location.  Secretary 
Cisneros  was  with  us  throughout  the  first  part  of  the  hearing.  In 
fact,  he  overstayed  2  hours.  He  had  to  leave  because  he  had  a 
plane  to  catch. 

We  thought  that  if  we  stuck  to  the  schedule  he  would  have  been 
able  to  be  nere  with  us  at  least  for  a  half  hour  or  so.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  stay.  However,  Mr.  Apolonio  Flores  is  here.  He  sat  in 
that  cold  hall  all  morning  long.  He  is  taking  notes.  Of  course,  we 
want  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  cooperation  that  his  office  has 
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given  us  in  the  matter  of  not  only  staffing,  but  also  transportation 
and  the  like. 

I  would  also  like  to  introduce  to  you  the  new — he  was  not  then, 
he  worked  hard  and,  in  fact,  did  the  work — but  he  is  now  the  direc- 
tor of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  John  Valencia.  He  is  the  son  of  retired  Fire 
Captain  Valencia  of  the  San  Antonio  Fire  Department.  He  is  now 
the  staff  director  of  this  subcommittee. 

Also  with  him  is  a  young  lady  attorney  who  is  an  associate  coun- 
sel for  the  subcommittee,  Ms.  Ajigela  Garcia. 

Mr.  Garza,  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  GARZA,  FORMER  RESmENT,  ALAZAN- 
APACHE  COURTS  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Garza.  Grood  afternoon  ladies  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
panel,  and  Honorable  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  First  of  all, 
let  me  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being  here  today. 

My  name  is  Oscar  Garza.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in 
and  around  public  housing.  I  have  lived  as  a  resident  of  public 
housing  and  have  coached  resident  youngsters  in  all  kinds  of 
sports.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  in 
this  life  to  help  a  fellow  resident  of  public  housing,  you  can  bet  I 
will. 

I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  carrying  on  what  my  younger  brother, 
Isidro  Felan,  started.  He  coached  kids  in  sports  so  that  it  would 
give  them  something  else  better  than  crime  and  drugs.  The  thing 
about  it  is  that  he  lived  his  life  for  kids  and  his  life  was  taken  by 
kids.  He  was  beaten  to  death  by  kids,  just  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  which 
proves  the  point  that  we  must  give  our  kids  the  love,  attention,  and 
education  they  need  so  much  so  that  they  will  have  something  to 
live  for  and  so  that  they  will  learn  life  is  a  precious  gift  no  one  has 
the  right  to  take  away.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  parents,  to  give  our  chil- 
dren at  least  this  much.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can  working  together 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  change,  a  hope,  for  a  better  life. 

The  way  I  see  it  from  my  experiences,  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  give  each  other  is  respect,  respect  for  ourselves,  for  each 
other,  for  our  families.  Without  respect,  we  are  nothing. 

San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  has  played  a  very  important  role 
in  my  life.  It  has  given  me  and  my  family  a  chance  for  a  way  up, 
not  out.  It  has  given  me  a  job  with  a  purpose.  For  years,  I  had  done 
volunteer  work  coaching  kids  from  public  housing. 

Now,  as  Sports  and  Recreation  Coordinator,  I  am  being  paid  for 
what  I  had  done  free  for  years.  And  I  am  proud  to  be  a  positive 
role  model  for  the  kids.  That  is  what  they  need,  something  good, 
something  decent,  to  look  up  to  and  work  toward. 

I  can  tell  you  there  a  lot  of  things  that  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority  has  done  for  the  residents  of  public  housing.  By  giving 
residents  a  chance  to  learn  job  skills,  tutoring  youngsters  with 
their  school  work  and  helping  adults  in  getting  GEDs  so  that  they 
can  better  themselves  and  their  families.  That  is  what  family  self- 
sufficiency  means  to  us.  It  is  giving  the  entire  family  hope  to  do 
better,  a  sense  of  pride  in  ourselves,  and  the  way  for  dreams  to 
come  true  for  our  future,  our  kids. 
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If  I  had  to  concentrate  on  one  of  many  problems  we  face  in  public 
housing,  it  has  to  do  with  crime,  gangs,  and  violence.  One  answer 
has  been  the  SAHA  Sports  and  Recreation  Program.  We  have  been 
able  to  impact  on  youngsters'  lives  and  their  parents'  lives  by  in- 
volving them  in  this  program.  We  have  been  able  to  give  young- 
sters an  alternative  to  something  constructive  other  than  drugs, 
gang  activities,  and  just  hanging  out  with  the  wrong  crowd. 

When  we  take  them  under  our  wings,  we,  residents  and  SAHA 
management  staff,  take  them  away  from  the  crime  element  that  is 
very  strong.  Filling  up  their  time  with  organized  sports  makes 
them  change  their  lives.  Instead  of  being  out  on  the  comer,  waiting 
for  something  bad  to  happen  we  have  them  with  us  in  a  recreation 
hall,  or  in  a  school  gym,  or  at  a  basketball  court,  but  we  are  there 
with  them  teaching  them  the  right  way.  They  are  not  alone. 

We  give  them  attention  and  guidance.  But,  there  is  only  so  much 
we  can  do.  In  order  to  do  more  in  this  area,  we  need  more  money. 
Apolonio  Flores  has  been  more  to  us  than  just  an  executive  director 
of  the  housing  authority.  He  has  been  our  friend.  He  cares  about 
what  happens  to  us  and  our  families.  He  has  shown  us  that  we 
matter.  But  more  than  his  compassion,  we  need  to  tell  you  that  we 
need  your  support  to  continue  these  efforts  of  family  self-sufficiency 
and  sports  and  recreation  programs  we  have  at  SAHA,  and  your 
support  must  mean  money  for  programs  like  these. 

Serving  our  residents,  the  entire  family,  "toda  la  familia"  as  a 
unit  has  been  our  main  focus.  We  try  to  keep  this  idea  alive.  This 
is  an  every-day  job. 

Getting  kids'  attention  through  sports,  we  have  the  chance  to 
teach  them  more  than  a  basketball  or  baseball  game.  We  get  to 
teach  them  how  they  can  look  forward  to  something  better. 
Through  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Program,  we  reach  hundreds  of 
youngsters. 

Our  area  of  concentration  includes:  S.J.  Sutton  Homes,  Victoria 
Courts,  Lincoln  Heights  Courts,  Wheatley  Courts,  Spring  View 
Apartments,  San  Juan  Homes,  Alazan-Apache  Courts,  Villa 
Veramendi,  Cassiano  and  Mirasol  Homes. 

We  work  very  hard  together  to  provide  and  promote  drug-free  ac- 
tivities and  have  year-round  sports  programs.  SAHA  works  with 
the  Police  Athletic  League,  Boys  and  Girls  Scouts,  Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Clubs,  as  well  as  many  volunteers  who  join  us  in  our  task. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  what  SAHA  has  done  for  residents  of 
public  housing.  While  the  need  is  ongoing,  we  hope  that  the  funds 
will  also  be  there  to  continue  this  commitment.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Apolonio  Flores,  we  have  many  dreams  yet  to  realize,  but 
with  limited  funds,  our  hopes  are  restricted,  too. 

I  am  proud  to  talk  to  you  today,  but  more  than  that,  I  thank  you 
for  listening  to  us  and  to  our  needs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oscar  Garza  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garza. 

Mr.  Caballero. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  CABALLERO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
VICTORIA  COURTS  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 

Mr.  Caballero.  Congressman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  this  after- 
noon. This  afternoon  I  will  focus  on  the  need  to  provide  social  serv- 
ices in  general,  and  in  particular,  child  care  for  residents  of  as- 
sisted and  public  housing. 

My  name  is  Roger  Caballero.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Victoria  Courts  Child  Care  Center.  The  center  is  a  private,  non- 
profit agency  located  in  the  Victoria  Courts. 

The  center  has  provided  child  care  services  to  inner-city,  low-in- 
come families,  primarily  residents  of  Victoria  Courts  for  25  years. 
The  center  has  worked  in  cooperation  and  partnership  with  the 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  in  meeting  the  child  care  needs  of 
its  residents. 

The  center's  mission  is:  "To  enable  families  to  become  self- 
sufficient  by  enabling  parents  to  enter  job  training  or  seek  or  retain 
employment." 

This  mission  is  carried  out  through  a  belief  that  services  would 
be  provided  utilizing  a  holistic  approach.  I  strongly  believe  that  un- 
less the  holistic  approach  is  used  we  will  not  be  successful  in  ena- 
bling families  to  move  toward,  and  eventually  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Take  job  training,  for  instance.  It  cannot  be  provided  in  a  vacu- 
um. Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  families  who  need  job  training,  must 
have  child  care  to  be  able  to  participate  in  training.  These  two 
services  must  be  provided  simultaneously.  Coordination  is  a  must 
if  this  is  to  happen. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  this  coordination  is  hard  to  come  by. 
Over  the  years  I  have  seen  the  frustration  when  a  family  must 
pass  up  on-the-job  training  for  lack  of  child  care.  And  I  have  also 
seen  the  reverse,  where  a  family  must  give  up  child  care  because 
they  could  not  locate  job  training. 

Because  of  this  firsthand  knowledge  and  experience,  and  because 
there  has  long  been  a  documented  need  for  qualified  child  care 
workers,  the  center  developed  the  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Train- 
ing and  Jobs  Program. 

The  goals  for  this  program  are  twofold:  To  increase  employment 
and  the  standard  of  living  among  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County 
low-income,  disadvantaged  families,  who  rely  on  public  housing 
and  other  public  assistance,  by  empowering  these  families  with  sal- 
able skills  that  will  enable  them  to  move  toward  and  eventually  be- 
come self-sufficient. 

To  impact  the  quality  of  center-based  child  care  services  in  San 
Antonio  and  Bexar  County  by  providing  center-based  child  care 
programs  with  trained  and  experienced  substitutes,  and  a  qualified 
pool  of  workers  from  which  to  fill  child  care  job  vacancies. 

The  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Training  and  Jobs  Program  de- 
parts from  traditional  training  methodologies.  Traditional  training 
models,  where  trainees  spend  a  long  time  in  remediation  before 
being  eligible  for  skills  training,  have  failed  this  target  population 
in  the  past. 

The  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Training  and  Jobs  Program's  com- 
bination of  simultaneously  providing  theory  courses  and  on-the-job 
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training  has  proven  successful.  Eighty -five  percent  of  program  par- 
ticipants successfully  complete  the  program.  Of  that  85  percent 
who  graduate  from  the  program,  100  percent  are  placed  in  child 
care  jobs.  The  program's  success  can  be  attributed  to  its  meeting 
two  community  needs,  training  for  low-income  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, and  making  available  qualified  child  care  workers. 

Program  models  calls  for:  2-week  screening/pretraining  pro- 
grams; 15-week  child  care  iob  training  program.  This  program  is  a 
combination  of  classroom  cnild  care  courses,  First  Aid  and  CPR  in- 
struction by  San  Antonio  College  and  on-the-job  training  by  the 
center. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  hired  as  substitute  child  care 
workers  to  staff  the  center's  Child  Care  Worker  Substitute  Pool 
Program.  Program  graduates  have  the  option  of  hiring  on  with  any 
of  the  center-based  child  care  centers  that  contract  with  the  sub- 
stitute pool  or  of  remaining  employed  as  substitute  child  care  work- 
ers. 

This  program  was  recognized  and  honored  as  one  of  the  "Best  of 
Texas"  in  1992. 

The  Best  of  Texas  Yearbook  was  planned  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  and  successful  activities  of  hard-working  profes- 
sionals and  community  leaders  throughout  Texas.  The  best  pro- 
grams in  this  book  are  those  that  have  identified  a  difficult  issue, 
explored  solutions,  and  taken  risk  to  find  an  answer. 

They  are  programs  that  frequently  started  with  few  resources 
and  struggled  to  secure  financial  support.  Many  of  them  employ 
very  unusual  strategies  to  help  families.  Being  the  best  for  this 
book  is  not  about  being  the  biggest  or  the  oldest  agency  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  about  being  the  most  resourceful.  It  is  about  breaking 
the  traditional  pattern  of  service  and  experimenting  with  new 
ideas. 

In  spite  of  this  honor,  recognition,  and  proven  track  record,  this 
program  has  yet  to  succeed  in  securing  government  funding. 

The  program  was  started  in  1988  with  a  private  foundation 
grant.  Since  then  it  has  operated  on  a  shoe  string  budget,  and  has 
each  year  been  in  danger  of  falling  by  the  wayside.  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  cooperation  and  support  from  the  San  Antonio  Hous- 
ing Authority,  this  program  would  be  no  more. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  type  of  program,  where  a  holistic  and 
partnership  approach  is  being  used,  and  proven  successful,  should 
be  given  stronger  funding  consideration  from  government  agencies 
and  programs. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
to  the  subcommittee.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Caballero  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Caballero. 

Ms.  Russ. 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANCHE  A.  RUSS,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER,  PARENT/CHILD,  INC. 

Ms.  Russ.  To  the  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Congressman  Gron- 
zalez,  to  my  colleagues  that  I  share  this  panel  with  today,  and  to 
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the  staff  and  to  everyone  assembled,  I  first  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Con- 
gressman and  those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  way  of  Hfe 
for  our  children  and  our  families.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity, 
and  I  will  try  to  address  the  issue  dealing  with  the  need  to  provide 
social  services  to  residents  of  assisted  and  public  housing. 

The  great  need  to  provide  social  services  to  residents  of  assisted 
and  public  housing  in  San  Antonio  is  simply  overwhelming.  The 
5,247  families  currently  on  the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  and 
over  25,000  on  the  waiting  list  for  section  8  housing,  affordable 
housing  in  San  Antonio  for  these  families,  is  at  an  all-time  low. 

Partnership  for  Hope's  study  reports  that  19  percent  of  all  house- 
holds in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  in  1990,  87,200  of  these 
households  fall  within  the  poverty  level  or  under  the  poverty  level. 
This  is  a  very  noticeable  increase  from  the  16-percent  figure  in  the 
American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
in  1986  and  substantially  higher  than  the  average  which  was  about 
14  percent  at  that  time. 

As  we  look  at  this  problem  and  we  try  to  address  the  issue,  we 
find  that  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  also  operates  62  pub- 
lic housing  developments  that  contain  8,032  units.  The  waiting  pe- 
riod for  a  unit  can  be  as  long  as  3  to  6  months,  depending  on  the 
family's  need.  So  you  see,  it  is  not  an  issue  whether  there  is  a  need 
for  additional  housing;  that  is  really  not  an  issue.  That  is  a  blatant 
fact. 

What  I  want  to  attempt  to  address,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  some  way 
that  if  we  can  hope  to  reduce  or  retard  or  do  something  to  put  in 
place  a  system  that  will  make  social  services  more  readily  avail- 
able, affordable,  accessible,  and  usable  by  citizens  that  reside  in  as- 
sisted housing  or  public  housing  in  San  Antonio. 

I  feel  that  a  one-stop  shopping  facility  is  really  the  way  to  go.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  provide  for  our  families  a  place  where  they  can 
go  to  get  the  services  that  they  need  without  running  around  all 
over  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  over 
a  period  of  24  years  working  with  children  and  residents  living  in 
housing  projects  within  San  Antonio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cur- 
rently operate  in  nine  different  San  Antonio  housing  projects,  so  we 
have  a  little  bit  of  sense  for  the  feel  of  what  is  needed. 

A  one-stop  facility  would  provide  the  needed  social  services  and 
the  most  ideal  method  of  providing  these  services  for  families.  We 
must  ensure  that  these  services  and  the  provider  of  these  services 
are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  families.  They  must  be  able  to 
speak  the  languages  of  the  families  that  live  in  our  housing 
projects,  and  we  must  ensure  that  we  do  not  try  to  impose  values 
on  the  people  that  live  in  the  housing  projects  simply  because  they 
are  human  beings  and  they  have  a  lot  to  offer. 

Every  human  being  has  strengths  and  every  human  being  has 
weaknesses,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  long  overdue  that  we  come  to  real- 
ize that  residents  that  live  in  housing  authorities  have  a  lot  of 
strengths,  they  have  values,  they  have  morals,  and  they  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  that  a  lot  of  people  like  to  label  as  those  who  don't 
work.  That  must  be  the  mindset  of  the  staff  that  we  would  staff 
the  one-stop  shopping  facilities  with. 
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Then  we  would  need  tx)  be  able  to  conduct  a  survey  to  realize 
what  are  the  needs  of  the  residents.  Once  these  needs  have  been 
identified,  that  is  where  we  sit  down  and  we  begin  to  develop  a 
plan  of  action  to  get  the  residents  from  point  A  to  point  B,  if  that 
is  their  desire,  and  taking  them  at  the  pace  that  they  want  to  go, 
not  by  insisting  that  within  this  timeframe  you  must  have  accom- 
plished these  number  of  goals. 

There  must  be  very  small  milestones,  because  every  human 
being  feels  good  when  they  can  accomplish  a  goal.  And  you  must 
begin  with  very  small  goals  and  then  progress  on  them  until  we  get 
the  goals  a  bit  larger  and,  of  course,  reach  our  goals.  What  should 
a  one-stop  shopping  facility  look  like? 

I  am  persuaded  to  believe  the  following  activity  must  be  a  very 
vital  part.  There  must  be  job  training,  there  must  be  substance 
abuse  education  awareness  and  treatment,  there  must  be  literacy 
training  that  will  speak  to  English  as  a  second  language  to  adult — 
just  plain  adult  basic  education.  The  kind  of  adult  basic  education 
I  have  reference  to  is  the  kind  that  it  takes  to  get  you  from  down- 
town to  do  your  shopping,  catch  buses,  get  a  job,  and  access  the  ex- 
isting services,  parenting  skill  building  and  training,  health  and 
dental  services,  nutrition  services,  prenatal,  postnatal  as  well  as 
well-baby  health  care  services,  immunizations,  family  counseling, 
individual  counseling,  recreational  activities  for  the  parents,  the 
adult  children  that  live  with  the  parents,  the  high  school  children, 
middle  school  children,  and  preschool  children. 

There  must  be  gang  awareness  and  protection  training  provided, 
and  of  course,  none  of  this  could  happen  without  quality  child  care. 
All  of  this  must  be  accompanied  by  quality  child  care. 

I  must  agree  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Caballero,  that  it  has  to  be 
a  holistic  approach.  We  must  get  families  from  a  dysfunctional 
state  to  a  functional  state,  and  this  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  talking  to  families.  It  can  only  be  done  by  bring- 
ing families  into  the  planning  process,  talking  with  families,  and 
helping  families  assess  their  strengths,  admitting  to  their  weak- 
nesses, and  being  willing  to  get  into  a  process  that  will  make  them 
become  self-sufficient. 

Self-sufficiency  is  something  we  have  talked  about  for  so  many 
years,  but  the  time  is  now  right  that  we  do  something  about  it,  and 
we  must  make  the  opportunities  available,  work  with  the  families 
to  change  their  mindset  so  that  they  will  work  in  harmony  with  all 
the  services  I  have  just  addressed  and  the  one-stop  shopping  center 
so  that  they  can  become  self-sufficient. 

I  am  just  ecstatic  about  the  fact  that  those  families  we  have 
worked  with  over  the  20-plus  years  and  these  nonexistent  housing 
projects,  we  have  seen  a  remarkable  amount  of  accomplishment 
and  success.  These  children  are  in  school  and  they  are  making  good 
grades,  the  parents  have  built  their  parenting  skills,  and  they  are 
living  a  quality  life.  I  do  believe  if  we  can  accomplish  this,  we  will 
transition  families  out  of  housing  projects  into  section  8  homes  and 
they  will  get  out  of  section  8  homes  and  we  will  transition  them 
into  the  greater,  larger  community  here  in  San  Antonio.  And,  of 
course,  they  will  not  only  make  the  city  a  better  place,  it  is  going 
to  make  the  Nation  a  better  place. 
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As  I  tell  the  teachers  that  work  for  me  all  the  time,  you  need  to 
be  very  cautious  how  they  deal  with  all  children  because  how  do 
we  know,  we  might  be  training  up  another  Congressman  GJonzalez, 
and  we  don't  know  who  will  have  charge  of  our  future  and  who  is 
going  to  be  deciding  on  Social  Security,  who  is  going  to  be  hosting 
another  subcommittee  on  housing,  so  we  need  to  be  very  careful. 

We  need  to  teach  and  we  need  to  take  with  much  care  all  of  the 
things  that  we  try  to  bring  to  our  families  that  live  in  our  sub- 
sidized housing,  live  in  housing  like  we  have  here  in  Alazan  and 
all  of  the  26  housing  developments  in  San  Antonio  to  help  them  be 
a  lesson,  to  help  them  build  a  sense  of  pride  and  realize  that  they 
are  contributing  citizens.  And  I  do  believe  a  one-stop  shopping  is 
the  kind  of  way  we  should  go  in  order  to  build  better  Americans, 
better  Texans,  better  San  Antonians,  and  to  build  a  better 
mankind. 

I  think  through  the  help  of  God  and  through  dollars  from  our 
government,  help  from  these  fine  residents  and  presidents  who 
have  spoken  today  and  through  people  like  Mr.  Flores,  the  mayor, 
and  everyone  that  is  concerned  about  mankind,  I  think  we  can 
change  this.  Through  social  services,  we  vAU  be  able  to  bring  to 
San  Antonio  those  kinds  of  things  from  worthwhile  citizens. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Blanche  Russ  can  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  1 

Chairman  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  should  take  this 
opportunity — we  introduced  Angela  Garcia,  the  co-counsel — to  in- 
troduce Rosa  Garay  sitting  next  to  her,  who  is  also  a  professional 
staffer  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and  comes  from  San  An- 
tonio and  from  working  with  HUD.  She  was  a  HUD  employee  and 
we  were  able  to  spirit  her  away. 

Now,  Ms.  Garcia — I  will  just  let  you  think  she  is  a  San  Antonian 
because  she  passes  for  a  San  Antonian,  but  she  is  actually  from  the 
great  State  of  Arizona.  I  have  known  her  father  for  many  years.  I 
couldn't  believe  that  this  young  lady  now,  Miss  Garcia,  was  the  lit- 
tle girl  that  I  first  remember  meeting  when  I  met  her  father  back 
in  Arizona  in  Tucson. 

I  believe,  also,  I  should  advise  that  Mr.  Clinton  Jones  is  with  us. 
He  has  been  with  us  this  morning.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  professional  mi- 
nority staff  member;  that  is,  he  represents  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  I  should  introduce  him  and  ask  him  to 
stand  so  we  can  recognize  him. 

Well,  I  know  that  I  have  been  derelict  in  delaying  this  so  long, 
and  we  have  got  to  go  on,  and  go  to  Lincoln  Heights,  but  I  have 
some  questions  I  thought  I  would  ask  now.  I  may  have  some  that 
I  will  send  in  writing  to  you.  The  transcript,  the  record  of  these 
proceedings,  will  be  mailed  to  you  so  you  can  look  them  over  and 
correct  them  or  add  to  them  or  delete  whatever  you  deem 
advisable. 

This  was  very  important  testimony. 

Ms.  Castillo,  you  mentioned  helping  out  in  your  capacity  as  the 
head  of  the  tenants  association  and  also  your  associates  in  the  case 
of  evictions. 

Do  you  have  many  evictions? 
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Ms.  Castillo.  Well,  lately  we  have  been  having  quite  a  few  be- 
cause every  time  there  is  an  eviction,  our  Casas  resident  counsel 
and  our  organization  is  there  to  help  them,  and  it  comes  to  where 
it  is  an  eviction,  we  are  seeing  like  I  stated,  that  the  contract 
would  help  us  from  trying  to  avoid  those  evictions  because  we  will 
help  them  once  a  year,  twice  a  year,  help  them  pay  their  rent. 

If  they  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  their  rent  and  it  has  been 
an  emergency  for  whatever  reason  they  can't  pay  their  rent — it  has 
to  be  a  good  reason,  too — we  would  say,  well,  we  have  some  work 
that  you  can  do  for  us,  and  we  will  credit  you  for  your  rent,  and 
we  can  work  something  with  the  housing  authority  in  trying  to,  in- 
stead of  being  a  process  of  eviction,  we  can  try  to  work  something 
out  with  the  housing  authority  in  stopping  all  these  evictions,  you 
know,  that  if  it  is  a  problem  of  the  money,  that  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  don't  pay  their  rent. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  every  month.  We  are  just  going  to 
say  that  they  can  qualify  once  a  year,  twice  a  year,  for  those  people 
that  can't  pay  their  rent,  you  know,  due  to  some — whatever  prob- 
lem they  have.  This  is  what  I  was  suggesting. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Of  those  cases,  then,  that  come  to  your  at- 
tention on  the  basis  of  confronting  eviction  proceedings,  the  major- 
ity of  them  are,  in  your  experience,  because  of  default  in  payment 
or  failure  to  pay  rent? 

Ms.  Castillo.  Well,  it  is  about  50  percent,  maybe. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  What  is  the  cause  for  eviction  of  the  other 
50  percent? 

Ms.  Castillo.  The  others  are  cases  in  which  they  have  been  told 
by  the  managers.  There  are  different  reasons:  Say,  like  they  didn't 
comply  to  their  lease  or  there  is  stuff  that  needs  to  be  paid.  I  mean, 
the  housing  authority  has  been  doing  inspections  every  vear,  right? 
They  do  inspections  every  year,  and  the  residents  don't  know  about 
wear  and  tear,  and  some  residents  will  end  up  paying  wear  and 
tear  stuff  that  they  don't  know  it  is  considered  wear  and  tear. 

So  that  is  where  some  of  the  evictions  come  into,  they  don't  have 
enough  money  to  pay  their  charges  for  stuff  that  is  considered  wear 
and  tear,  and  there  isn't  this  note  until  they  go  to  our  Casas  and 
they  get  somebody  to  help  them  and  they  look  into  their  wear  and 
tear  stuff,  but  they  don't  have  to  pay  for  it,  so  then  we  end  up 
going  to  the  legal  procedure  and  we  help  those  residents. 

Chairman  GtoNZALEZ.  Do  you  have  many  cases  in  that  50  percent 
of  eviction  based  on  disruptive  activities  on  the  property? 

Ms.  Castillo.  It  is  rare  that  we  get — say,  about  10  to  20  percent 
that  is  on  that. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Any  for  consistent,  sustained  disorderly 
conduct? 

Ms.  Castillo.  Some  are  what  they  call — we  have  about  40  per- 
cent that  are  like,  say  like  they  call  it  harassment  from  the  housing 
authority  due  to  that  they  went  to  somewhere  to  speak  or 
something. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  They  went  where?  I  didn't  catch  it. 

Ms.  Castillo.  They  go  up  and  testify  in  front  of  somebody. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  was  coming  to  that.  You  mentioned  har- 
assment. If  a  person  has  testified,  I  want  to  hear  about  that. 
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Ms.  Castillo.  Say  like  we  have,  I  have  it  in  document  in  the 
past  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  our  leaders  that 
nave  been  evicted  because  of  when  it  comes  down  to  testifying  in 
front  of  somebody  important  or  something  about  the  problems  that 
we  have  in  the  projects,  they  end  up  being  harassed  in  different 
ways.  The  housing  authority  will  find  whatever  little  thing  to  get 
rid  of  them,  in  other  words. 

I  have  it  documented  and  I  will  submit  it  to  you  in  writing,  state- 
ments from  the  residents,  the  problems  that  I  am  saying  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  different,  you  know,  problems,  and  I  cannot  talk 
about  every  one  of  them,  but  I  will  submit  to  you  in  writing  the 
cases  that  we  have. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  also  said  that  you  received  quite  a 
number  of  calls  for  help  from  other  housing  complexes  or  projects. 

Ms.  Castillo.  Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  What  kind  of  help  is  usually  requested? 

Ms.  Castillo.  Well,  some  of  them  are  that  the  managers  went 
up  there  and  told  them,  verbally,  that  they  have  to  move  out,  and 
they  are  just  frightened,  they  don't  know  what  to  do,  so  they  call 
our  Casas  and  say,  "What  can  I  do,  I  am  being  told  by  the 
manager?" 

And  then  we — the  ones  who  work  at  the  Casa — say,  "Well,  did 
you  get  it  in  paper,  in  writing?"  They  say,  no,  they  just  said  it  ver- 
bally, but  they  told  me  I  have  to  be  out  by  this  date,  and  it  is  just 
verbally,  it  is  not  written  down. 

The  procedures  are  not  being  taken  right  with  the  housing  au- 
thority due  to  the  evictions.  They  don't  tell  the  residents  they  nave 
a  hearing,  a  formal  hearing.  A  lot  of  residents  don't  know.  They 
just  get  that  eviction  paper  and  they  move  out.  They  don't  know 
the  procedures  until  they  go  seek  for  help. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Well,  earlier  this  morning,  I  stated  that  I 
had  worked  for  the  Public  Housing  Authority  between  1950  and 
1953.  In  fact,  I  worked  for  Mirasol,  it  was  the  summer  of  1950  and 
I  lefl  in  February  or  March,  I  believe  it  was  March  1953  because 
I  made  a  decision  after  I  was  visited  on  the  premises  of  Mirasol  by 
a  group  of  businessmen.  I  accepted  their  invitation  to  join  the 
ticket  to  run  for  the  city  council,  so  I  had  to  give  up  that  job. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  when  I  completed  the  work  I 
was  hired  for  at  that  time,  my  title  was  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  land  acquisition  and  family  relocation,  we  had  relocated  454 
families,  and  not  a  one  of  them  by  any  eviction  process.  I  got  cited 
for  that  by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials  at  that 
time. 

Since  then,  that  association  is  known  as  NAHRO,  Housing  and 
Redevelopment.  When  we  completed  the  job  of  land  acquisition, 
family  relocation,  and  when  the  units  began  to  be  built,  the  direc- 
tor, Miss  Marie  McGuire,  was  under  very  heavy  criticism  by  the 
newspapers.  Almost  daily  they  said  that  she  had  gone  overboard, 
that  they  had  overbuilt  public  housing,  that  there  wasn't  any  land, 
and  she  kind  of  got  defensive. 

So  when  I  announced  that  I  felt  I  had  completed  my  job  and  I 
was  leaving,  she  said,  "Oh,  please  don't,  we  are  about  to  open  up 
Mirasol."  Mirasol  was  a  500-unit  complex  that  was  built  on  unoccu- 
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pied  land.  It  was  probably  the  only  one  that  we  built  on  totally,  100 
percent  unoccupied  land. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  that  project  sits  used  to  be  the  Ferdi- 
nand, Dr.  Ferdinand  Curve,  estate  for  which  I  negotiated.  They 
found  out  we  were  building  public  housing,  but  we  were  successful 
and  we  got  it. 

So  I  said,  "Well,  Miss  McGuire,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  She 
said,  "Well,  I  want  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  me  get  Mirasol 
homes  opened,  because  if  we  can't  get  at  least  100  tenants  within 
2  months,  why,  we  will  really  then  be  up  against  it."  I  said,  "well, 
I  don't  have  a  problem  with  that." 

She  said,  "I  need  your  help."  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  there  or  I  will  work  on  that  provided  that 
I  get  the  first  100  families  in  less  than  3  months,  whichever  comes 
first.  After  that,  I  am  leaving." 

Well,  I  no  sooner  had  offered  my  services,  then  they  wanted  to 
open  the  application  offices  down  at  headquarters  then  on  Victoria. 
I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  work,  because  you  are 
not  going  to  get  those  families  that  really  need  it  to  go  all  the  way 
downtown.  So  if  you  let  me,  why  don't  I  use  a  one-bedroom  unit 
right  there  on  the  corner  of  San  Fernando  and  what  used  to  be  Ste- 
venson Road,  now  McMullan  Drive,  General  McMullan  Drive." 

So  she  did.  And  I  was  in  a  little  place  there,  one  bedroom,  with 
a  desk,  and  sure  enough,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  had  one  helper  by 
the  name  of  Rolando  E.  Nueva,  who  stayed  with  housing  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  brand  new.  In  fact,  they  hired  him  for  that 
purpose. 

So  it  wasn't  long  before  I  realized  that,  gosh,  we  had  no  help.  We 
had  more  than  100  families  in  less  than  30  days.  Then  the  question 
was,  well,  there  is  always  a  problem,  you  know.  Please  stay  with 
us  so  we  get  the  percentage  of  payments  of  the  rent,  otherwise  we 
will  have  a  problem. 

So  then  I  said,  wait  a  minute,  I  can't  do  that  good.  It  ought  to 
be  on  the  premises.  So  what  I  did,  I  went  and  announced  to  my 
wife — who  at  first  didn't  know  what  to  do,  whether  to  throw  me  out 
or  leave — and  I  said,  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do?  I  am  going 
to  go  over  there  and  just  spend  the  night,  I  am  going  to  live  there. 

Now,  I  will  come  here  and  have  breakfast,  and  I  will  come  here 
and  have  supper,  but  I  am  going  to  stay  there  until  I  leave.  Well, 
it  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  because  I  had  a  chance  to  know, 
and  meet  people  almost  daily,  nightly.  And  I  saw  problems,  and  I 
saw  families  that  had  no  experience  in  having  their  own  place, 
even  if  it  was  rented,  it  wasn't  their  own,  but  where  they  could  feel 
that  they  had  something  to  really  take  care  of. 

There  were  some  who  just  didn't  have  any  experience,  because 
they  hadn't  lived  in  that  place.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  they  had 
lived  in  dirt  floor  shacks.  So  I  realized  that  there  was  a  process  we 
would  have  to  go  through  which  was  supervising  families.  They 
don't  have  a  property  right  sometimes,  and  if  the  percentage  of 
those  families  is  relatively  low,  you  can  address  it. 

I  discovered  that  people  were  great.  I  mean,  I  was  happy  there 
and  even  reluctantly  when  I  did  decide  that  I  would  run,  I  was  re- 
luctant because  I  got  to  where  I  kind  of  liked  that  environment,  the 
people.  In  fact,  I  organized  what  we  now  call  a  tenants  organiza- 
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tion.  We  didn't  call  it  that,  we  called  it  a  club.  And  we  had  a  gar- 
den crew  and  a  cleanup  crew  that  would  patrol  the  grounds,  make 
sure  they  were  clean. 

I  was  able  to  get  some  donations  and  we  were  able  to  buy  shrubs 
and  whatnot,  but  the  residents  did  the  planning.  And  so  the  people 
were  there,  in  other  words,  but  I  also  realized  that  I  had  a  very 
minimal  exposure  to  that  very  serious  responsibility.  Then  later, 
with  the  restrictions  and  the  constant  difficulty  of  your  administra- 
tors on  the  local  level,  I  was  unable  to  count  on  the  flow  of  income 
that  is  necessary  to  do  good  sustained  management  on  the  planned 
basis. 

You  know,  the  Congress  has  been  very  erratic.  Incidentally,  pub- 
lic housing  is  still  very  difficult  to  fight  for  for  reasons  that  go  to 
the  very  beginning  of  public  housing.  The  men  who  started  public 
housing  in  San  Antonio  were  Father  Carmelo  Francesco  and 
Arguae  Guadalupe.  I  first  became  exposed  to  public  housing  be- 
cause I  was  in  college,  and  all  of  my  friends  lived  in  this  area.  And 
I  practically  lived  myself  in  this  area,  and  we  got  to  know  and  love 
Father  Francesco. 

There  were  ruffians.  You  talk  about  gangs,  why  there  were  ruf- 
fians hired  to  disrupt  the  meetings  that  he  was  calling  and  stone 
him,  but  we  put  a  stop  to  that.  I  remember  with  nine  other  of  my 
astute  mates  out-rucking  the  rucksters  and  chasing  them  away  and 
making  them  never  want  to  come  back.  So  then  it  succeeded. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  community,  the  homebuilders,  and  the  re- 
altors, were  very,  very  adamant,  as  well  as  strong  and  mean,  about 
being  against  public  housing  as  a  philosophical  concept.  It  was 
called  socialism.  But  I  could  see  the  difference.  And  I  remember  the 
first  families  that  moved  in,  some  of  them  were  very  good  friends 
of  mine  for  years,  and  as  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  there  were 
big  differences. 

This  was  before  the  war  had  actually  gone  on,  and  the  families 
were  poor — we  were  not  poor;  we  were  broke,  but  we  weren't  poor. 
We  had  strong  family  unit  ties.  Today  for  many  reasons,  our  coun- 
try can't  expect  to  continue  the  way  it  is.  For  instance,  with  hous- 
ing, the  country  is  in  a  crisis.  It  has  been  in  a  crisis  state  for  not 
less  than  8  to  9  years,  throughout  the  country,  not  just  in  San 
Antonio. 

In  New  York,  you  have  almost  200,000  in  need  of  housing.  Well, 
if  you  were  to  count  those  they  took  off  the  rolls  that  are  on  the 
waiting  list,  200,000  families  seeking  public  housing.  And  in  cities 
like  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  you  had  areas  that  were — we  were 
visiting  one  area  in  Philadelphia.  We  had  planned  just  2  weeks  to 
visit  this  area  before  it  was  bombed.  It  was  firebombed  by  police. 
Where  do  you  think  that  area  was?  It  was  among  the  poorest  sec- 
tion, eight  killed,  women  and  children. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  horrible  times  in  our  country.  We 
have  things  now — and  I  have  been  saying  this  on  a  national  level, 
I  have  told  Presidents  this — that  you  can  expect  our  country  to 
have  social  disturbances  of  the  most  serious  kind.  You  cannot  treat 
human  beings — I  don't  care  whether  they  are  Americans  or  Rus- 
sians or  Asians — the  way  we  treat  some  of  our  citizens. 

In  1935,  President  Roosevelt  came  to  San  Antonio,  and  he 
brought  Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  him.  Then-Congressman  Maury  Mav- 
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erick,  St.,  took  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Roosevelt  couldn't  make  it,  on 
a  tour  and  showed  her  the  slums.  That  is  what  public  housing  de- 
velopments were  called.  And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  yes,  it  is  bad,  but 
let  me  tell  you  something,  you  can  at  least  see  the  sun. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  "but  you  come  with  me  to  the  Bronx  in  New 
York  or  to  Philadelphia  or  central  Chicago  or  Detroit  for  that  mat- 
ter, or  to  Harlem,  where  I  can  walk  you  into  a  dwelling  place 
where  you  can't  see  the  sun,  where  privileged  families  are  living 
in  one  and  two  rooms  with  a  hole  in  the  floor. 

And  I  remember  Maury  Maverick,  Sr.,  making  the  comment  that, 
gee  whiz,  what  a  comparison.  He  had  been  trying  to  show  her  what 
a  bad  situation  San  Antonio  faced.  Well,  of  course,  we  did.  We  had 
tin  shacks,  cardboard  shacks,  dirt  floor,  no  running  water,  row 
houses  over  off  of  Guadalupe  Street  with  12,  13  families  using  one 
fountain,  drinking  fountain  and  one  pit  privy. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this  area  is  a  very  difficult  area  to 
work  with  as  an  administrator.  The  director  is  here  taking  notes, 
and  we  will  check  with  him  to  make  sure  that  there  is  some  com- 
munication with  you  and  the  needs  you  discussed. 

Ms.  Lowen,  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  great  work  you  do  over 
there  and  the  tenant  organization  you  brought  about  and  the  help 
you  have  constantly  given.  I  think  we  have  met  before,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  But  anyway,  you  said  something  about  the  tenants 
having  to  paint  their  own  apartments? 

Ms.  Lowen.  Beg  pardon? 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  Paint  their  own  apartments? 

Ms.  Lowen.  Yes,  other  people  have  to  pay  to  get  their  apart- 
ments painted. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  Well,  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  They 
have  to  pay  the  housing  authority? 

Ms.  Lowen.  They  have  to  pay  someone  to  come  in  and  do  it  for 
them. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Does  it  have  to  be  the  housing  authority? 

Ms.  Lowen.  No. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Do  they  request  the  housing  authority  to 
doit? 

Ms.  Lowen.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  but  they  issue  paint,  but  we 
each  have  to  paint  our  own  apartments. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  if  the  dwellings  need  painting,  why 
is  the  request  not  made  of  HUD  maintenance  to  do  it? 

Ms.  Lowen.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  I  can  almost  anticipate  the  answer. 

Ms.  Lowen.  I  know  they  pay  quite  a  bit  to  get  someone  to  come 
in  and  paint. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  know  that  the  funds  have  been  constantly 
a  problem,  for  instance  security.  Well,  take  child  care.  Do  you  know 
how  long  we  have  fought  to  require,  in  law,  that  housing  authori- 
ties must  provide  child  care  services?  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
child  care  since  1974,  and  we  were  always  prevented  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  Congress.  What  is  the  matter?  People  are  un- 
willing to  spend  money  for  that  service  for  public  housing 
residents. 

So  you  can  imagine  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  when  you  talk 
about  law  enforcement  and  security  monies.  So  it  is  difficult.  I 
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mean,  the  plain  fact  is  that  even  at  the  top  of  the  period  that  the 
maximum  percentagewise  of  the  budget  was  allocated,  it  was  a 
fight.  Remember  that  the  last  realistic  housing  budget  was  1980, 
Jimmy  Carter.  And  ever  since  then,  it  has  been  a  fight. 

Even  then,  if  we  were  to  have  provided  housing  for  all  eligible 
Americans,  it  would  have  taken  10  times,  that  is  1,000  percent 
more  than  what  we  were  allocating  at  the  top  level  of  allocations 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  housing.  So  we  never,  never  have 
really  diverted  the  resources  to  that  commitment  of  providing  every 
American  family  the  poorest  of  housing,  and  that  means  public 
housing,  on  up  to  safe,  decent  housing. 

I  am  not  talking  about  ownership,  I  am  talking  about  just  plain 
safe  and  decent  housing.  Shelter  is  one  of  the  three  absolute  essen- 
tials in  human  existence,  no  matter  where  you  live  in  the  world. 
You  have  to  have  clothing,  you  have  to  have  food,  and  you  have  to 
have  shelter. 

So  if  our  country  retreats,  as  it  has  for  the  last  13  years,  from 
a  national  commitment  to  housing,  you  can  rest  assured  that  these 
litany  of  reports  and  complaints  about  these  terrible  things  hap- 
pening to  our  people  are  not  only  going  to  continue,  they  are  going 
to  reach  a  point  beyond  which  this  country  can  look  to  social  dis- 
turbances. It  is  inevitable. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  know,  and  I  said  that  since  the 
beginning,  the  effect  was  immediate.  By  1982,  we  knew  what  hap- 
pened with  the  results  of  the  1981  cutback.  It  was  obvious.  And, 
of  course,  since  then,  all  we  have  been  doing  is  just  what  we  are 
going,  filing  on,  but  nothing  affirmative,  nothing  creative,  nothing 
constructive  to  address  the  tremendous  need  for  shelter. 

So  education,  an  integral  part,  goes  hand  in  hand — the  same 
thing — for  we  have  had  a  retreat  fi^om  that.  I  think,  however,  we 
have  great  hope  and  promise.  Particularly  when  I  see  men  like  Sec- 
retary Cisneros  that  are  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  work  and  accept  and  take  on  the  job  of  Secretary  of  HUD,  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  of  all,  I  then  have  hope. 

In  fact,  things  have  happened  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  get 
happening  in  the  last  30  years  until  now.  So  I  will  just  wait  until 
we  go  over  to  Lincoln  and  address  two  or  three  other  questions. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Caballero  was,  what  is  the  population 
now  of  your  child  care  center? 

Mr.  Caballero.  It  runs — historically,  it  has  run  about  70  or  75 
percent  housing  residents  there. 

Chairman  Gk)NZALEZ.  I  see.  Well,  I  visited  there  and  it  was  fairly 
new  3  years  ago,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Caballero.  Right,  2  years  ago. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  I  think  it  was  new  as  far  as  HUD  support 
or  rather  housing  support.  But  I  have  never  understood  why  we 
had  such  opposition  all  along  to  developing  that  and  provisos  for 
security  funding. 

You  see,  when  you  have  to  depend  on  an  insecure  source  of 
funds,  it  is  difficult  to  administer.  These  are  tremendous  oper- 
ations. The  sum  total  that  you  have,  as  Mr.  Flores  reported  this 
morning,  would  support  a  town  really  the  size  of  25,000  in  popu- 
lation which  represents  the  public  housing  tenant  population. 
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So  child  care  is  always  something  that  it  seemed  to  me  years  ago 
was  indispensable,  but  for  some  reason  we  have  had  great  resist- 
ance. But  this  helps  us  because  we  can  go  back  with  the  testimony 
we  have  had.  We  also  have  our  legislation  we  prepare  based  on  this 
and  the  need  and  concentrating  the  need  so  that  the  administra- 
tors will  have  the  policy,  established  by  Congress,  enabling  them 
to  get  the  funds  authorized.  So  that  is  why  these  are  indispensable 
hearings. 

Let's  see.  I  will  go  on  and  Ms.  Russ,  your  one-stop  facility  is  very 
practical,  but  the  diversity  of  services  you  have  seen  that  would  be 
centered  there,  I  don't  think  you  look  for  the  providing  of  those 
services  right  then  and  there.  Can  you  enlarge  on  that  a  little  bit? 

Ms.  Russ.  Yes,  I  would  like  to.  In  my  talk  about  putting  money 
into  brand  new  services,  because  all  the  areas  that  have  risk,  these 
services  currently  exist  in  San  Antonio,  but  in  order  for  our  resi- 
dents to  access  them,  they  have  got  to  go  around  to  10  or  15  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  order  to  get  them.  Then  they  have  got  to  qualify 
for  each  of  these  different  agencies. 

So  with  the  one-stop,  you  could  go  into  an  agency,  and  if  you 
qualify  to  live  in  public  housing,  you  would  qualify  for  all  these 
other  services  that  we  are  talking  about.  And  the  one-stop  shopping 
would  be  through  a  network  system.  You  could  access  that  through 
computers  and  to  whomever  is  providing  the  substance  abuse  coun- 
seling, whomever  AFDC  and  health  and  all  of  these  other  services 
you  could  access  the  availability  of  them  through  a  computerized 
networking  system. 

Once  you  would  become  eligible  for  one  of  those  services,  you 
would  not  have  to  go  and  fill  out  an  application  in  7,  8,  9,  10  dif- 
ferent other  places,  hopping  on  the  bus,  wandering  all  around.  And 
then  you  might  qualify  for  this  one,  but  you  don  t  qualify  for  the 
other  one.  So,  consequently,  there  would  be  too  many  holes  that 
could  not  be  plugged  up.  And  if  you  want  to  get  at-risk  families  out 
of  an  at-risk  situation,  the  plugs,  the  holes  have  got  to  be  plugged 
up. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Very  good. 

Ms.  Russ.  We  don't  want  to  have  our  families — because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  is  dependent  on  public  transportation, 
and  it  means  it  would  take  them  3  to  4  days  or  1  week  to  try  to 
get  around  on  public  transportation  to  all  of  these  entities  that  one 
would  have  to  access  services  from,  so  that  is  what  I  am  talking 
about,  because  we  could  not  really  have  a  facility,  I  don't  believe, 
that  would  be  large  enough  to  house  all  of  the  services  that  the 
population  would  need  to  access. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you  know,  that  is  noted.  There  has 
been  supporting  data  for  that.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  make 
sure  that  some  housing  official  makes  that  decision.  Certainly, 
there  would  be  authority  for  it. 

I  also  was  very  much  impressed  by  your  statement  that  the  idea 
is  to  provide  these  eligible  families  or  individuals,  whoever  qualify 
for  public  housing,  with  the  means  and  the  manner  in  which  to 
graduate  from  public  housing  because  that  is  the  original  intent. 

The  idea  was  never  to  make  a  permanent  housing  program  for 
an  eligible  public  housing  tenant,  but  we  are  going  through  that 
now  with  the  homelessness.  When  we  started  the  Homelessness 
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Program,  that  is  the  one  thing  I  said  we  don't  want  to  do — because 
this  is  supposed  to  be  emergency,  we  are  supposed  to  have  this  on 
an  emergency  basis  and  emergency  shelter  just  long  enough  to  tide 
parents  with  children  particularly,  through  a  very  difficult  period 
of  time  because  perhaps  someone  lost  their  job  and  therefore  lost 
their  home. 

When  we  had  our  hearings  in  Washington,  it  was  very  disturbing 
to  see  that  the  average  testimony  we  had  from  them  was  that  over 
half  had  been  homeowners,  and  of  that  half,  about  20  percent  had 
paid  faithfully  for  not  less  than  15  years.  Then  they  lost  their  job, 
the  steel  mill  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  was  closing  down  and  5,000  peo- 
ple were  going  out  and  they  were  getting  rates  on  individual,  sin- 
gle-family homes  of  over  100  a  month. 

So  we  tried  to  do  something,  but  we  couldn't  get  the  legislation 
passed  that  we  thought  would  help  to  solve  that  problem.  But  now 
we  have  institutionalized  the  program,  and  now  you  multiply  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation. 

And  we  had  a  meeting  of  this  subcommittee  this  last  April  at  the 
homeless  shelter  there  on  Second  Street  in  DC.  In  fact.  Secretary 
Cisneros  was  there,  and  we  had  cases  where  individuals  have  been 
there  4  years,  4  years.  But  also  the  other  disturbing  factor  that  was 
there  were  tenants  who  testified,  we  allowed  them  to  testify,  who 
really  should  have  been  utilizing  other  housing  programs,  section 
202,  elderly  housing,  and  transitional  housing  were  available  to 
them,  and  they  were  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  emergency 
home  shelter. 

So,  you  know,  unfortunately  we  kind  of  grow  like  Topsy.  There- 
fore, I  was  very  happy  to  hear  you  say  that  targets  should  be  de- 
fined to  reach  a  level  where  the  families  could  afford  to  move  out 
on  their  own  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  transitional  or  a  tem- 
porary type  of  housing. 

So  Mr.  Garza,  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  about  your  brother.  Was 
he  your  younger  brother? 

Mr.  Garza.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Was  he  a  victim  of  violence  by  those  groups 
he  was  trying  to  help? 

Mr.  Garza.  No,  it  was  another  group. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That  is  usual.  I  wasn't  too  clear.  Are  you 
employed  by  the  housing  authority? 

Mr.  Garza.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Very  good.  Well,  you  listed  about  eight  dif- 
ferent projects. 

Mr.  Garza.  There  are  a  lot  more,  but  I  was  just  so 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  how  many  of  you  are  employed  as  pub- 
lic housing  resident's  assistants? 

Mr.  Garza.  There  are  four  of  us  right  now,  and  we  are  doing 
right  now — for  four  of  us,  we  are  doing  a  great  job.  We  need  more 
staff. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Garza.  So  far,  four  of  us,  we  are  working  all  over  the  city. 
We  have  everybody  involved  in  sports.  We  even  have  some  of  the 
parents  involved,  too. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  Mr.  Flores  reported  something  this 
morning  that  made  me  very  happy,  and  that  is  that  an  employee 
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on  some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  developing,  are  given  pri- 
ority in  the  public  housing.  Obviously,  you  are  one  of  those  because 
you  said  you  lived  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  Garza.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  So  that  is  wonderful.  And  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you  and  thank  you  for  the  work  you  do  among  the  youth. 
It  is  so  essential.  And  vou  are  right;  once  a  young  man,  or  for  that 
matter  a  young  lady,  has  something  that  they  feel  some  pride  of 
accomplishment  in  being  able  to  do,  whether  it  is  boxing  or  wheth- 
er it  is  playing  tennis  or  baseball  or  something,  he  has  been 
chanelled  into  constructive  areas.  You  have  won  over  a  child.  So  I 
wanted  to  compliment  you  on  that.  Thank  you. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  other  than  these  that  I  will  submit  in  writ- 
ing, I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  But  if  any  one  of  you  has 
any  additional  brief  remarks  or  questions  you  might  want  to  ask, 
I  will  be  glad  to  entertain  them.  If  not,  well,  then,  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

I  am  prepared  to  recognize  some  of  those  in  the  public  that  indi- 
cated to  the  staff  that  they  wanted  to  address  the  panel.  The  first 
person  I  show  listed  here  is  Ms.  Margo — oh,  pardon  me. 

Before  you  leave  the  room  and  before  I  recognize  Ms.  Nibbs,  let 
me  say  tnat  I  should  recognize  the  director,  Mr.  Flores.  He  has 
been  sitting  there  patiently  taking  notes  and  ask  him  if  he  has 
anything  he  would  like  to  say  now. 

Mr.  Flores.  No,  sir,  thank  you.  I  think  I  made  my  presentation 
this  morning  and  will  be  addressing  some  of  the  things  which  were 
said  today.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  again.  If  I  don't  see  you  before, 
have  a  very  nice  Christmas  holiday. 

Ms.  Castillo.  Thank  you  for  coming  to  San  Antonio.  Hope  to  see 
you  again. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Margo  Nibbs. 

Voice.  She  is  not  here.  She  had  to  leave. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Ann  Salarosa.  Ann  Salarosa.  I  guess 
she  had  to  leave. 

Pastor  Tony  Salvo.  Is  the  pastor,  Tony  Salvo,  present?  I  guess  he 
had  to  leave,  too. 

Ms.  Virginia  J.  Maltby. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA  J.  MALTBY,  RESIDENT,  BURNING 

TREE  APARTMENTS 

Ms.  Maltby.  That  is  me.  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  making  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  allow  some  housing  for  the  elderly  only. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Why  don't  you  take  that  chair  and  that 
thing  you  see  before  you  is  a  microphone,  a  very  sensitive  one.  Is 
it  all  set? 

Ms.  Maltby.  You  have  made  it  possible  for  there  to  be  elderly 
housing  only,  which  I  have  talked  to  you  about  before.  As  manag- 
ing editor  for  a  chain  of  nine  newspapers,  I  have  public  housing 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  lived  in  housing  for  the  elderly  provided 
in  San  Antonio.  I  have  served  as  president  of  the  resident's  associa- 
tion in  public  housing. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  in  housing,  in  the  way  of  upkeep — when 
it  gets  bad  enough,  apply  for  more  Federal  aid  to  fix  them  up.  I 
don't  know  how  much  money  for  maintenance  has  been  provided 
this  year  in  the  operating  budget. 

On  December  14,  I  made  a  request  of  our  records  from  the  hous- 
ing authority.  I  am  always  having  trouble  getting  records  out  of  the 
housing  authority,  and  the  records  I  requested  was  the  budget  for 
Burning  Tree  Apartments  which  they  recently  acquired.  I  wanted 
to  know  the  amount  of  rent  collected  to  date. 

I  live  in  Burning  Tree  Apartments.  I  was  paying  $440  a  month 
then,  and  I  don't  see  how  some  of  those  people  are  paying  that 
much  rent.  And  then  I  wanted  to  see  the  records  on  buying  Burn- 
ing Tree  Apartments.  And  that  was  the  only  record  I  got,  an  appli- 
cation. And  I  asked  for  the  application  to  purchase  Burning  Tree 
Apartments.  The  only  record  presented  for  examination  was  the 
resolution  to  purchase  the  property,  passed  and  approved  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1993. 

The  title  "president"  was  typed  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  docu- 
ment along  with  the  secretary/treasurer,  but  no  signed  signatures 
for  these  persons  were  in  evidence.  Can  this  be  a  legal  document 
without  the  signatures  being  on  it? 

Mr.  William  Cromwell  III,  was  the  person  who  refused  to  give 
me  the  public  record.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  refused 
the  right  to  examine  records  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority. 
In  a  letter  dated  November  21,  1988,  Mr.  Flores  asked  for  $500  in 
advance  for  records.  I  reported  this  to  the  State  attorney  general. 

Are  board  members  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  using 
nonprofit  corporations  to  hide  how  they  are  doing  business  and 
spending  Federal,  State,  and  city  tax  monies? 

After  forming  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Facility  Corporation  with 
housing  authority  as  directors  of  the  corporation,  on  December  23, 
1982,  they  approved  a  certificate  for  consent  to  act  without  a 
meeting. 

The  board  of  directors  who  were  also  commissioners  for  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority  at  that  time  were  Guadalupe  Torres, 
L.C.  Rutledge,  Robert  R.  Garcia,  Edward  L.  Minarich,  Jr.,  and  Mi- 
chael A.  Garcia,  Jr.,  according  to  official  documents.  The  San  Anto- 
nio Housing  Authority  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  San  An- 
tonio City  Council,  and  the  city  charter  says  all  committees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  allow  examination  of  records. 

Now,  I  think  if  they  are  going  to  do  business  without  a  meeting, 
that  is  keeping  the  public  from  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Maltby  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Miss  Maltby,  let  me  see,  you  said  one  was 
$500? 

Ms.  Maltby.  $500. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  For  what  now? 

Ms.  Maltby.  For  public  records,  I  asked  for  minutes  and  some 
contracts  and  there  were  certain  things.  Well,  I  have  got  the  letter 
if  you  want  to  see  it.  I  just  wanted  public  records,  including  min- 
utes and  some  financial  statements. 

Chairman  GtONZAlez.  You  were  seeking  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners? 
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Ms.  Maltby.  No,  I  wanted  to  see  the  minutes  of  the  corporation. 
That  is  what  I  asked  for  this  time. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Oh,  the  corporation.  Well — and  you  were 
told  that  you  would  have  to  pay  $500? 

Ms.  Maltby.  No,  that  was  before.  That  was  another  time  back 
earlier.  He  asked  me  for  $500  paid  in  advance,  and  he  kept  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  I  needed  to  pay  the  money  in  advance  and  all 
this.  I  think  it  was  to  scare  me  about  having  to  pay  for  records. 

I  sent  a  request  to  the  attorney  general,  and  he  gave  me  an  opin- 
ion to  the  fact  that  they  couldn't  do  that.  I  have  copies  of  the  opin- 
ion. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  attorney  general  said  that  he  could  do 
what? 

Ms.  Maltby,  He  could  not  ask  for  $500  for  records. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  No,  I  didn't  think  so.  Well,  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  of  course,  would  be  available  to  you, 

Ms.  Maltby.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  don't  know  how  easy  or  difficult  it  would 
be  for  just  the  plain  average  citizen  without  resorting  to  some 
counsel  or  lawyer,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  that,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  most  that  was  chargeable  would  be  the  cost  of 
reproducing. 

Ms.  Maltby,  I  just  wanted  to  examine  them.  I  didn't  say  I  want- 
ed any  copies.  All  I  wanted  was  access  to  see  what  was  done.  I 
didn't  want  anything,  and  you  know,  during  regular  business 
hours. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Did  you  finally  get  access  to  them? 

Ms.  Maltby.  No,  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Even  after  the  attorney  general  gave  you 
his  opinion? 

Ms.  Maltby.  After  that  time,  I  got  some  records,  but  this  time, 
I  was  refused  the  records.  This  time,  I  was  refused  the  records 
again. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  And  your  purpose  for  wanting  to  see  these 
records? 

Ms.  Maltby.  Was  for  my  personal  knowledge  or  print.  I  write  ar- 
ticles and  sometimes  I  submit  them  to  the  newspaper. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  In  other  words,  to  write  news  reports  con- 
cerning them? 

Ms.  Maltby,  Sometimes,  yes.  I  am  just  free-lancing  now,  I  am 
not  working  for  any  specific  paper. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  was  just  checking.  This  is  what  we  also 
are  very  interested  in  and  to  a  certain  extent  somewhat  concerned 
about.  You  have  never  written  to  me  about  this. 

Ms.  Maltby.  No,  I  don't  know  for  sure.  I  may  have. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  don't  think  so  because  I  would  remember. 
We  have  been  asked  other  questions  that  have  been  directed  to- 
ward us.  This  is  an  ancillary  or  corollary  activity.  We  would  usu- 
ally, if  the  question  was  articulated,  we  direct  it  and  then  our  in- 
terest would  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative  and 
other  responsibility  attached  to  the  basic  housing  authority  spon- 
sorship of  that. 
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We  would  have  two  agencies  at  our  disposal.  One  is  the  General 
Accounting  OfTice.  The  other,  which  is  what  I  would  like  to  go 
through  is  the  Inspector  General's  Office  of  HUD. 

Ms.  Maltby,  I  have  had  no  other  troubles  with  any  other  organi- 
zations. The  city  council  or  anybody  have  allowed  us. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Have  you  ever  contacted  the  director 
himself? 

Ms.  Maltby.  Mr.  Flores? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes. 

Ms.  Maltby.  Yes.  I  reported  this  to  the  commissioners. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Have  you  requested  that  of  him? 

Ms.  Maltby.  Yes,  I  requested  records.  I  don't  care  who  gives  me 
the  records.  All  I  want  to  do  is  see  them. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  mean  access  to  the  records,  you  want  to 
look  them  over. 

Ms.  Maltby.  Yes,  I  requested  access  of  Mr.  Flores  and  that  is 
why  he  wrote  me  a  letter.  But  you  see  I  don't  mean  to  be  antago- 
nistic or  anything.  I  just  want  to  know  what  I  can  do  according  to 
the  law. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That  is  right.  That  is  your  right  as  a 
citizen. 

Ms.  Maltby.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  In  the  case  of  the  public  area  and  you  do 
have  State  laws  that  govern  the  meetings  and  deliberations  of  pub- 
lic business. 

Ms.  Maltby.  The  city  council  appoints  them.  It  also  says  all  their 
committees  and  appointments  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Well,  I  will  stay  in  communication  with 
you.  I  think  we  have  your  name  and  address.  If  not,  will  you  please 
give  it  to  the  staff  and  we  will  be  in  communication  with  you  as 
we  proceed  from  the  subcommittee  level. 

Ms.  Maltby.  I  really  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  cor- 
porations. I  can't  believe  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  business 
without — I  mean  without  them  being  given  directions.  They  ap- 
point themselves  as  directors  of  the  corporation  and  then  they 
allow  themselves  to  do  business  without  results. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  would  have  cer- 
tain rights. 

Ms.  Maltby.  We  don't  even  know  when  the  meetings  are  going 
to  be. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Have  you  applied  to  your  city  council 
sources? 

Ms.  Maltby.  Not  as  much  as  I  should  have  probably.  Although 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  city  council  and  I  probably  should  do 
that. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  in  your  search  for  the  accessibility  of 
the  records 

Ms.  Maltby.  I  have  written  to  the  council.  It  was  not  this  in- 
stance but  in  the  other  time. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  But  your  own  individual  councilman. 

Ms.  Maltby.  Yes,  Mr.  Meek.  Yes. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  be  in  touch  with  you. 

Ms.  Maltby.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  you  having 
these  hearings. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest. 

Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Lozano. 

STATEMENT  OF  RACHEL  G.  LOZANO,  RESmENT,  REX 

APARTMENTS 

Ms.  Lozano.  I  am  here  for  the  senior  citizens  and  disabled  peo- 
ple from  the  Rex  Apartments.  My  name  is  Rachel  Lozano.  I  live  at 
129  Apartment  A.  I  am  here  to  ask  you  four  questions  with  regard 
to  the  things  that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  living  there  that 
are  horrible,  a  harassment  and  we  have  been  abused,  the  senior 
citizens  and  also  tenants,  from  one  tenant  to  another  tenant  and 
that  is  what  is  my  concern  here. 

I  would  like  justice  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  trying  to  help 
the  people  there  to  be  treated  fair  and  correctly  because  they  de- 
serve it.  They  are  old  people. 

The  first  question  I  had  is  should  a  disabled  person,  that  doctors 
requested  a  downstairs  apartment  for,  live  upstairs.  I  was  told  that 
they  had  to  live  upstairs  if  they  are  young  people. 

My  second  question  is  about  AIDS.  Are  they  supposed  to  live  in 
that  housing  for  disabled  and  senior  citizens? 

My  third  question  is  can  one  resident  be  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises when  that  resident  is  hurting  and  morally  abusing,  not  only 
one  time  but  several  times  and  it  has  been  reported.  We  turned  in 
these  reports  and  told  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  People  that 
have  been  informed  about  it  have  not  done  anything  about  it. 

Question  four  is:  Can  a  resident  that  was  in  a  small  downstairs 
apartment — that  is  all  there  was  at  the  time.  The  man  was  des- 
perate for  the  apartment,  but  he  also  was  told  that  when  there  was 
a  large  apartment  downstairs  it  would  be  given  to  him.  He  is  an 
old  person.  He  is  a  sick  person.  He  cannot  take  care  of  things  or 
move  heavy  things.  The  apartment  he  is  living  in  right  now  is  very 
crowded.  He  is  hurting  his  legs  every  time  he  walks  around.  He 
bumps  into  things  and  has  pains  in  his  legs.  He  is  being  refused 
the  apartment. 

Those  are  my  four  questions  that  I  am  here  to  ask  in  regard  to 
my  residence.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  could  get  an  answer. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  The  Rex 
Apartments,  3  years  ago  when  we  had  a  hearing,  we  had  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  Rex  Apartments.  His  name  was  Dominguez. 
I  tried  to  remember  whether  his  last  name  was  Dominguez  or 
what.  He  was  very  eloquent  and  pretty  much  decided  the  problems 
at  Rex. 

This  morning  the  director  advised  the  subcommittee  that  the  Rex 
Apartments  were  one  that  they  want  to  target  for  considerable,  if 
not  full,  improvement  because  it  is  one  of  those  buildings  or  struc- 
tures that  was  acquired  by  the  housing  authority.  It  was  not  built 
by  the  housing  authority.  So  it  was  not  architecturally,  and  other 
ways,  from  every  other  standpoint,  built  from  a  public  housing 
standpoint,  so  they  are  targeting  it  for  a  considerable  replacement 
or  reconstruction.  As  I  understood  the  testimony  this  morning,  it 
is  one  of  the  apartments  that  they  are  giving  priority  to. 
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So  I  think  that  on  specific  questions,  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  is 
the  Rex.  Doesn't  it  have  sort  of  a  visiting  manager  or  director?  You 
don't  have  a  resident. 

Mr.  Flores.  It  is  a  manager,  but  not  on  the  site. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Not  on  the  site,  that  is  right.  Mr.  Flores  is 
there.  You  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  time  to  take  up 
a  couple  of  specific  cases.  But  as  far  as  the  need  to  address  going 
over  that  apartment  complex,  that  is  the  intention.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  decision  will  be  made  to  allocate  some  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Ms.  LozANO.  Also,  I  was  told  by  a  lawyer,  a  Ms.  Amendez,  that 
she  received  a  letter  from  HUD  recently  stating  that  young  tenants 
had  to  live  upstairs. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That,  again,  I  will  tell  you  is  an  adminis- 
trative function.  I  don't  know  that  the  Rex  Apartment  is  housing 
for  elderly  or  if  it  is,  if  it  has  a  mixed  population.  Why  don't  you 
ask  Mr.  Flores,  the  director  or  his  assistant  and  then  we  will  go 
from  there. 

Ms.  LoZANO.  All  right. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  I  apologize,  but  I  think  we  save  the 
best  for  the  last,  Miss  Mary  Lou  Casillas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  LOU  CASILLAS,  RESIDENT,  CASEY 

APARTMENTS 

Ms.  Casillas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  I  have  known  you  for 
years.  We  have  been  friends. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  have  been  having  that  privilege,  going 
back  a  long  time. 

Ms.  Casillas.  Yes,  we  do.  You  have  always  been  a  wonderful 
person  and  you  have  always  helped  me  when  I  needed  the  help.  I 
hope  we  have  more  people  like  you  up  there  because  you  have  been 
wonderful.  I  am  coming  now  as  a  resident.  I  know  Mr.  Flores  is 
here.  Maybe  he  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  us.  But  I  have  gone 
in  the  past  with  Mr.  Cecil  Torres  who  is  now  the  manager. 

Maintenance  is  very  bad.  That  place,  I  moved  in  in  1982,  it  has 
been  10  years.  When  I  moved  in  there  at  first  that  place  was  beau- 
tiful. You  know  the  place. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes. 

Ms.  Casillas.  It  was  a  beautiful  place,  but  it  has  gone  down  so 
much  because  the  maintenance  is  bad.  I  have  always  stressed  this 
all  the  time  to  Mr.  Flores  and  he  always  says  there  is  no  money, 
but  it  has  gone  down  very  bad  in  and  out. 

That  had  always  been  my  main  concern  because  our  place  is 
mostly  elderly  even  though  now  we  have  a  lot  of  mixed,  young 
handicapped  and  disabled  in  there.  But  you  know  that  the  AC  in 
the  summertime  is  usually  so  cold  that  if  you  sit  down  there  you 
have  to  wear  a  coat  or  sweater.  It  didn't  used  to  be  that  way  before. 

In  the  wintertime  it  is  so  hot  sometimes  that  you  can't  stand  it 
down  there.  Also  they  promised  me  when  I  was  still  president,  that 
was  about  1  year  or  2  years  ago,  that  we  were  going  to  have  help. 
It  was  in  the  budget  that  they  were  going  to  clean  the  lower,  the 
main  office  downstairs.  They  were  going  to  clean  it.  It  is  very  dirty. 
It  needs  painting.  The  wallpaper  needs  to  be  put  up,  new  paper. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  some  of  that  gets  done. 
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I  am  speaking  for  myself  and  I  am  speaking  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  that  live  there.  You  know,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  that  I  have  always 
tried  to  speak  for  the  people. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That  you  have. 

Ms.  Casillas.  I  have  gone  to  you  in  Washington  and  everything. 
I  have  gone  to  HUD  in  Washington.  I  have  always  tried  to  speak 
for  the  people.  At  first  I  was  afraid  to  speak  up  because  they  said 
if  we  would  speak  up  they  would  evict  you.  But  I  said  I  don't  think 
they  can  do  it  if  you  are  trying  to  better  yourself  and  try  to  do  bet- 
ter for  yourself  and  your  people.  That  is  why  I  am  here  today  and 
telling  you  about  those  things. 

Also,  the  security  is  very  bad  there.  We  have  had  a  man  living 
there  now.  He  is  it,  a  security  man  living  on  the  premises,  but  I 
very  seldom  ever  see  him.  We  have  had  cars  stolen.  They  have  sto- 
len TVs  in  there,  the  clocks,  everything.  Of  course,  this  was  before 
he  came  on  board.  But  even  now  as  he  is  still  there  we  have  had 
cars  stolen,  and  batteries. 

The  management  told  the  people,  the  ones  that  had  cars,  to  take 
their  batteries  out  every  night  so  no  one  could  steal  them.  That  is 
very  inconvenient  for  you  to  have  to  take  your  batteries  out  of  the 
car  at  night.  So  I  come  to  you  with  these  complaints.  I  have  talked 
with  the  board.  I  have  talked  to  the  managers  and  it  is  still  the 
same  thing  so  that  is  why  I  decided  I  would  come  and  speak  to  you 
and  see  what  you  could  do. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  one  of  the 
original  highrises  for  elderly  in  this  whole  area.  Again,  let  me  say 
that  to  a  large  extent  here  again  the  national  policymaking  body 
known  as  the  conference  has  a  need  for  this.  Here  is  why  and  it 
is  not  just  in  the  case  of  the  particular  developments  like  Casey, 
but  really  all  over  and  from  the  beginning  in  private  developments. 

In  housing,  particularly  in  multifamily  dwellings  you  always 
have  your  capitalization.  That  is  the  money  that  is  invested  in  con- 
struction and  then  always  the  proper  way  to  build  it  is  what  we 
call  a  sinking  fund  for  upkeep  and  maintenance. 

Well,  public  housing  has  never  been  given  that.  That  is  why  as 
late  as  1969  we  had  to  wait  for  the  first  modernization  monies  for 
public  housing.  That  is  modernization,  so  that  whatever  mainte- 
nance would  do  in  the  absence  of  keeping  up  to  date  what  was  nec- 
essary for  these  homes  that  were  built  for  a  projected  lifespan  of 
no  more  than  25  years. 

At  Alazan-Apache,  when  it  was  opened  it  was  supposed  to  have 
a  lifespan  of  25  years.  But  the  construction  then  was  so  honest,  so 
solid,  it  was  so  what  they  called  functional  that  here  we  have  a 
magnificent  hall  that  we  can  still  meet  in,  but  you  have  to  paint 
it.  You  have  to  maintain  it. 

If  the  funds  for  that  purpose  are  part  of  what  you  have  in  the 
limited  purse  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  whole  complex 
of  public  housing,  whether  it  is  here  or  for  other  developments,  you 
know  you  are  going  to  have  problems.  But  it  had  always  been  a 
fight  for  public  housing  on  all  levels  and  in  the  Congresses  espe- 
cially. So  you  still  don't  have  any  in-law  proviso. 

You  know  all  of  this  has  a  very  intricate  financing  mechanism. 
You  have  bonds  that  the  government  involves  itself  in  for  the  fund- 
ing of  "assisted  public  housing."  Since  the  fight  has  been  to  pre- 
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serve  public  housing  you  had  everything  which  they  almost  were 
successful  in  doing  away  with.  In  fact,  in  the  1990  housing  con- 
ference, had  I  not  stood  there  in  the  conference  committee  as  one 
man  and  said,  no,  I  am  not  going  to  proceed  with  this  conference 
if  you  in  the  Senate  insist  on  what  you  are  insisting,  we  would 
have  much  less. 

If  we  had  accepted  what  the  Senate  wanted,  then  they  would 
have  eliminated  the  basis  of  financing,  the  intricate  bonding  proc- 
esses that  were  involved  in  maintaining  public  housing.  Fortu- 
nately, first  one  and  then  two  Senators  and,  incidentally,  one  of 
them  was  a  Republican,  the  one  that  started  it. 

I  will  tell  you  who  it  was;  it  was  D'Amato  of  New  York  who  said 
wait  a  while,  I  will  not  look  this  way.  It  was  very  skillfully  written 
where  we  had  to  have  good  staff  to  discover  what  was  being  pro- 
posed. I  said  OK,  you  want  to  do  away  with  this  because  you  want 
to  seek  more  efficiency,  more  cost-effective  funding.  Well,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  substitute  for  it.  They  didn't  have 
a  substitute. 

They  just  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  That  was  just  3  years  ago  this 
last  summer.  At  that  time,  fortunately,  we  were  able  to  win.  But 
it  is  that  constant  effort  on  the  negative  side  that  we  always  have 
to  be  prepared  to  confront.  So  you  are,  I  am  sure,  a  victim.  I  don't 
know,  but  we  will  find  out. 

We  will  make  a  series  of  inquiries  to  Mr.  Flores  at  the  proper 
time  and  he  will  advise  us  as  to  what  is  intended.  One  good  thing 
you  report  is  that  they  do  have  a  security  official. 

Ms.  Casillas.  Yes,  we  have  one  on  board.  He  is  there. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  that  is  more  than  you  can  find 
around  the  country.  Still  you  have  other  problems  and  you  are  re- 
porting them. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  taking  the  time  and  acting  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  tenants  at  Casey.  That  is  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  was  born.  I  was  born  not  too  far  from  Washington  Street.  The 
lady  who  was  responsible  for  the  construction  as  well  as  the  Vic- 
toria Plaza  was  Ms.  Marie  McGuire,  who  I  worked  for  later  on. 

In  fact,  it  was  after  I  left  that  she  developed  this  concept  for  the 
first  time  in  the  South  or  at  least  in  this  part  of  highrise  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly. 

Now,  I  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the  beginning.  I  didn't  think 
highrise  was  for  us  down  here,  but  it  proved  that  they  certainly 
work. 

Ms.  Casillas.  Casey  is  a  beautiful  place.  It  has  always  been.  But 
it  has  really  gone  down  in  the  last  few  years. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  As  it  turned  out,  I  had  my  misgivings,  but 
I  was  not  working  for  public  housing  then.  I  did  communicate  with 
Mrs.  McGuire  because  I  thought  this  was  an  attempt  to  translate, 
from  up  in  the  dense  North,  practices  to  the  West  that  we  did  not 
have  to  have.  We  still  had  access  built  down  here  that  you  did  not 
plan  and  still  don't. 

So  anyway,  be  that  as  it  is,  I  know  that  you  are  right.  It  is  a 
beautifully  designed  place.  So  was  Victoria  Plaza.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  being  that  it  was  the  first  one,  I  had  the  privilege  of  bringing 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  down  to  it  on  one  occasion.  That  is  now 
much  we  thought  of  it. 
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But  the  problems  you  state  here  are  sad.  With  maintenance  and 
upkeep,  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  them  in  as  near  as  possible 
original  condition.  So  you  can  rest  assured  that  your  presence  here 
is  most  helpful  and  we  will  communicate  with  the  administrators 
and  we  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you. 

Ms.  Casillas.  I  would  really  appreciate  it.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  happy  to  see  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez,  That  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  a  lady  who 
has  been  so  dedicated. 

Our  last  and  final  witness  is  Ms.  Michelle  Harris. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHELLE  HARRIS,  PRIVATE  CITIZEN 

Ms.  Harris.  I  am  going  to  make  this  as  quick  as  possible  because 
my  kids  are  at  home  waiting  to  be  fed.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
this  is  basically  dealing  with  bills.  Can  you  hear  me? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  didn't  quite  well. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  have  been  to  so  many  churches  for  funds  on  utility 
bills  and  basically  I  have  gotten  over  $100  of  funds  for  utilities. 
There  are  not  many  places  that  help  you.  They  are  running  out  of 
funds. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Harris,  where  are  you  living? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  live  just  down  the  street  from  here.  So  I  am  hoping 
I  can  get  some  help. 

Anyway,  there  is  just  so  much  that  I  can  do  and  so  much  that 
a  church  can  do  as  far  as  utilities  go.  I  don't  understand  why  they 
are  going  up  so  high.  I  want  to  understand  what  exactly  can  be 
done. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  current  rent  is. 
What  is  the  size  of  your  unit? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  have  a  two-bedroom  now. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  So  you  say  you  have  a  $100  utility  bill? 

Ms.  Harris.  No.  Basically,  altogether  it  adds  up  to  that  much. 
Now,  recently  I  got  another  bill  that  I  owe  another  $60  that  I  am 
supposed  to  pay.  It  is  just  a  lot  of  chaos,  just  put  it  that  way. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  $60  for  what? 

Ms.  Harris.  Supposedly,  it  is  stated  as  rent,  but  I  have  my  stub 
stating  that  I  paid  rent. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Flores,  your  assistant  is  here,  isn't  he? 
We  can,  if  you  don't  mind,  take  a  little  time  and'have  you  meet 
Mr.  Flores'  assistant.  We  will  find  out  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  and  the  reason  for  these  problems  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
can  be  done. 

Ms.  Harris.  You  want  to  know  where  your  money  is  going  and 
in  whose  pocket  and  what  it  is  going  for.  You  want  to  know  where 
it  is  going. 

Chairman  GrONZALEZ.  Yes,  certainly. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  want  to  know  what  is  over  the  limit  of  utilities. 
I  don't  have  an  air-conditioner.  I  only  have  one  television.  I  don't 
understand  how  the  bill  just  rises  so  high. 

I  also  have  big  rats  and  I  have  a  9-month-old  baby  crawling 
around  on  the  floor  and  that  concerns  me  a  lot.  It  can  get  around 
his  mouth  and  bottom.  I  am  concerned  about  the  size  of  them,  also. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 
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Ms.  Harris.  I  have  two  children  and  I  am  6V2  months  pregnant 
now.  It  is  2V2.  It  is  hard  to  be  on  the  bus  running  from  one  church 
to  another  trying  to  get  this  money  together.  It  is  not  easy  at  all. 

I  have  other  plans  as  far  as  schooling  and  education.  I  want  to 
get  out  of  here,  but  I  cannot  do  that  running  from  one  place  to  an- 
other trying  to  get  assistance.  I  want  to  see  what  we  can  possibly 
do  about  the  situation. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  you  don't  mind,  if  you  have  the  time  to 
meet  preliminarily  with  Mr.  Flores  and  his  assistant,  we  will  go 
from  there.  Did  you  give  us  your  address? 

Ms.  Harris.  No. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  can  give  it  to  the  staff. 

Ms.  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  CjONZALEZ.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Harris.  I  hope  everything 
works  out  for  you  and  your  family. 

Ms.  Harris.  It  will.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  have  one  more  witness,  Mr.  David 
Espino. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  ESPINO,  FORMER  RESIDENT.  ALAZAN- 

APACHE 

Mr.  Espino.  I  am  Dave  Espino,  a  former  resident  of  Alazan- 
Apache.  I  am  likely  to  be  a  resident-owner  of  my  own  business.  I 
have  a  lawn  service  right  now.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Flores 
and  the  three  others,  Mr.  Ramirez,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Smith,  for 
helping  develop  my  company. 

I  am  very  lucky  that  now  I  started  my  company,  I  am  not  on  any 
kind  of  government  assistance  anymore.  I  am  very  proud  of  that 
fact.  If  you  knew  me  2  years  ago,  you  would  have  said  the  chance 
for  that  scheme  was  very  low  to  the  point  where  I  became  my  own 
boss  and  now  I  am  very  proud  of  myself  and  family. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  wife  who  is  sitting  right  next  to  me, 
who  is  also  my  right-hand  person  in  the  business.  When  I  am  not 
there,  she  probably  runs  it  better  than  I  do. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that.  I  am  happy  for 
you  and  your  wife.  Do  you  have  children? 

Mr.  Espino.  We  have  four. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  What  kind  of  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Espino.  Lawn  care. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Very  good.  Well,  I  want  to  salute  you  and 
praise  you  and  wish  you  well  in  all  your  endeavors.  I  must  com- 
pliment you  on  what  you  have  done  thus  far.  You  have  managed 
to  move  out.  Above  all,  you  have  come  here  to  give  witness  and 
gratitude  to  the  administrators  that  helped  you.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  are  all  about,  too,  the  administrators,  the  director,  those 
of  us  in  the  legislative  side.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  you  have 
had  a  very  successful  business. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

SELECTED  HOUSING  &  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 
DECEMBER  16,  1993 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
RETURNS  TODAY  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN 
ANTONIO  WHICH  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  DURING  THE  MORNING  SESSION  OF 
THIS  HEARING.  THIS  AFTERNOON  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  TRAVEL  TO  THE 
ALAZAN-APACHE  COURTS  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  TO  HEAR  TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING  THE  PROVISION  OF  SERVICES  AT  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS.  AT  3:30  P.M.,  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  TOUR  THE 
LINCOLN  HEIGHTS  COURTS  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT,  ONE  OF  THE 
FIRST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO. 

WHILE  I  AM  EXTREMELY  PLEASED  TO  BE  IN  MY  HOMETOWN  OF  .SAN 
ANTONIO,  I  AM  CONCERNED  THAT  THE  CITY  IS  LACKING  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
AND  COORDINATED  STRATEGY  FOR  PROVIDING  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES, 
BOTH  RENTAL  AND  HOMEOWNERSHIIP ,  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 
WHEN  CONGRESS  ENACTED  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HOUSING  AFFORDABILITY 
STRATEGY  (CHAS),  WE  INTENDED  FOR  THIS  DOCUMENT  TO  BE  USED  AS  THE 
BASIS  FOR  A  COMMUNITY'S  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN  TO  ADDRESS  ITS 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.  THE  REALITY  IS  THAT  THE 
CII^  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  SUBMITS  ITS  CHAS,  WHICH  CONTAINS  HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  STATISTICS;  HOWEVER,  IT  APPEARS  THAT  IT  HAS 
FAILED  TO  ADDRESS  ITS  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  IN 
A  COORDINATED  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  MANNER. 
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AS  A  RESULT,  I  MUST  CALL  UPON  ALL  THE  ENTITIES  IN  THE  CITY  - 
-  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  TO  THE  SAN 
ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  —  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  IN  ATTACKING  THE 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  CITY  IN  THE 
FUTURE. 

ANOTHER  CONCERN  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  RELATES  TO  HUD'S  OFFICE  OF 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS,  IN  WHICH  THEY 
UNCOVERED  A  DISTURBING  PROBLEM  HERE  IN  SAN  ANTONIO.  APPARENTLY, 
THE  CITY  IS  UNABLE  TO  EXPEND  THEIR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANT  ENTITLEMENT  FUNDS  IN  A  TIMELY  MANNER  AND  IS  VIOLATING  A 
REGULATORY  REQUIREMENT  TO  HAVE  NO  MORE  THAN  1.5  TIMES  THE  MOST 
RECENT  GPJiNT  ALLOTMENT  IN  THEIR  RESERVE  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  ALLOCATED 
MORE  FUNDS.  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  HAS  2.5 
TIMES  THE  AMOUNT  MOST  RECENTLY  ALLOCATED  WHICH  VJILL  CAUSE  THE 
CITY  TO  LOSE  A  POTENTIAL  $700  MILLION  IN  FUNDS  IF  THEY  DO  NOT 
EXPEND  THE  PORTION  EXCEEDING  THE  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENT  BEFORE 
JULY  1994.  I  AM  APPALLED  THAT  THE  CITY  IS  UNABLE  TO  MEET  THE 
REGULATORY  REQUIREMENT  WHEN  THE  CITY  IS  IN  SUCH  GREAT  NEED  FOR 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  CITY  IS  ALSO  HAVING  PROBLEMS  EXPENDING  ITS 
HOHE  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIP  FUNDS  IN  A  TIMELY  MANNER  AS  WELL. 
CONGRESS  CREATED  THE  HOME  PROGRAM  IN  THE  1990  HOUSING  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS. 
WE  CAN  ILL-AFFORD  NOT  TO  SPEND  THIS  VITALLY-NEEDED  FUNDING  ON  A 
TIMELY  BASIS.  THE  CITY  HAS  RECEIVED  $6.7  MILLION  IN  FUNDING  UNDER 
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THE  HOME  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  AND  $4.4  MILLION  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  199  3.  IT  IS  A  TRAVESTY  THAT  OF  THAT  $11  MILLION  IN  FUNDING 
THE  CITY  HAS  RECEIVED,  ONLY  $1.4  MILLION  IN  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN 
OBLIGATED  FROM  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  ALLOCATION,  AS  I  UNDERSTAND 
IT,  THE  CITY  MUST  SOON  COMMIT  $5.3  MILLION,  THE  REMAINING 
UNCOMMITTED  FUNDS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1992,  OR  THEY  WILL  LOSE  THESE 
FUNDS  AS  WELL.  THE  CITY  CANNOT  STAND  TO  LOSE  THESE  FUNDS  AT  A 
TIME  WHEN  HOUSING  NEEDS  ARE  SO  GREAT.  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  THIS 
FUNDING  CANNOT  BE  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED  BY  THE  CITY  ANY  LONGER. 

I  ALSO  HOPE  TO  HEAR  FROM  THE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  REGARDING  ITS 
EFFORTS  TO  ADDRESS  HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO.  I  AM  INTERESTED 
IN  HEARING  ABOUT  HOW  THE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  INTENDS  TO  USE  A  $4  8 
MILLION  GRANT  IT  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  TO  REHABILITATE  THE  SPRING 
VIEW  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  THE  URBAN  REVITALIZATION  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM.  ALSO,  I  AM  VERY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  NEED  TO  MODERNIZE 
OUR  EXISTING  PUBLIC  HOUSING  STOCK  IN  SAN  ANTONIO.  I  AM 
PARTICULARLY  INTERESTED  IN  HOW  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
PLANS  TO  REHABILITATE  ITS  OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  THE  TIME-FRAME 
TO  MODERNIZE  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

I  WELCOME  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
HENRY  CISNEROS  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS  IN  SUCH  CITIES  AS  SAN 
ANTONIO.  I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  WILL  ASSIST 
COMMUNITIES  LIKE  SAN  ANTONIO  IN  ADDRESSING  ITS  HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.  I  AM  MOST  PLEASED  THAT  HUD  SECRETARY 
CISNEROS   HAS  JOINED  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  AT  THIS  HEARING  TODAY.   HUD 
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SECRETARY  CISNEROS  TESTIFIED  IN  HOUSTON  THIS  PAST  TUESDAY.  AS  I 
SAID  THERE,  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  OCCASION  THAT  A  SECRETARY  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  HAS  TESTIFIED  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  A  FIELD 
HEARING. 

AGAIN,  I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  WITNESSES. 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 

QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
HONORABLE  NELSON  WOLFF,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 


1.  I  anr  concerned  that  the  City  currently  lacks  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  approach  to  deal  with 
Housing  and  Community  Development  needs  in  the  City  of 
San  Antonio. 

-  What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  approach  to  address  Housing  and 
Community  Development  needs? 


2.   Cities  like  San  Antonio  in  the  past  have  urged 
Congress  to  provide  more  "funding  for  block  grant 
programs.   However,  the  City's  track  record  of 
utilization  of  funds  under  the  CDBG  program  and  the  HOME 
program  is  dismal. 

-  How  do  you  reconcile  your  pursual  of  more  funding  for 
more  block  grants  such  as  CDBG  and  HOME  given  this 
record? 
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(Hon.  Wolff's  Responses) 

December  16,  1993,  Field  Hearing  Held  By  The 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Cosu&unlty  Development, 

Entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 

QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
HONORABLE  NELSON  WOLFF,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

1.  I  an  concerned  that  the  City  currently  lacks  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  approach  to  deal  with  Housing  and  Community 
Development  needs  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  approach  to  address  Housing  and  Community 
Development  needs? 

For  over  twenty  years  the  San  Antonio  City  Council  has  designated 
housing  and  community  development  needs  as  a  priority  issue.  To 
address  this  priority,  Council  created  the  City  Council  Housing 
Task  Force  as  a  primary  City  Council  standing  committee.  Composed 
of  five  City  Council  members,  the  City  Council  Housing  Task  Force 
meets  on  a  monthly  basis  to  discuss  housing  Issues,  and  develop 
policies  affecting  the  provision  of  affordable  housing  within  the 
City.  These  meetings  arc  staffed  by  the  Housing  &  Community 
Development  Department,  and  are  open  to  public  participation  and 
comment . 

To  complement  the  City  Council's  policy  commitment  to  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to  address  housing  and 
neighborhood  revitalizatlon,  the  city  Manager  established  and 
chairs  the  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Action  Team  (HNAT) ,  conqposed  of 
the  directors  of  City  Departments  with  housing  and  services-related 
responsibilities  including  the  Housing  and  Community  Development, 
Community  Initiatives,  Code  Compliance,  Economic  Development,  and 
Public  Works  Departments.  In  addition,  HNAT  includes  the  directors 
of  the  San  Antonio  Development  Agency,  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Trust. 

The  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Action  Team  meets  on  a  regular  basis 
to  coordinate  housing  policy,  streamline  the  city's  bousing 
programs,  encourage  private  sector  involvement,  and  to  identify 
specific  new  programs  to  increase  housing  opportunities  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods.  As  the  City  Manager  deems  appropriate, 
he  invites  top  level  administrators  of  private  sector  entities 
(financial  institutions;  businesses;  non-profit  organizations) 
for  participation  in  the  discussion,  and  development  of 
implementation  strategies  to  address  specific  housing  and  community 
development  issues. 

In  addition  to  HNAT,  in  Fiscal  Year  1993-94,  the  City  Manager  added 
a  Senior  Hemagement  Coordinator  to  his  office.   This  staff  member 
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is  reBponsible  for  coordlnatinq  the  ClUy's  houalng  initiatives,  and 
for  monitor Ing,  researching  and  developing  City  policies  affecting 
the  City's  ability  to  support  and/or  provide  affordable  housing. 


2.  Cities  liXe  San  Antonio  in  the  past  have  urged  Congress  to 
provide  more  funding  for  block  grant  prograjia.  However,  the 
City's  track  record  of  utilization  of  funds  under  the  CDBG 
program  and  the  HOME  prograa  is  disioal. 

-  How  do  you  reconcile  your  pursual  of  more  funding  for  nore 
block  grants  such  as  CDBC  and  HOME  given  this  record? 

Of  the  $329  Billion  in  CDBG  Entitlement  Funds,  and  $22  Dillion  in 
CDBG  program  inceme  realized  over  the  past  eighteen  and  one-half 
years,  as  of  February,  1994,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  had  expended 
in  excess  of  $311  Billion  for  projects  and  services  directly 
benefiting  low  and  moderate  income  residents,  including  housing 
Improvements,  social,  health,  education/training,  and  recreation 
services,  and  capital  Improvement  projects.  Of  the  approximate  $40 
million  remaining  balance,  over  $10  million  is  committed 
[encumbered]  to  third-party  contracts  for  construction  activity  of 
numerous  capital  improveaent  projects  concentrated  in  the  City's 
older,  lower  income  neighborhoods.  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
addition  to  those  encumbrances,  the  City  has  a  documented  record  of 
expending  an  average  of  $16  to  $16  million  dollars  annually. 

As  indicated  in  my  December  16,  1993  presentation,  the  San  Antonio 
City  Council  has  concentrated  its  CDBG  funds  to  address  critical 
capital  improvement  projects  in  our  neighborhoods.  Although  it  is 
recognized  that  capital  improvements  require  longer  time  periods 
for  project  coH^letion  and  expenditure  of  funds,  this  action 
reflects  a  conscious  policy  decision  by  the  City  Council  in 
response  to  the  severe  deterioration  evident  in  these  areas. 
Improvement  of  the  basic  infrastructure  is  the  critical  first 
component  necessary  for  stimulating  neighborhood  revitalization, 
and  for  protecting  both  the  public  and  private  sector's  Investment 
in  Improving  and  increasing  the  available  bousing  stock. 

In  regards  to  the  City's  WME  Entitlement  Program,  I  must  reiterate 
that  the  implementation  of  any  new  Federal  Program  requires  a 
period  of  time  concentrated  towards  program  start-up  activities 
(developing  procedures,  required  legal  documents,  forms,  etc.),  and 
educating  the  public  and  potential  participants.  The  local 
development  of  HCME  program  procedures  has  been  particularly 
involved  due  to  the  initial  program  irules  and  regulations,  and  the 
five  modifications  issued  by  Washington  during  the  past  18  to  20 
months,  requiring  staff  to  complete  additional  revisions  to 
policies  and  documents,  and  public  technical  assistance  to  ensure 
continued  compliance.  However,  followirjg  this  required  program 
development  start-up  period,  implementation  and  production  has 
significantly  increased. 
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within  the  last  two  nonths,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  has  esdbiibitad 
substantial  progress  in  relation  to  its  HOKE  Bntitleaent  funds, 
with  $  2,437,473.00  in  H«CE  funds  counitt«d,  providing  124  units  of 
affordable  housing.  Continued  progress  on  the  reaaining  projects 
is  being  made,  and  the  City  will  conait  all  of  its  First  Year  HONE, 
and  a  substantial  anount  of  its  Second  Y&ar  HOME  funds  prior  to  the 
First  Year  HOME  Entitlement's  July  31,  1994  cooaitment  deadline. 

It  is  the  City  of  San  Antonio's  position  that  we  have  perforsed  the 
responsibilities  of  both  the  CDBG  and  HOKE  programs  in  an  exenplary 
manner,  ensuring  that  the  activities  supported  by  these  prograas 
are  in  full  cbiq^liance  with  the  regulations,  and  ful}y  address  the 
local  needs  of  our  older  neighborhoods  and  lower  Incoae  residents. 
However,  in  response  to  recent  direction  received  froa  HUD,  the 
City  has  initiated  procedures  to  aggressively  address  the  rate  of 
expenditure  concern.  City  Council  has  aodified  its  previous 
policies  to  iaplenent  phased  budget  allocations  to  capital 
iaproveaent  projects  to  ensure  Increased  expenditure  rates  in  this 
activity  area.  In  addition,  tiaely  reprogreusming  of  available 
funds  to  projects  which  can  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year 
occurs  on  a  bi-aonthly  basis. 

It  aust  also  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  request  for 
additional  block  grant  allocations  is  based  on  the  over  whelming 
needs  evident  at  the  local  level.  The  City  of  San  Antonio  receives 
an  average  annual  allocation  of  $18  aillion  in  CDBG  funds,  and  $5 
Billion  in  HOME  funds.  However,  during  the  annual  budget  process 
for  these  funds,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  receives  citizen  requests 
for  eligible,  needed  housing,  services,  and  capital  inproveaent 
projects  in  excess  of  $300  aillion.  Additional  funding  support  is 
therefore  crucial  if  cities,  such  as  San  Antonio,  are  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  resolve  the  expanding  deterioration  of 
Infrastructure,  aalntaln  the  existing  housing  stocX,  provide 
additional  affordable  housing  opportunities,  and  address  the  human 
needs  (nutrition,  job  training,  health,  and  homelessness)  to  a 
degree  which  truly  revitalixes  our  coaaunity,  and  provides  an 
improved  quality  of  life  for  our  local  residents. 
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Thank  ycu,  Kr.  Chairman.   I  am  delighted  tc  be  bacK  in  cur 
nonetown  cf  San  Antonio  and  see  so  many  friends  and  colleagues . 
Both  of  us  smarted  out  working  in  San  Antonio  government,  and 
learned  how  to  create  a  better  city  and  improved  housing  from 
-his  now  thriving  metropolis.   It  seems  fitting  that  we  are  here 
to  examine  housing  and  community  development  needs  and  to 
announce  a  grant  for  an  innovative  urban  revitalization 
demonstration  in  this  vibrant  laboratory  of  urban  life . 

We  owe  ycu  a  debt  of  gratitude,  Mi.  Chairman,  for  your  many 
years  of  leadership  as  a  strong  advocate  for  decent,  affordable 
housing,  equal  housing  opportunity,  and  better  communities.   You 
have  been  a  vital  force  in  this  effort  throughout  a  lifetime  of 
achievement .   Just  in  the  past  half  decade  you  have  played  a 
leading  role  in  shaping  today' s  national  agenda  for  housing 
policy  by  shaping  the  three  most  important  pieces  of  federal 
legislation:  the  "Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act"  in 
1957,  tne  "Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act"  in 
1990,  and  the  "Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  19S2 . " 
These  three  landmark  laws  include  many  key  initiatives  that  HUD 
is  now  working  to  make  ef fective--the  HO^G;  and  HOPE  programs, 
Moving  tc  Opportunity,  Lead-Based  Paint  Abatement,  Family 
Investment  Centers,  Family  Unification,  Public  Housing 
Modernization  Comprehensive  Grants,  all  of  our  homeless  programs, 
Youthbuild,  and  the  demonstration  program  for  distressed  public 
housing . 
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You  are  one  cf  the  few  Members  of  Congress  who  brings  a  very 
real,  grounded  understanding  of  the  needs  of  tenants,  managers, 
and  city  officials  in  providing  affordable  housing,  gaining  much 
of  that  understanding  right  here  in  San  Antonio.   Before  serving 
so  well  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  you  were  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  San  Antonio  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority.   You  have  a  clear  understanding  cf  the 
intricacies  of  HUD's  and  other  Department's  programs,  and  your 
guiding  hand  has  been  a  major  and  positive  influence  in  the 
reform  cf  legislation  and  programs  which  affect  the  delivery  of 
housing. 

You  fought  off  efforts  to  reduce  the  HUD  budget  during  the 
Reagan  years  and  continued  to  fight  for  affordeJsle  housing 
programs  when  they  were  repeatedly  zeroed  out  by  that 
Administration.   You  have  been  a  watch-dog  for  the  Department  in 
combating  abuse  and  mismanagement.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  since  1962,  you  have  been  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  Congress  on  housing  and  numerous  ether  key  issues.   You 
richly  deserve  and  wear  well  the  distinction  of  being  Chairman  of 
both  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Chairman  cf  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Comin\xnity 
Development. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  work  so  closely  with  you,  Chairman 
Gonzalez,  in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  HUD. 
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y.r.  Chairman,  you  have  caught  us  chat  public  housing  is  a 
national  treasure  co  be  defended,  preserved,  improved,  and 
expanded.   America's  1.4  million  public  housing  units  are  one  of 
our  nation's  most  imporcanc  and  reliable  sources  of  affordable 
housing.   During  the  1560s  more  than  two  million  units  of  private 
low-rent  housing  were  losr  in  our  cicies.   Many  analysts  have 
identified  chis  loss  as  an  important  cause  of  the  dramacic  rise 
in  homelessness.   Yet  while  private  units  were  lost,  public 
housing  remained  as  a  resource  co  provide  homes  for  low-income 
people . 

Public  housing  serves  a  wide  age  range,  from  the  new-bom  to 
senior  citizens.   Its  residents  are  among  our  nation's  poorest  -- 
their  average  income  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  Che  national 
median. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  goal  is  the  same  as  yours  --to  preserve  chis 
vitally  needed  affordable  housing  stock  for  the  public  interest 
over  the  long  term.   We  must  work  actively  co  improve  and 
maincain  the  physical  conditions  of  public  housing  communities 
and  revitalize  their  social  and  economic  environmencs .   Every 
vacant  unit  should  be  rapidly  restored  and  put  to  good  use. 

Because  we  share  this  goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  1   am  pleased  to  be 
able  --as  part  of  your  hearing  on  this  vital  issue  --to  award 
more  than  $4?  million  in  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  HOPE 
VI  grants  to  cwo  public  housing  communities  here  in  San  Antonio. 
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The  HOPE  vr  Urban  Revitaliaation  Demonstration  prograir, 
allows  local  nousing  authorities  to  evaluate  their  most  severely 
discressad  developments  and  to  present  KUD  with  innovative  plan:? 
to  address  the  real  needs.   In  this  prograrr,  local  housing 
authorities  can  experiment  with  varied  revitalization  strategies 
and  determine  which  ones  are  most  effective  in  transforming  these 
developments  around. 

Springview  Apartments  in  San  Antonio  will  receive  a  $48.8 
million  grant  to  renovate  223  units  auid  demolish  anotner  198 
more,   a  total  of  102  of  the  demolished  units  will  be  rebuilt  on 
the  same  site.   The  plan  includes  a  new  community  center  with 
recreational  facilities,  educational,  training  and  social  service 
offices. 

At  Mirasol  Homes,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is 
being  awarded  to  help  form  a  planning  committee  that  will  bring 
together  residents,  the  community,  architects  and  Housing 
Authority  staff  to  devise  a  comprehensive  plan.   They  will 
consider  renovation  and  demolition,  replacement  housing,  site 
improvements,  community  services  and  space  for  such  activities  as 
recreation. 
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In  the  Clinton  Administration  we  firmly  believe  that  public 
housing  is  2  platform  from  which  individuals,  families,  and 
communities  can  make  critical  transitions  in  their  lives  and  lite 
cycles.   Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  v;e  envision  four  key  transitions: 

•  from  Welfare  to  self-sufficiency 

•  from  tenancy  to  homeownership 

•  froir,  distressed  communities  to  thriving  communities 

•  from  segregated  enclaves  to  open  communities 

FROM  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  TO  SEIiF- SUFFICIENCY 

First,  we  want  to  help  people  make  the  trsjisition  from 
welfare  dependency  to  self-sufficiency.   We  want  to  help  people 
improve  their  economic  status  long-term. 

Public  housing  was  always  intended  to  be  a  meams  for 
Americans  to  get  back  on  their  feet.   Once  they  had  stable  jobs 
and  decent  incomes,  they  generally  moved  to  private  housing  that 
they  could  new  afford  to  own  or  rent . 

Today,  the  average  length  of  occupancy  for  public  housing 
residents  is  nearly  eight  years. 
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People  must  have  support  in  making  that  transition.   We  need 
tc  iislp  public-  housing  residents  gain  the  tools  that  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  economic  status.   The  average  income  of  a 
public  housing  family  is  $8,000  annually,  and  only  22  percent 
have  wages  as  the  bulk  of  their  income.   Seventy-six  percent  of 
households  are  headed  by  women,  and  69  percent  of  public  housing 
residents  are  racial  minorities. 

Our  initiatives  help  poor  people  and  poor  ccmm\inities  gain 
their  economic  footing. 

We  are  considering  reforming  public  housing  rent  rules  to 
creane  greater  incentives  for  residents  to  move  from  welfare  to 
work,  and  incentives  to  help  keep  families  together.   Under 
current  rules,  residents  pay  30  percent  of  their  income  for  rent, 
so  when  someone  gets  a  job  or  their  income  increases,  the  rent 
automatically  goes  up.   A  new  rent  structure  may  be  needed  to 
remove  barriers  and  create  work  incentives. 

Public  housing  residents,  especially  those  with  working 
parents  and  large  families,  should  not  have  to  pay  more  for 
public  than  for  private  housing. 

HOD  has  several  new  programs  that  create  economic  and  job 
opportunities:  including  Step  Up,  Section  3  and  Family  Investment 
Centers. 
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Seep  Up  is  geared  t.o  public  housing  residents  and  other  low- 
income  persons.   It  provides  public  housing  residents  with  job 
training,  work  experience,  decent  wages  and  union  apprenticeship 
opportunities  in  the  building  trades.   it  can  be  sponsored  by 
such  entities  as  local  public  housing  authorities  or  community 
development  agencies . 

The  specific  parameters  of  the  program  are  set  at  the  local 
level .   But  the  key  is  to  combine  personal  skills  development  and 
counseling  with  Job-related  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job 
training  and  work  experience.   The  program  work  sites  may  include 
public  housing  sites  where  modernization  and  maintenance  axe 
taking  place,  and  other  public  and  private  sites  as  well. 

We  are  also  making  a  greater  effort  to  enforce  the  1992 
amendments  to  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.   Section  3  requires  that  job  opportunities  and  other 
economic  opportunities  resulting  from  direct  HUD  assistance  be 
provided  tc  low- income  people  in  areas  where  HUD -supported 
projects  are  underway. 

For  example,  if  HUD  is  funding  a  project  in  a  certain  low- 
income  neighborhood,  the  project  coordinators  are  responsible  for 
assuring  that  residents  receive  some  of  the  economic  benefits. 
This  includes  such  opportunities  as  accounting,  recordkeeping, 
construction  and  service -oriented  activities  related  to  the 
project  being  carried  out.   It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
direct  thes'r  opportunities  to  people  who  are  receiving  government 
housing  assistance.   And  that  includes  public  housing  residents. 
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We  alsc  want  to  bring  much-needed  social  and  economic 
services  to  public  housing  comrouriities.   Many  public  housinc; 
residents  lack,  adequate  transportation  to  get  to  places  where 
they  can  obcain  nealth  care,  substance  abuse  counseling, 
empioyment  information  and  general  information  abouc  an  array  of 
social  services  programs. 

We  are  v;orking  to  establish  Family  Investment  Centers  in 
public  housing  communities.   We  envision  these  as  one-step 
facilities  that  offer  a  variety  of  community  and  social  services. 
These  centers  will  be  run  by  service  coordinators.   The  physical 
consolidation  of  community  services  will  save  public  housing 
residents  the  hardship  of  traveling  to  different  locations  around 
town  in  search  of  assistance. 
FROM  TENAKCY  TO  HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Public  housing  can  serve  as  a  platform  for  creating  home 
ownership  opportunities.   Owning  a  home  continues  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  American  dream.   Through  home  ownership,  a 
family  acquires  a  place  to  live  and  raise  children,  and  invests 
in  an  asset  that  can  grow  in  value  and  provide  the  capital  needed 
to  start  a  small  business,  finance  college  tuition,  and  generate 
security  for  retirement .   Home  ownership  enables  people  to  have 
greater  control  amd  exercise  more  responsibility  over  their 
living  environment.   It  also  can  help  stabilise  and  strengthen 
neighborhoods,  generate  jobs,  and  stimulate  economic  growth. 
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At  HUD  we  are  designing  a  series  of  programs  to  enhance  horns 
ovmsrship  opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate -income  renters. 
Our  strategy  differs  from  HOPE  I  in  that  we  are  helping  families 
make  the  transition  out  of  public  housing  and  into  private 
ownership.   Much  of  our  public  housing  stock  is  in  multifamily 
buildings  that  are  not  physically  suitable  or  desirable  for 
individual  home  ownership.   Also,  in  most  cases  the  existing 
residents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  extensive  maintenance  and 
repair  of  these  large  properties.   Those  residents  who  can  afford 
ownership  generally  prefer  to  buy  a  small  house.   By  helping  them 
graduate  to  home  ownership  in  new  communities,  we  are  maintaining 
our  nation's  vitally  needed  public  housing  stock  as  a  continuing 
resource  to  provide  good  quality  affordable  dwellings  for  low- 
income  people  m  need. 

One  of  our  newest  and  most  ambitious  efforts  is  the  single- 
family  property  disposition  program,  which  will  be  serving  47 
cities  from  20  HUD  field  offices.   Under  this  program  we  eire 
selling  HUD-cwned  houses  at  a  30  percent  discount  to  local 
govejmments,  public  housing  authorities,  and  nonprofit  groups, 
for  rehabilitation  and  resale  to  low-income  home  buyers.   This 
idea  builds  on  a  successful  demonstration,  called  a  "Reinvention 
Lab,"  conducted  by  HUD  last  summer  in  Chicago  and  Richmond.   We 
intend  to  expand  this  program  further  in  the  coming  years. 
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In  addition  to  selling  FHA- foreclosed  properties,  we  are 
working  witih  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  other  federal 
agencies  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  government -owned  houses  to 
low-  and  nr.cderate- income  purchasers.   We  are  also  initiating 
partnerships  fcr  single- family  property  disposition  with  state 
housing  finance  agencies  and  the  federal  government -sponsored 
enterprises.  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

HUD  is  also  working  to  strengthen  the  program  linkages 
between  the  Office  of  Housing  and   the  Office  of  Public  and  Indian 
Housing,  to  directly  expand  home  ownership  opportunities  for 
public  housing  residents.   Apolonio  (Nono)  Flores,  Executive 
Director  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority,  is  working  as  a 
consultant  to  HUD  and  advising  us  on  how  we  can  work  more  closely 
to  sell  HUD'S  FHA  properties  zo   public  housing  authorities. 

Some  of  the  new  HUD  initiatives  we  are  considering  include 
supporting  pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling  to  help  prospective 
low-income  buyers  get  in  and  stay  in  their  first  heme.   We  are 
also  examining  your  own  ideas,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  as  the  National 
Homeownership  Trust,  a  very  important  program  created  in  1990 
through  your  leadership.   We  found  very  instructive  the  hearing 
on  homeownership  that  your  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  held  on  November  18,  and  ic  encouraged  us  to  increase 
our  support  for  the  National  Homeownership  Trust  and  for 
homeownership  counseling. 
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We  are  also  studying  the  possible  redesign  of  FKA  mortgage 
insurance  tc  expauid  incentives  for  low- income  home  buyers,  to 
encourage  financing  of  affordable  home  ownership  for  families 
with  limited  savings  and  in  urban  revitalization  areas  where  HUD 
holds  numerous  properties.   Finally,  we  are  working  to  expand  the 
pool  of  funds  available  for  public  housing  residents  make  the 
transition  to  heme  ownership,  including  federal  programs  like 
HOPE  and  HOME,  and  a  greater  role  for  Ginnie  Mae,  Paumis  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac,  the  Federal  Hone  Loan  Bauik  System,  state  and  local 
housing  finance  agencies,  pension  funds,  insurance  companies, 
banks,  foundations,  universities,  community  development 
corporations  and  others  in  the  process. 

With  the  strong  advocacy  you  have  taken  for  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to  working 
together  to  make  home  ownership  opportunities  more  widely 
available  so  low-income  people  can  make  a  transition  to  a  better 
future . 
FROM  DISTRESSED  COMMDKZTIES  TO  THRIVING  COMMUNITIES 

Public  housing  cannot  exist  in  isolation  or  continue  to  be  a 
symbol  of  urban  decay.  During  the  Great  Depression  of  the  193  0s, 
public  housing  was  originally  established  to  create  jobs  and 
revitalize  local  neighborhoods  by  replacing  slums  with  new 
construction  of  good  housing  and  community  facilities.   The 
public  housing  program  of  the  1990s  must  also  play  a  role  in 
revi;:alizing  cotrjtiunities. 
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One  of  the  most  importauic  seeps  in  making  the  transition 
from  distressed  communities  to  healthy,  thriving  communities  is 
to  tear  down  the  walls  of  isolation  that  separate  public  housing 
developments  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.   Public  housinc 
residents  and  the  community  at  large  will  both  benefit  from  a 
closer  cooperation  in  revitalization  strategies.   This  type  of 
coordination  is  an  essential  concept  behind  President  Clinton's 
community  empowerment  initiative. 

For  example,  we  are  proposing  to  turn  the  Public  Housing 
Drug  Elimination  Grants  program  into  Community  Partnerships 
Against  Crime  (COMPAC) .   The  basic  idea  is  to  make  a  larger,  more 
flexible  instrument  for  mobilizing  local  residents  to  fight  all 
forms' of  crime,  substance  abuse,  and  violence  through  community 
policing,  social  services  and  treatment  programs,  increasing 
security  through  new  equipment  and  building  redesign,  and  other 
methods.   The  key  to  COMPAC  is  that  it  reaches  beyond  public 
housing  to  include  the  surrounding  community  in  dealing  with 
crime  and  creating  positive  alternatives  for  youth. 

Making  the  commvmity  transition  will  also  require  expanding 
comprehensive  planning  and  development  efforts,  creating  new  jobs 
and  business  opportunities  for  low-income  residents.   The  104 
Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities  will  point  the  way 
CO  new  coordinated  grassroots  solutions,  and  the  new  Community 
Enterprise  Boax'd  headed  by  the  Vice  President  will  help  ensure 
federal  interagency  cooperation  to  support  revitalization 
activities  in  all  distressed  communities. 
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At  HUD  we  are  working  to  make  Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  the  HOME  program,  and  McXinney  Homeless  programs  work 
together  as  a  better  basket  of  tools  for  consolidating  community 
planning  to  aid  comprehensive  revitalization  strategies.   We 
cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  such  as 
modernizing  public  housing  and  ignoring  the  surrounding 
community.   Public  housing  revitalization  will  only  succeed  if  it 
is  well  coordinated  with  broader  efforts  to  improve  an  entire 
neighborhood. 

To  make  comprehensive  planning  effective,  we  will  need  more 
public  amd  private  resources  for  community  development,  including 
new  and  more  effective  tools  and  financing  strategies.   This  year 
we  are  proposing  to  expand  specific  community  developmeint 
assistance,  such  as  reforming  Section  108  loan  guarantees  to 
enable  local  governments  to  expand   their  economic  development 
projects  by  $2  billion  annually. 

VJe  are  also  considering  ways  to  support  and  help  finance 
neighborhood  commercial  revitalization  development  projects,  such 
as  community  retail  centers.  Our  National  Comnninity  Development 
Initiative  will  help  strengthen  the  capacity  of  neighborhood 
organizations  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  zo  gain  access  to  private  capital,  and  to  successfully 
leverage  ether  sources  of  private  and  public  financing  that  will 
improve  communities  both  physically  and  economically. 
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The  promise  and  potential  of  public  housing,  che  ambition 
and  comr.itment  of  its  residents  to  organize  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  for  change,  can  be  a  key  asset  in  our  efforts  to  create 
thriving  communities  oind  invest  in  a  better  America.   We  should 
all  work  together  to  build  this  asset  and  help  it  grow  healthy 
and  strong. 
FROM  SEGREGATED  EKCIiAVES  TO  OPEN  CONKDMXTIES 

But  the  success  or  failure  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  these 
first  three  transitions  will  largely  be  determined  by  whether  or 
not  we  are  successful  at  achieving  a  fourth  transition  --  moving 
from  segregated  and  isolated  enclaves  to  integrated  communities. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  tc  ending  the  spatial  separation  of 
people  by  race  and  income  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  to  building  healthy,  well-rounded  communities  and 
empowering  individuals  eind  families. 

Here  in  Texas  last  September,  we  took  a  stand,  telling  the 
people  of  Vidor  --  the  people  of  America  --  that  this 
Administration  will  not  tolerate  any  form  of  segregation.   We 
removed  the  Orange  County  Housing  Authority  Director  and  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  failing  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  African 
Americans  --  for  allowing  racism  to  drive  away  minority  families 
and  individuals  who  sought  only  a  decent  hom.e  in  Vidor' s  public 
housing. 
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We  are  making  a  fror.cal  assault  on  housing  and  mortgage 
lending  discrimination  by  encouraging  metropolitan-wide  fair 
housing  enforcement  and  ant i- redlining  strategies  for  mortgage 
lending  and  insurance. 

Our  Moving  To  Opportunity  program  empowers  people  living  in 
assisted  housing  in  high-poverty  areas  --  usually  the  inner  city 
--to  use  Section  8  rental  certificates  to  move  into  low-poverty 
areas,  including  the  suburbs.   Based  on  Chicago's  Gautreaux 
program,  it  can  help  families  get  closer  to  better  jobs  and 
better  schools. 

We  want  to  expand  the  Section  8  program  to  help  reduce  the 
facial  and  income  isolation  that  characterizes  urban  America.   By 
expanding  support  for  our  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Assistance  programs,  we  can  strengthen  the  important  role 
nonprofit  groups  and  state  and  local  governments  play  in  the 
vigorous  and  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  nation's  fair  housing 
laws. 
COMCLUSIOK 

One  cf  the  best  ways  to  make  these  transitions  possible  is 
through  the  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration,  especially  in 
promoting  self-sufficiency,  comprehensive  solutions,  and  open 
housing. 

The  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public 
Housing  found  only  £%  of  ail  public  housing  to  be  severely 
distressed.   Yet,  it  is  the  most  visible  representation  cf  public 
housing. 
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Our  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  program  --  HOPE  VI  -- 
addresses  distressed  housing  in  innovative  and  comprehensive  new 
ways . 

We  want  to  take  the  very  worst  public  housing  communities  in 
America  and  turn  them  around.   The  Urban  Revitalization 
Demonstration  offers  the  best  chance  for  HUD  and  local  housing 
authorities  to  fundamentally  •transform  distressed  public  housing 
in  this  nation  and  reclaim  its  original  purpose  of  building 
healthy  and  viable  communities. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  bland,  formula-like  construction 
of  public  housing.  Piiblic  housing  communities  don't  have  to  be 
unattractive  boxes  incon^atible  with  the  surrounding  community. 

I  believe  we  can  reverse  the  trends  of  the  past  12  years  and 
return  public  housing  to  what  it  should  be.   It  can  be  an  asset 
to  the  community  where  poor  people  can  live  in  dignity. 
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Through  KO?E  VI,  we  aim  to: 

c    Alleviate  laroe  scale  and  high  density. 

o    Create  manageable  and  livable  sites. 

o    Reconfigure  and  re-orient  building  structures. 

c    Coordinate  neighborhood  improvements. 

o    Provide  on-site  resident  facilities  and  services. 

o    Create  supportive  housing  environments  for  families 

with  children. 
o    Provide  supportive  services,  including  economic 

development,  iob  training  and  self-suf f ieiencv 

activities. 
c    PrcT.ote  community  services  acti^vities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  c«mnot  accomplish  any  of  these  goals  unless 
we  fundamentally  change  the  way  the  federal  government  conducts 
its  business. 

Too  often  HUD  has  been  part  of  the  problem.   For  example, 
some  public  housing  authorities  have  been  criticized  for  taking 
up  to  four  years  to  spend  modernization  funds .   Yet  from  the  time 
that  Congress  appropriates  the  funds,  HUD  has  in  the  recent  past 
routinely  taken  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  sign  tne  contracts . 
Once  the  contracts  are  signed,  HUT  has  bogged  down  the  local 
authorities  with  unnecessary  rules,  regulations,  and  bureaucratic 
delays. 
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Our  Reinventing  HUD  initiative  is  changing  the  way  we  do 
business,  and  we  mean  business.   We  are  becoming  part  of  the 
solution,  finding  ways  to  move  from  "gotcha"  to  saying  yes  to  the 
people  actually  building  affordable  housing  and  c>etter 
neighbcrhccds ,  emphasizir.c  service  and  perf  ormanc-:?,  becoming 
facilitators-,  anablers,  and  partners  with  local  conununities  in 
accomplishing  the  vital  tasks,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  all 
recognize  are  so  urgently  needed.   The  grants  we  have  given  tcday 
in  San  Antonio  represent  a  down  payment  on  a.   whole  new  way  of 
making  government  effective  and  touching  people's  lives  where  it 
really  counts.   Thank  you. 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
HONORABLE  HENRY  G.  CISNEROS,  SECRETARY,  HUD 


1.   What  measures  do  you  intend  to  pursue  at  HUD  in 
order  to  require  communitites  like  S.A.  to  more  closely 
the  Housing  &  Community  Development  needs  identified  in 
a  community's  comprehensive  housing  af f ordabi 1 ity 
strategy? 


2.   What  measures  do  you  intend  to  pursue  at  HUD  to 
require  communities  like  San  Antonio  to  expend  their 
block  grant  funds  such  as  CDBG  and  HOME  more  quickly? 


3.  I  understand  that  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
currently  has  8  non-profits  which  they  are    associated 
with,  I  am  concerned  that  these  non-profits  go  un- 
monitored  by  the  Department. 

-What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  monitor  non-profits 
associated  with  public  housing  authorities  such  as  SAHA 
in  order  to  determine  whether  units  under  these  non- 
profits meet  housing  quality  standards  and  whether  these 
non-profits  are  adequately  financially  regulated? 

4.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  HOME  program  is 
going  through  some  regulatory  changes,  in  what  ways  will 
these  changes  help  make  this  program  more  user  friendly? 


5.   Why  is  the  HOME  program's  goal  of  providing 
opportunities  for  homeownership  among  low  income 
families  limited  to  first  time  homebuyers,  thus  excluding 
many  large  size  families  that  are    currently  living  in 
overcrowded  conditions? 
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(From  HUD  Secretary  Henry  G.  Cisneros) 

Response  to  Gonzalez's  Questions 

1.  What  measures  do  you  intend  to  pursue  at  HUD  in  order  to 
require  communities  like  San  Antonio  to  more  closely  (address)  (?) 
the  housing  and  community  development  needs  identified  in  a 
community's  comprehensive  housing  af fordability  strategy? 

At  the  present  time,  the  statute  requires  only  that  a  PJ 
certify  that  its  HOME  activities  are  in  conformance  with  its 
approved  CHAS . 

We  have  requested  a  statutory  change  (which  is  included  in 
H.R.  3838)  to  upgrade  that  commitment  by  requiring  HOME  PJs  "to 
follow"  their  CHAS's  when  implementing  their  HOME  Programs,  as 
they  are  now  required  to  do  for  their  CDBG  Programs.   The 
Department  will  be  able  to  monitor  CDBG  and  HOME  activities  to 
ensure  that  they  are  consistent  with  their  approved  CHAS. 

2 .  What  measures  do  you  intend  to  pursue  at  HUD  to  require 
communities  like  San  Antonio  to  expend  their  block  grant  funds 
such  as  CDBG  and  HOME  more  quickly? 

With  regard  to  the  HOME  Program,  the  requirement  to  "commit" 
the  funds  within  a  24  month  period  is  very  effective  in 
motivating  most  jurisdictions  to  expend  their  funds  or  face 
losing  the  money  back  to  HUD  for  reallocation  to  other 
jurisdictions . 

The  Department,  through  its  field  offices,  is  offering 
technical  assistance  to  participating  jurisdictions  to  accelerate 
their  funds  commitment  rates.   In  addition  to  the  regular 
technical  assistance,  the  Department  is  targeting  technical 
assistance  to  key  cities  and  States  which  have  large  allocations 
and  are  in  the  greatest  need,  (additional  response  attached) 

3.  I  understand  that  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  currently 
has  eight  non-profits  which  they  are  associated  with,   I  am 
concerned  that  these  non-profits  go  unmonitored  by  the 
Department. 

The  Department  holds  the  participating  jurisdiction 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  housing  that  is  produced  under 
the  HOME  Program,  including  housing  produced  by  a  CHDO  or  any 
other  subrecipient.   In  its  monitoring  activities,  CPD  Field 
Office  staff  will  be  guided  to  inspect  a  sample  of  houses  and 
rental  units  from  the  PJ's  portfolio  for  quality  of  workmanship, 
size,  location,  environmental  considerations,  etc. 

Regarding  the  financial  status  of  the  non-profits,  HUD  does 
not  monitor  the  financial  viability  of  the  non-profit 
organizations.   CHDOs  are  required  to  have  IRS  501(c) (3)  status 
which  includes  a  financial  control  system  that  can  be  audited. 
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but  local  governments  are  expected  to  employ  commonly  accepted 
underwriting  requirements  when  investing  their  HOME  funds  in  non- 
profit owned  or  developed  projects. 

4.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  HOME  progreun  is  going  through 
some  regulatory  changes,  in  what  ways  will  these  chcuiges  help 
make  this  program  more  user  friendly? 

The  Fifth  Interim  Rule  is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
March  1994  and  contains  27  rule  changes,  eleven  of  which  are 
specifically  designed  to  make  the  HOME  Program  easier  to 
administer.   Such  items  are: 

Refinancing  is  permitted  for  secured,  existing  debt  on  a 
single-family,  owner-occupied  structure  when  HOME  funds  are 
loaned  for  rehabilitation.   The  refinancing  must  lower  the 
owner's  overall  housing  costs. 

Periods  of  af fordability  for  first-time  homebuyers  are 
revised  so  that  they  are  based  on  the  amount  of  HOME 
investment,  as  are  rental  projects. 

For  HOME-assisted  rental  housing  containing  25  units  or 
less,  on-site  review  is  required  once  within  a  two-year 
period.   (Previously,  on-site  review  was  required  annually 
for  rental  projects  with  five  or  more  units.) 

Attached  is  a  synopsis  of  the  27  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Interim 
Rule. 

5.  Why  is  the  HOME  Program's  goal  of  providing  opportunities  for 
homeownership  eimong  low  income  families  limited  to  first-time 
buyers,  thus  excluding  many  large  size  faunilies  that  are 
currently  living  in  overcrowded  conditions? 

Sec.  215(b)  of  the  NAH  Act  of  1990  limits  assistance  to 
housing  that  "...is  made  available  for  initial  purchase  only  to 
first-time  homebuyers." 

The  Department  has  a  legislative  proposal  before  Congress  to 
extend  the  assistance  to  all  low-income  homebuyers. 
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(additional  response  regarding  question  2) 

2.         What  measures  do  you  intend  to  pursue  at  HUD  to  require  communities  like  San 
Antonio  to  expend  their  block  grant  funds  such  as  CDBG  (and  HOME)  more  quickly? 

The  CDBG  program  currently  has  regulatory  standards  to  determine  whether 
recipients  are  carrying  out  their  CDBG-assisted  activities  in  a  timely  manner.  The 
standard  (at  24  CFR  570.902)  states  that,  60  days  prior  to  the  end  of  its  current  program 
year,  each  grantee  should  have  no  more  than  1.5  times  its  entitlement  grant  amount  for 
that  current  program  year  in  its  Line  of  Credit  and,  for  grantees  that  have  received  at 
least  two  consecutive  entitlement  grants,  the  amount  of  grants  funds  disbursed  from  the 
Line  of  Credit  during  the  previous  twelve-month  period  should  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  50%  of  the  entitlement  grant  amount  for  the  current  program  year.   Where  it  is 
known  that  a  grantee  has  an  unusually  large  amount  of  program  income  on  hand  at  the 
time  these  standards  are  applied,  it  should  be  factored  into  this  analysis. 

HUD  annually  reviews  each  grantee's  progress  against  the  above  standards. 
Because  the  achievement  of  program  objectives  is  delayed  when  grant  funds  are  not  used 
in  a  timely  manner,  HUD  works  closely  with  those  grantees  that  fail  to  meet  the 
regulatory  requirements.   Specifically,  HUD  requests  the  grantee  to  analyze  the  cause(s) 
of  the  slow  progress,  including  (1)  any  extenuating  circumstances  or  information  that 
might  challenge  the  validity  of  the  HUD  financial  data  (obtained  via  the  Line  of  Credit 
system)  and  (2)  whether  the  slow  progress  is  the  result  of  factors  beyond  the  grantee's 
control  (e.g.,  a  lawsuit)  or  that  the  problem  is  temporary  and  likely  to  be  resolved  within 
the  next  year.   Unless  the  grantee  can  provide  information  to  support  that  the  timeliness 
problem  is  related  to  information  provided  under  (1)  or  (2)  above,  a  finding  of  a 
regulatory  violation  is  typically  made. 

The  finding  requests  the  grantee  to  undertake  appropriate  corrective  action 
designed  to  rectify  the  deficiency.  Typically,  a  work-out  plan  is  requested,  based  upon 
the  grantee's  analysis  of  the  problem(s),  that  includes  planned  actions  it  will  take  to 
eliminate  the  excess  amount  of  undisbursed  funds  in  its  backlog,  thus  permitting  the 
regulatory  standards  to  be  met.  The  time  period  for  eliminating  this  backlog  generally 
cannot  exceed  more  than  two  years.   HUD  is  expected  to  monitor  the  grantee's  progress 
in  implementing  the  work-out  plan. 

Failure  to  make  satisfactory  progress  can  result  in  HUD  placing  a  contract 
condition  on  the  grantee  when  awarding  the  next  CDBG  grant.  The  grant  condition 
identifies  the  level  of  disbursements  required  to  bring  the  grantee  into  compliance  with 
the  regulatory  timeliness  standard  within  an  identified  time  period.   It  also  permits  HUD 
to  make  a  grant  reduction,  should  the  grantee  fail  to  achieve  the  required  level  of 
disbursements,  in  an  amount  up  to  the  amount  of  the  shortfall.  HUD,  however,  has 

discretion  in  deciding  whether  to  actually  make  a  grant  reduction.  Even  if  it  deems  that 
a  reduction  is  appropriate,  a  grantee  is  offered  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
consultation  and/or  due  process  and/or  administrative  hearing  to  permit  grantees  an 
opportunity  to  provide  additional  information  to  demonstrate  why  HUD  should  not  take 
such  a  proposed  action.   (Note  that  HUD  has  published  a  proposed  rule  for  comment 
that  would  discontinue  its  use  of  grant  conditions  since  grantees  cannot  have  their  grants 
reduced  without  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.) 
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The  HOME  Program 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  FOR  THE  FIFTH  INTERIM  RULE 
To  be  published  in  March.  1993 

Changes  based  on  proposed  rule  and  public  comment 

1 .  In  a  tenant-based  assistance  program,  PJs  are 

permitted  to  establish  a  payment  standard  based  on  92.21 1  (f)(3) 

local  market  conditions  and  a  determination  of  rent 
reasonableness. 

2.  PJ  contributions  to  tenant-based  assistance  92.500(c) 
programs  that  meet  HOME  requirements  (at  92.210,  92.219(b) 
92.211  and  92.253(a)and(b))  may  be  counted  as 

match. 

3.  Requirements  for  match  in  non-HOME-assisted  but  92.218 
HOME-eligible  project  are,  in  general,  the  same  as 

match  requirements  for  contributions  in  HOME- 
assisted  projects: 

•  Contribution  must  be  a  permanent  contribution  to 
HOME-eligible  affordable  housing.   Repayments 
must  go  in  local  HOME  account  and  be  used  for 
HOME-eligible  projects.    Repayments  cannot  be 
counted  as  match. 

•  Project  must  meet  HOME  requirements  and  PJs 
must  have  a  procedure  to  monitor  these  HOME- 
eligible  projects  to  ensure  continued  compliance 
with: 

-  income  eligibility  (at  92.203) 
tenant-based  assistance  requirements  (92.210, 
92.211) 

rent  restrictions  and  periods  of  affordability  for 
rental  property  (92.252) 

-  tenant  protection  requirements  (92.253) 
ownership  requirements,  including  periods  of 
affordability  for  first-time  homebuyers  (at 
92.254). 
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•  HOME  administrative  funds  may  be  used  to 
monitor  compliance. 

•  Units  assisted  are  not  subject  to: 

annual  on-site  inspections  or  rent/income 

recertifications 

cross-cutting  federal  requirements  (subpart  H) 

•  Investments  in  HOME-eligible  projects  can  be  in 
the  same  forms  as  other  match  investments 
except  for: 

(1)  the  waiving  of  fees,  etc.  as  outlined  in 
92.220(a)(2); 

(2)  contributions  to  on-site  and  off-site 
improvements  (as  outlined  in  92.220(a)(4);  and 

(3)  contributions  to  the  non-affordable  units  (in  a 
mixed  income  project)  or  the  non-residential 
space  (in  a  mixed  use  project). 

[HCDA  1992  specifies  that  contributions  must  be 
made  to  affordable  housing.] 

As  proposed,  bond  proceeds  may  be  used  for  92.220(a)  (5)  (iii) 

match  as  follows: 

•  50%  of  the  loan  amount  made  from  bond 
proceeds  to  a  multi-family  project  owner,  and 

•  25%'of  the  loan  amount  made  from  bond 
proceeds  to  a  single-family  owner. 

•  No  more  than  25%  of  a  PJS's  total  annual 
contribution  may  be  loans  made  from  bond 
proceeds.   However,  in  response  to  public 
comment,  IHUD  shall  allow  a  PJ  to  cany  over 
match  made  in  excess  of  25%  to  get  credit  for 
subsequent  years'  match. 

A  loan  made  from  bond  proceeds  is  credited  at  the  92.221 

time  of  the  loan  closing. 

State  distress  criteria  for  match  reduction  remains  as  92.222(a)(2) 

proposed.   To  receive  full  match  reduction,  it  must 
meet  two  of  the  three  distress  criteria;  to  receive  a 
50%  reduction,  it  must  meet  one  of  the  three  criteria: 
(1)       Poverty  rate  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
125%  of  average  national  poverty  rate; 
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(2)  Per  capita  income  must  be  less  than  75%  of 
average  national  per  capita  income; 

(3)  Personal  income  growth  of  previous  4 
quarters  must  be  less  than  75%  of  national 
average. 

PJs  may  use  a  system  of  "floating"  units  that  may  be  92.256 

changed  over  the  period  of  affordability,  so  long  as 

the  total  number  of  units  remains  the  same  and  the 

substituted  units  are  at  least  comparable  in  terms  of 

size,  features,  and  number  of  bedrooms  to  the 

originally  designated  HOME-assisted  units. 

Elder  cottage  housing  opportunity  units  (ECHO  92.2 

housing)  are  an  eligible  use  of  HOME  funds,  as 

proposed: 

•  HOME  may  be  used  for  initial  purchase  and  92.259 
placement  of  ECHO. units. 

•  PJ.  nonprofit  or  single-family  property  owner  of 
the  host  property  may  own  the  ECHO  unit. 

•  ECHO  unit  tenants  must  be  an  elderly, 
handicapped  or  disabled  family. 

•  In  general,  ECHO  housing  must  meet  HOME 
rental  requirements,  however: 

only  one  ECHO  unit  per  host  property; 
if  ECHO  unit  owner  charges  rent,  it  must  meet 
HOME  rent  requirements; 
ECHO  unit  affordability  periods  are  the  same 
as  the  rental  periods  of  affordability.    If  the 
original  occupant  no  longer  occupies  the  unit, 
the  ECHO  unit  owner  must  (a)  rent  unit  to 
another  income  eligible  occupant  on  site;  or 
(b)  on  another  site;  or  (c)  if  host  property 
owner  is  the  ECHO  unit  owner,  the  PJ  can 
recapture  the  HOME  investment  and  reuse 
funds  for  additional  HOME-eligible  activities. 
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Changes  to  clarify  policy 

8.  The  12/22/92  Interim  rule  states  that  tenant  selection  92.21 1  (a)(2) 
criteria  in  a  tenant-based  assistance  program  must 

be  "reasonably  related  to  Federal  preferences"  which 
allow  a  70/30  Federal/local  split.   The  term 
"reasonably  related"  means  that  PJs  may  provide 
tenant-based  rental  assistance  to  families  who 
currently  meet  a  Federal  preference  or  who,  because 
of  existing  circumstances,  may  qualify  in  the  near 
future  for  one  of  the  Federal  preferences.    [Note: 
The  Federal  preferences  are:    (1)  families  that 
occupy  substandard  housing,  including  the 
homeless  or  "residents"  of  homeless  shelters;  (2) 
families  paying  more  than  50%  of  their  income  on 
rent;  and  (3)  families  that  are  involuntarily  displaced.] 

9.  A  PJ  cannot  use  HOME  funds  to  buy  property  from  92.214(a)(8) 
itself  unless  it  has  used  local  funds  to  purchase  the 

property  in  anticipation  of  undertaking  a  HOME 
project. 

10.  When  Davis-Bacon  requirements  are  triggered  (i.e.,  92.354(a) 
when  there  are  twelve  or  more  HOME-assisted 

units),  Davis-Bacon  requirements  apply  to  the  entire 
project.    Davis-Bacon  can  be  triggered  by  using 
HOME  for  any  project  costs-  not  just  construction 
costs.   For  first  time  homebuyer  programs,  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements  apply  whenever  there  are  12  or 
more  HOME-assisted  units  and  there  is  a  written 
agreement  with  the  owner/developer  that  HOME 
funds  will  be  used  to  assist  the  buyers. 

11.  For  mixed  use  projects,  the  requirement  that  92.256 
residential  living  space  must  constitute  51%  of  the 

project  space  onlv  applies  when  a  PJ  wants  to  count 
contributions  made  to  the  non-residential  space  as 
match.    HOME  funds  can  be  used  in  projects  that 
are  less  than  51%  residential. 

12.  The  CHDO  definition  is  amended  to  clarify  that  a  92.2 
CHDO  must  be  either  a  501(c)(3)  [charitable]  or 

501(c)(4)  [civic/community]  organization. 
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13.       Eligible  site  improvements  include  off-site  utility  92.206(a)(3) 

connections  made  from  the  property  line  to  the 
adjacent  street;  on-site  roads  and  water  and  sewer 
lines  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  project. 
The  project  site  is  the  property,  owned  by  the  project 
owner,  on  which  the  property  is  located. 


14.  A  PJ  may  receive  match  credit  on  the  difference  92.220(a)(3) 
between  the  acquisition  cost  and  the  market  value  of 

a  property  when  it  is  acquired  with  Federal 
assistance. 

15.  The  PJ  who  invests  in  the  project  receives  the  match  92.221  (dj 
credit  for  investments  made  in  HOME-assisted  or 
HOME-eligible  project  or  activities.  When  a  State 

provides  State  funds  to  a  locality  for  affordable 
housing,  who  gets  the  match  credit  can  be 
negotiated. 


92.300(b) 


16.       When  a  PJ  determines  there  are  an  insufficient 

number  of  capable  CHDOs,  it  may  use  up  to  20%  of 
its  15%  setaside  (but  not  more  than  $150,000)  to 
build  capacity  of  CHDOs.   These  funds  must  be 
committed  within  24  months.    (Previously,  these 
funds  had  to  be  expended  within  24  months.) 


Changes  to  improve  workability,  to  work  with  CDBG 

17.  Definition  of  reconstruction  is  modified  to  permit  a  92.2 
unit  to  be  reconstructed  anywhere  on  the  existing  lot. 
Reconstruction  is  rehabilitation  for  HOME  purposes. 

PJs  should  remember  that  environmental 
requirements  may  kick  in  if  the  structure  is  moved  off 
the  original  foundation. 

18.  Refinancing  is  permitted  for  secured,  existing  debt  92.206(a)(2) 
on  a  single-family  owner-occupied  structure  when 

HOME  funds  are  loaned  for  rehabilitation.   The 
refinancing  must  lower  the  owner's  overall  housing 
costs. 
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19.  Amend  the  definition  of  "administrative  costs"  to  allow  Delete  92.2  def'n 
PJs  to  choose  whether  staff  and  overhead  costs  Create  92.207, 
directly  related  to  a  project  are  to  be  charged  as  92.206(c)(6)  ■ 
project  soft  costs  or  administration.     (The 

administration  of  a  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
program  is  always  an  administrative  cost.)    If 
charged  as  administration,  these  costs  are  subject  to 
the  10%  cap;  if  charged  as  project  costs,  they  are 
included  in  the  maximum  per  unit  subsidy 
calculation. 

20.  Permit  the  payment  of  impact  fees.  92.206(c)(7) 

Delete  prohibition  at 
92.214(a)(8) 

21 .  When  the  FMR  decreases  for  projects  to  which  92.252(d) 
HOME  funds  have  been  previously  committed,  a  PJ 

may  continue  to  use  the  rents  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
project  commitment. 

22.  Periods  of  affordability  for  first-time  homebuyers  are  92.254(a)(4) 
revised  so  that  they  are  based  on  the  amount  of 

HOME  investment,  as  are  rental  projects  (at 

92.252(a)(5)): 

$15,000  per  unit  or  less  -  5  years; 

SI 5,000  -  $40,000  per  unit  -  10  years;  . 

greater  than  $40,000  per  unit  -  15  years. 

If  HOME  funds  are  used  in  two-  to  four-unit  first-time  92.254(a)  (4) (ii)(D) 

homebuyers  projects  and  the  HOME  funds  are 
recaptured,  the  affordability  periods  on  the  rental 
units  are  terminated. 

23.       The  HOME  investment  that  is  subject  to  recapture  is  92.254(a)  (4) (ii)(C) 

the  HOME  assistance  that  enabled  the  first-time 
homebuyer  to  buy  the  dwelling  unit.  This  includes 
any  HOME  assistance,  whether  a  direct  subsidy  to 
the  homebuyer  or  a  construction  or  development 
subsidy,  that  reduced  the  purchase  price  from  fair 
marl<et  value  to  an  affordable  price.  The  recaptured 
funds  must  be  used  to  assist  other  first-time 
homebuyers. 
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24.  Repayment  of  matching  contributions  from  92.220 
investments  in  HOME-assisted  or  HOME-eiigible 

projects  must  be  made  to  the  local  HOME  account  . 
to  get  match  credit  for  the  full  loan  amount. 

25.  For  HOME-assisted  rental  housing  containing  25  92.504(d)(1) 
units  or  less,  on-site  review  is  required  once  within  a 

two-year  period.   (Previously,  on-site  review  was 
required  annually  for  rental  projects  with  five  or  more 
units.) 

26.  The  definition  of  "commitment"  is  amended  to  92.2 
change  the  construction  start  date  for  publicly-owned 
projects  from  six  months  to  twelve  months. 

27.  All  taxes,  fees  and  other  charges  typically  imposed  92.220(a) 
on  projects  and  waived  by  a  State  or  local 

government  (not  just  the  PJ)  are  eligible  as  match. 
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CITY    OF     SAN     ANTONIO 


(MR.   CAMEIOJ) 


VEI.OF»f^^EIMT 


December  15,  1993 


The  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510 

Dear  Mr.  Gonzalez: 

Chairman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros,  I  am 
honored  by  your  presence  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address 
you  today.  I  acknowledge  and  applaud  your  concern  for  and 
commitment  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  decent, 
affordable  housing  in  San  Antonio  and  throughout  the  nation.  As 
you  are  aware,  San  Antonio  has  benefited  from  such  programs  as 
CDBG,  HOME,  McKinney,  and  such  administering  entities  as  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  United  States  Military  presence  and 
a  host  of  other  programs  administered  by  or  through  the  federal 
government.  For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  I  will  limit  my 
comments  to  the  Block  Grant  and  the  HOME  programs. 

During  the  19  years  of  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  has  received  over  $366  million  in 
CDBG  and  Jobs  Bill  Funds.  The  following  represents  a  category 
breakdown  of  how  those  funds  were  allocated: 


CATEGORY 

AMOUNT 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Housing 

$112,027,602 

30.5% 

Capital  Improvements 

190,739,201 

52% 

Neighborhood  Revitalization 

39,976,239 

11% 

Public  Service 

11,122,546 

3% 

Planning  &  Administration 

13.053.932 

3.5% 

TOTAL 

$366,919,520 

100% 

:m  t.'zit\i 
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This  represents  a  commendable  and  worthwhile  investment  in  San 
Antonio's  physical  environment  and  human  resources  for  which  we  are 
most  grateful. 

When  the  City  of  San  Antonio  was  developing  its  first  year's 
program  almost  twenty  years  ago,  the  issue  of  housing  was 
identified  as  a  category  of  major  concern  in  the  near  East,  South 
and  West  sides  of  the  City.  Our  planners  also  determined  that  in 
many  cases,  despite  the  severely  substandard  living  conditions  in 
which  San  Antonio  families  existed,  housing  was  not  the  primary 
issue.  Rather,  infrastructure  was  of  primary  concern  because  some 
sections  of  San  Antonio's  Eastside,  Southside  and  Westside  were 
susceptible  to  severe  flooding.  Moreover,  new  residential 
development  in  these  areas  would  be  enormously  damaged  with  the 
oncoming  of  a  first  rain.  Consequently,  we  implemented  a 
CDBG-funded  Capital  Improvement  Program  in  target  areas,  helping 
preserve  existing  residential  development  and  supporting  future 
residential  redevelopment  and  revitalization. 

Through  close-working  relationships  with  community  organizations 
such  as  COPS,  Metro  Alliance,  the  Westend  Neighborhood  Association, 
as  well  as  several  others,  we  identified  residential  streets  that 
required  reconstruction  in  neighborhoods  plagued  with  inadequate 
drainage.  For  the  past  nineteen  years,  the  City  Council  has 
endeavored  to  address  the  street  and  drainage  concerns  of  our  inner 
city.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  transformation 
that  has  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the  investment  of  federal 
dollars  in  our  neighborhood  Capital  Improvements  Program. 

Today,  flooding  is  no  longer  the  primary  issue  in  most  of  our 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods.  We  are  now  attempting  to  address  the 
issues  of  housing  development,  redevelopment,  and  neighborhood 
revitalization,  with  an  important  emphasis  on  infrastructure 
support . 

Something  must  be  done  to  encourage  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  good  quality,  affordable  housing  throughout  our  city,  with 
special  efforts  made  to  promote  new  residential  development  in 
target  areas.  The  City  Council  has  requested  the  Housing  Task 
Force  to  develop  a  recommendation  for  an  incentive  package  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  good  quality,  affordable  housing. 
The  Housing  Task  Force  and  City  Staff  are  currently  examining  such 
important  issues  as  the  waiver  of  local  development  fees,  housing 
enterprise  zones,  and  the  new  concept  of  empowerment  zones,  all  to 
encourage  the  development  of  low-cost  housing.  Additionally,  a 
layering  system  is  being  studied  and  discussed;  such  system  would 
include  a  tax  phase-in  option  to  provide  additional  incentives  ^or 
development  in  target  areas. 
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The  City  of  San  Antonio  designated  $10  million  in  General  Revenue 
Funds  to  create  a  Housing  Trust  Fund.  Approximately  $1  million  is 
generated  from  such  funds  in  interest  income  annually  and  used  to 
enhance  or  complement  our  HUD-funded  neighborhood  revitalization 
strategies.  These  are  a  few  examples  of  how  we  are  utilizing  local 
resources  to  address  housing  concerns. 

With  HUD  funds,  we  have  developed  a  program  for  downpayment 
assistance  to  first-time  homebuyers,  which  has  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  providing  home-ownership  options  to  families 
that  are  not  in  need  of  deep  subsidy.  We  have  formulated  target 
area  replacement  housing  programs  that  address  the  housing  issues 
in  severely  blighted  areas  and  that  render  crucial  assistance  for 
families  in  need  of  deep  subsidies.  We  are  using  our  HOME  Grants 
to  fund  neighborhood-based  non-profit  organizations  to  acquire 
vacant  lots  for  the  development  of  low-density  infill  housing  in 
target  areas.  Preservation  of  that  portion  of  our  existing  housing 
stock  that  can  be  saved  is  also  of  great  concern  to  us,  because  if 
not  addressed,  it  will  rapidly  slip  into  a  more  severe  stage  of 
deterioration  that  is  much  more  costly  to  correct.  We  have 
targeted  CDBG  Funds  to  an  Emergency  Housing  Repair  Program  which 
provides  limited  emergency  assistance  for  homeowners  to  alleviate 
dangerous  conditions  and  health  hazards.  We  also  have  devised  a 
CDBG-funded  city-wide  Housing  Rehabilitation  Program,  spending  over 
$1  million  each  year  providing  substantial  rehabilitation 
assistance  in  an  attempt  to  save  our  existing  housing  stock. 

Our  HOME  Funds  are  used  to  assist  several  mini-target  areas,  where 
a  concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  our  existing 
housing  stock  through  substantial  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants. 
Both  CDBG  and  HOME  funds  are  being  utilized  to  help  community-based 
non-profit  organizations  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and,  in  one  case,  of  financing  the  actual  construction  of 
multi-family  senior  citizen  housing.  We  fully  realize,  however, 
that  all  of  our  efforts  to  build  or  provide  incentives  to  build,  to 
rehabilitate  housing  or  provide  incentives  to  rehabilitate  housing, 
can  be  no  more  than  short-term  success  unless  we  address  those 
original  issues  that  created  the  decline  of  our  neighborhoods.  We 
must  help  revitalize  our  inner-city  neighborhoods.  And  we  must 
provide  the  proper  mix  of  revitalization  strategies  to  get  a 
healthy  community  pulse. 

Community  Development  Corporations  such  as  Avenida  Guadalupe,  the 
soon-to-be  re-established  Eastside  Community  Development 
Corporation,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  and  Mainstreet  Alliance 
provide  valuable  insight  and  sometimes  a  different  perspective  of 
the  needs  of  our  community.  Their  participation  is  essential  to 
our  efforts  to  revitalize  the  community  fabric  and  rejuvenate  the 
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community  spirit.  Public  services  such  as  medical  care,  recreation 
and  day  care  programs,  as  well  as  youth  initiatives  programs  that 
give  our  youth  an  alternative  to  the  streets,  which,  in  some 
instances,  translate  into  part-time  or  summer  employment,  are 
absolute  key  ingredients  to  our  CDBG-funded  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  strategies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue,  but  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that 
San  Antonio  has  a  well-balanced  program  and  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  our  partnership 
with  HUD  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  But  before  my  time  expires, 
there  is  one  other  issue  I'd  like  to  address,  one  that  concerns  me, 
the  City  Council,  the  City  Manager,  and  our  citizens  and  which  I  am 
sure  equally  troubles  you.  That  is  the  issue  of  what  has  been 
reported  in  the  Inspector  General's  monitoring  report  regarding  the 
San  Antonio  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  important  to  state 
that  those  issues  cannot  be  accurately  assessed  in  a  vacuum.  They 
must  instead  be  assessed  as  they  relate  to  each  other.  Not  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  progress  we  have  made  together 
during  the  past  19  years. 

All  that  I  have  read  recently  merely  describes  San  Antonio  as 
having  a  problem  and  being  in  trouble.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  our  city  suffered  a  multitude  of  problems  and  troubles 
related  to  the  area  of  housing  for  quite  some  time.  Because  of  San 
Antonio's  successful  relationship  with  HUD  over  the  past  nineteen 
years,  however,  those  problems  and  troubles  are  being  directly 
addressed  and  greatly  alleviated.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
that  San  Antonio  has  worked  diligently  to  address  the  expenditure 
issues  that  occurred  because  of  our  programmatic  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  concern  and  we  will  need  your  assistance 
and  the  assistance  of  Secretary  Cisneros  to  address  it.  That 
concern  is  our  current  drawdown  rate.  The  Inspector  General's 
report  stated  that  San  Antonio  is  not  spending  money  fast  enough 
and  that  the  balance  in  our  letter  or  credit  far  exceeds  that 
allowed  by  federal  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  explain  why  you  find  us  in  this  position. 
As  stated  earlier,  in  an  effort  to  address  infrastructure  issues  in 
the  inner  city,  to  preserve  existing  housing  stock  and  to  make  the 
inner  city  suitable  for  new  development,  we  developed  a  very 
aggressive  Capital  Improvement  Program.  And  as  stated  earlier, 
over  $190  million  have  been  allocated  to  San  Antonio's  Capital 
Improvement  effort  over  the  past  nineteen  years.  As  of  November 
1993,  San  Antonio  has  $17.3  million  dollars  over  the  maximum  amount 
that  HUD  will  allow  unexpended  in  our  Letter  of  Credit.  Of  that 
$17.3  million,  $10  million  are  allocated  to  115  Capital  Improvement 
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Projects  that  are  currently  under  contract.  The  construction  has 
begun,  but  funds  cannot  be  expended  until  construction  is  completed 
and  the  city  is  invoiced.  As  far  as  the  City  is  concerned,  that 
$10  million  is  legally  obligated  by  executed  Construction  Contracts 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  spent.  It's  much  like  going  to 
the  supermarket  and  writing  a  check  for  $100  worth  of  groceries. 
That  $100  will  appear  in  your  account  for  a  few  days  after  the 
check  is  written,  but  the  money  is  actually  spent  and  cannot  be 
re-allocated.  Unfortunately  for  San  Antonio,  these  commitments  or 
encumbered  funds  are  not  considered  expended  in  the  HUD  formula  for 
calculating  the  letter  of  credit  balance. 

There  are  at  least  another  $7  million  of  CDBG  Funds  allocated  to 
Capital  Projects  that  are  fully  funded,  that  are  needed,  that  are 
eligible  for  CDBG  funding,  that  were  requested  by  the  citizenry, 
but  that  cannot  be  constructed  until  some  other  activity  is 
completed,  such  as: 

o  Acquisition  of  additional  Right  of  Way; 

o  Relocation  of  utilities;   and 

o  The  completion  of  a  connecting  project,  such  as  a 
drainage  outfall. 

For  these  projects,  the  City  Manager  is  planning  a  major 
reprogramming  package  for  late  January,  1994  which  will  redirect 
HUD  Funds  from  projects  not  currently  under  contract  and  which 
cannot  be  implemented  quickly,  to  those  endeavors  that  can  be 
implemented  this  Fiscal  Year.  Consequently,  HUD  will  not  have  to 
de-obligate  funds  from  San  Antonio.  Last  Fiscal  Year,  San  Antonio 
spent  almost  $17  million  in  CDBG  Funds.  Last  year's  entitlement 
award  was  $16,244,000.  It  appears  that  we  don't  really  have  an 
expenditure  problem;  we  have  a  systematic  problem.  We  need  your 
assistance  to  address  this  dilemma. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to  briefly  explain  our  current 
position.  We  have  been  funding  Capital  Projects  with  over  50% 
percent  of  our  CDBG  entitlement  for  nineteen  years  and  our  drawdown 
rate  has  only  recently  been  an  issue. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  nation's  cities,  including  San  Antonio, 
were  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  severe  budget  reductions  to 
domestic  social  programs  and  the  Block  Grant  was  one  of  those 
programs  targeted  for  major  reductions.  In  response  to  the 
possibility  of  funding  cuts  and  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  our 
aggressive  Capital  Improvement  Program,  major  Capital  Projects 
essential  to  our  revitalization  strategy  were  fully  funded.   Staff 
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has,  and  will  continue  to,  make  every  effort  to  expedite  the 
construction  process,  but  some  of  the  fully-funded  Capital  Projects 
cannot  begin  until  existing  major  drainage  projects  are  completed. 
These  are  the  projects  that  will  be  affected  by  the  January 
reprogramming . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  definitely  not  a  shortage  of  need  in  San 
Antonio.  Last  year,  our  CDBG  program  budget  was  slightly  under  $20 
million.  During  the  public  hearing  process,  we  received  requests 
for  over  $150  million  worth  of  projects  to  be  funded  through  the 
Block  Grant  program.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  each  and 
every  CDBG-funded  Capital  Project  on  the  list  to  be  reprogrammed  is 
a  capital  project  that  is  important  to  one  or  more  of  our 
neighborhoods  and  one  that  will  probably  reappear  on  the  list  of 
HUD-funded  projects  in  the  near  future.  Briefly,  in  closing,  I 
want  to  state  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  program  efforts  have 
been  enormously  successful.  I  look  forward  to  a  continued 
partnership  with  HUD  and  an  opportunity  for  us  to  help  each  other 
improve  and  enhance  our  community  revitalization  efforts. 

San  Antonio  needs  your  help  and  the  assistance  of  Secretary 
Cisneros  to  address  the  issue  of  encumbered  funds  created  because 
of  this  city's  aggressive  Capital  Improvement  Program,  so  that  we 
can  once  again  focus  all  of  our  energy  on  doing  great  things 
together.   Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Andrew  W.  Cameron,  Director 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development 


pm 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MR.  ANDREW  W.  CAMERON 


1.  What  program/regMlatory  modifications  would  assist  San  Antonio 
in  effectively  implementing  the  HOME  program? 


2.   wnat  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio's 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program? 


3.  What  area  of  your  CDBG  program  is  experiencing  the  most 
difficulty  in  regards  to  meeting  tne  HUD  timeliness/expenditure 
regulation?  Why? 


4.   Is  this  a  local  issue,  or  a  federal  policy/ legislative  issue? 


5.  What  administrative  activities  and/or  requirements  axB  most 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  HUD  programs  at  the  local  level? 
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(MR.    CAMERON'S    RESPONSES) 

QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MR,  ANDREW  W.  CAMERON 


1.  What  program/regulatory  modifications  would  assist  San  Antonio  in  effectively  implementing 
the  HOME  program? 

As  you  know,  HOME  is  set-up  as  a  separate  entitlement  targeted  to  housing  for  low  income 
constituents  and  providing  for  new  construction.  Unfortunately,  the  administrative  requirements 
place  a  burden  on  municipalities.  We  now  have  another  entitlement  program  to  apply  for,  another 
set  of  regulations  to  administer,  another  set  of  public  meetings  to  hold  and,  anoAer  local  budget 
process  to  implement.  I  would  like  to  see  the  HOME  entitlement  blended  into  the  CDBG 
entitlement  which  would  result  in  increasing  the  local  CDBG  allocation  by  the  amoimt  of  the 
HOME  award.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  can  then  require  that 
localities: 

•  Target  a  specified  percentage  of  the  entitlement  to  Housing. 

•  Authorize  new  housing  construction  assistance  with  CDBG  entitlement  funds. 

•  Require  a  local  match  for  a  specified  percentage  of  the  fimds  directed  towards 
housing. 

This  would  also  result  in  maximizing  the  municipalities  ability  to  finance  housing  programs  by 
eliminating  the  problem  of  commingling  HOME  and  CDBG  funds. 

2.  What  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio's  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  program? 

In  San  Antonio,  our  primary  commimity  development  program  goal  is  to  effectuate  neighborhood 
revitalization.  That  requires  that  we  engage  in  a  host  of  activities  to  create  the  atmosphere  in 
various  neighborhoods  that  is  conducive  to  growth.  Our  most  common  used  tools  for  revitalization 
are  Capital  Improvements,  Housing  Rehabilitation,  Replacement  Housing,  and  the  expansion  of 
recreational  activities  and  facilities. 

3.  What  area  of  your  CDBG  program  is  esperiencing  the  most  difficulty  in  regards  to  meeting  the 
HUD  timeliness/expenditure  regulations?  Why? 

Our  biggest  problem  is  with  our  Capital  Improvement  program.  The  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  activities  are  necessary  to  complete  a  capital  project  and  they  all  require  time  and,  the 
citizenry  wants  their  project  fiilly  fimded  through  construction.  However,  the  design  phase  can  take 
as  long  as  eight  to  12  months.  Unfortunately,  the  next  phase  of  the  project  cannot  be  determined 
until  after  the  design  phase  is  complete.  The  next  phase  could  be  right-of-way  acquisition,  utility 
relocation,  or  construction.  When  a  contract  is  awarded  for  construction,  funds  are  encimibered 
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Question  #3  (Cent) 

(obligated)  but  not  fully  expended  until  the  project  is  complete.  For  major  projects,  it  could  take 
over  six  months  to  complete  construction. 

The  City  however,  has  adopted  a  new  procedure  for  funding  capital  projects.  Currently,  capital 
projects  are  funded  in  phases.  Engineering,  Right-of-Way  Acquisition,  Utility  Relocation,  and 
Construction  are  funded  as  separate  phases  of  the  capital  project. 

4.  Is  this  a  local  issue,  or  a  federal  policy/legislative  issue? 

Really  if  s  both.  Even  af^er  we've  taken  the  steps  Tve  just  mentioned,  there  is  still  room  for  the 
creation  of  a  problem  as  it  relates  to  our  rate  of  expenditure.  After  the  City  Council  awards 
contracts  for  capital  projects,  100%  of  the  funds  are  encumbered  for  specific  projects  and  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  endeavor.  Funds  can  only  be  drawn  from  our  line  of  credit  to  reimburse  for  costs 
incurred.  Therefore,  for  major  projects  the  funds  may  not  be  spent  for  six  to  12  months.  HUD  does 
not  consider  encumbered  (or  obligated)  funds  any  differently  than  other  unexpended  funds  in  Ac 
line  of  credit.  We,  and  other  municipalities  funding  capital  improvements  with  CDBG  program 
fimds,  would  like  to  see  HUD  give  special  consideration  to  the  time  it  takes  to  implement  a  capital 
improvement  program  and,  to  funds  that  are  legally  encumbered  to  third  party  contracts. 

5.  What  administrative  activities  and/or  requirements  are  most  counterproductive  in  terms  of 
effective  and  efTicient  administration  of  HUD  programs  at  the  local  level? 

Reporting  requirements  are  beginning  to  create  a  burden.  Some  municipalities  find  it  necessary  to 
hire  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  required  documents  such  as  the  CHAS,  APR,  GPR, 
and  Environmental  Reviews.  We  do  believe  however,  that  the  new  consolidation  efforts  of  the 
HUD  Secretary  will  provide  us  with  substantial  relief. 
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REMARKS 

BY 

APOLONIO  FLORES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ,  CHAIR 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

December  16,  1993 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Apolonio  Floras  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
(SAHA) .  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  experiences 
and  concerns  about  federal  housing  polices  and  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  many  years  of  public 
service  spent  to  improve  housing  conditions  for  lower- income 
persons  throughout  the  nation.  Even  when  publicly  assisted  housing 
was  not  a  fashionable  issue,  you  have  been  on  the  front  lines 
championing  the  preservation  of  existing  affordable  housing  and 
the  creation  of  new  affordable  housing  units. 

Public  Housing 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  leadership  is  most  evident  in  the  area  of  public 
housing. 

In  San  Antonio  over  22,000  people  reside  in  public  housing.  Over 
half  (11,562)  of  these  residents  are  under  age  18,  with  4,952 
residents  under  age  six. 

San  Antonio  constructed  its  first  public  housing  development, 
Alazan-Apache  Courts,  in  1941.  Currently  SAHA  owns  and  manages 
5,749  public  housing  units  in  25  family  developments,  2,181  units 
in  29  developments  for  senior  citizens,  and  165  scattered  site 
houses  for  families.  An  additional  52-unit  family  development  has 
been  approved  by  HUD  and  will  be  constructed  in  the  city's 
northwest  sector. 

The  need  for  additional  public  housing  units  continues  to  grow. 
Presently  6,656  households  are  on  SAHA' s  waiting  list  for  public 
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housing.  I  support  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  colleagues,  in  your 
efforts  to  obtain  additional  funding  for  public  housing 
development.  We  applaud  your  recent  efforts  to  defeat  an  attempt 
to  replace  already  appropriated  funds  for  public  housing 
development  with  Section  8  vouchers. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  senior  citizens  has  resulted  in  demand 
for  additional  public  housing  units  for  the  senior  citizens.  Under 
the  Public  Housing  Development  Program,  funds  have  only  been 
available  for  development  of  family  units.  Additional  senior 
citizens  public  housing  units  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
population  with  increasing  numbers  of  senior  citizens.  The  Section 
202  program  is  the  only  other  federal  program  which  provides 
funding  for  development  of  senior  citizens  housing.  The  Section 
202  program  has  produced  much  needed  senior  citizens  units  but  the 
annual  allocation  for  San  Antonio  does  not  meet  the  need. 
Furthermore,  Congress  should  consider  changing  the  Section  202 
regulations  so  that  housing  authorities  are  eligible  sponsors  of 
Section  202  developments.  Presently  public  bodies  such  as  SAHA  are 
not  eligible  sponsors. 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  our  public  housing  units  is  an 
ongoing  concern  for  SAHA.  After  years  of  insufficient 
rehabilitation  funding,  many  of  our  developments  are  in  need  of 
comprehensive  revitalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  you  and  your  colleagues'  support  for 
the  authorization  and  appropriations  for  the  Comprehensive  Grant 
Program,  which  funds  SAHA's  public  housing  modernization.  Under 
the  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance  Program  (CIAP) ,  funding 
for  public  housing  modernization  was  based  on  grantsmanship  and 
politics.  Most  of  the  funds  could  only  be  used  for  emergency  work 
items.  Following  a  breakdown  of  funding  SAHA  received  under  the 
last  five  years  of  CIAP: 


EMERGENCY 

COMPREHENSIVE 

YEAR 

WORK  ITEMS 

MODERNIZATION 

TOTAL 

1987 

$927,916 

$3,619,403 

$4,547,319 

1988 

$1,922,805 

-0- 

$1,922,805 

1989 

$3,831,825 

-0- 

$3,831,825 

1990 

$4,465,170 

$4,952,200 

$9,417,370 

1991 

$13,473,986 

-0- 

$13,473,986 

$24,621,702 

$8,571,603 

$33,193,305 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Grant  Program,  we  have  had  a  consistent 
level  of  funding  which  has  allowed  us  to  plan  and  complete  work 
comprehensively. 

SAHA  currently  receives  $15  million  annually  for  the  Comprehensive 
Grant  Program  (CGP) .   Modernizing  all  of  SAHA's  public  housing 
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developments  will  require  an  estimated  $144  million.  At  current 
funding  levels  it  will  take  us  10  years  to  modernize  all  of  our 
units.    And  with  time  the  modernization  needs  will  increase. 

The  formula  for  the  CGP  does  not  consider  federal  mandates  such  as 
lead-based  paint  testing  and  handicapped  accessibility 
modifications.  However,  these  costs  must  be  paid  from  the  CGP. 
Congress  should  consider  allocating  additional  specific  funds  to 
pay  for  mandated  items  such  as  lead-based  paint  testing  and 
abatement . 

SAHA  is  very  excited  about  being  selected  to  participate  in  the 
Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  (URD)  program  for  FY  1994.  We 
have  been  awarded  an  implementation  grant  to  comprehensively 
revitalize  the  Spring  View  Apartments,  a  421-unit  family 
development  located  on  San  Antonio's  east  side.  In  addition,  SAHA 
was  awarded  a  planning  grant  for  Mirasol  Homes,  a  family 
development  on  the  west  side  of  San  Antonio.  We  appreciate  the 
Chairman's  support  of  this  program.  The  comprehensive  approach  of 
the  program  will  enable  us  to  address  not  only  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  units  but  also  human  needs  and  social  problems 
such  as  crime  and  poverty.  The  revitalization  of  Spring  View 
Apartments  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  housing  authorities 
fighting  the  problems  which  plague  our  inner  cities. 

I  urge  your  support  to  make  the  URD  Program  a  permanent  initiative, 
and  to  allow  housing  authorities  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility 
and  creativity  in  addressing  the  needs  of  distressed  public  housing 
developments. 

Public  housing  is  an  important  resource  for  very- low- income 
families.  SAHA  is  working  to  improve  the  livability  and  safety  of 
its  public  housing  developments,  and,  in  some  instances,  density 
reduction  is  necessary.  But  we  must  have  replacement  housing.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  requirement  that  units  demolished  or 
disposed  of  must  be  replaced  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  The  need  for 
subsidized  housing  is  so  great  that  no  public  housing  units  should 
be  lost . 

The  requirement  for  replacement  housing  should  be  expanded  to 

include  units  lost  through  reconfiguration  of  interior  space 

without  demolition.  The  units  lost  should  be  replaced  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis. 

SAHA  is  also  faced  with  obsolete  developments  such  as  the  Rex 
Apartments.  The  Rex  Apartments,  which  consists  of  15,  2 -story 
walkup  buildings  for  senior  citizens  located  on  the  San  Antonio 
River.  The  complex  is  poorly  designed  for  senior  citizens,  is  in 
poor  physical  condition  and  lacks  the  basic  amenities  needed  for 
senior  citizens.  At  a  comparable  cost  for  modernization,  the 
development  could  be  demolished  and  rebuilt  to  include  central  air 
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and  heat,  security,  elevators,  and  community  space  to  provide 
supportive  services.  The  livability  of  the  development  will  be 
enhanced  and  the  projected  life  of  the  buildings  extended  by  many 
years.  Very- low- income  senior  citizens  could  continue  to  enjoy 
living  in  downtown  housing  on  the  San  Antonio  River. 

An  issue  of  concern  to  residents  of  developments  for  senior 
citizens  has  been  the  legislation  to  designate  these  developments 
for  senior  citizen  occupancy  only.  We  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  implementing  regulations  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) .  SAHA  plans  to  designate 
all  of  its  senior  citizens  developments  for  senior  citizens  only, 
and  is  working  to  satisfactorily  relocate  non-senior  citizens 
residents . 

Section  8  Existing  Housing  Programs 

In  addition  to  public  housing,  SAHA' s  other  major  housing 
assistance  program  is  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Program.  SAHA 
presently  administers  8,170  Section  8  certificates  and  vouchers. 

The  demand  for  SAHA' s  Section  8  certificates  and  vouchers  greatly 
exceeds  the  available  assistance.  The  number  of  new  certificates 
and  vouchers  allotted  to  SAHA  is  very  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  families  on  the  waiting  list  for  rental  assistance.  San  Antonio 
has  applied  at  every  opportunity  for  additional  certificates  and 
vouchers.  But  since  1988,  the  number  of  allocations  issued  to  San 
Antonio  has  only  increased  by  600  units,  or  7  percent.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  families  on  the  waiting  list  doubled  from  12,000 
to  26,189.  The  waiting  list  is  presently  closed  due  to  the 
extremely  high  number  of  applicants  and  the  very  slow  turnover 
rate.  Applicants  presently  wait  four  to  six  years  for  assistance. 

The  number  of  persons  requiring  rental  assistance  in  San  Antonio 
continues  to  increase  as  rental  rates  rise  and  vacancy  rates 
decrease.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  increasing  the  funds  for 
Section  8  housing  assistance. 

I  support  the  merger  of  the  Section  8  Certificate  and  Voucher 
Program  which  could  reduce  the  confusion,  paperwork,  and  costs  of 
the  program  for  tenants,  landlords,  local  housing  agencies,  and 
HUD.  However,  I  share  your  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  need  to 
cap  the  percentage  of  income  that  a  family  is  allowed  to  pay  for 
rent.  We  believe  that  the  current  30  percent  of  income  is 
appropriate,  but  if  participants  are  allowed  to  voluntarily  pay 
more,  they  should  pay  no  more  than  35  percent  of  adjusted  income 
for  rent.  Permitting  participants  to  pay  over  35  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent  places  an  undue  burden  on  residents  who  will  have 
to  forego  other  necessitates  to  pay  rent.  Housing  authorities 
should  establish  the  maximum  rent  charged  by  landlords  for  Section 
8  housing  based  on  the  local  housing  market . 
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Currently  only  13  percent  (128  of  990  families)  of  participants  in 
SAHA's  voucher  program  pay  more  than  30  percent  of  adjusted  income 
for  rent.  For  the  majority  of  participants  the  certificate  and 
voucher  programs  are  identical  and  provide  the  same  assistance. 
Merging  the  two  programs  would  increase  administrative  efficiency 
without  realizing  a  loss  in  benefits  to  very- low- income  households. 

I  also  recommend  that  you  review  the  methodology  used  to  determine 
the  Fair  Market  Rents  (FMR)  for  the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance 
Program.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  FMRs  for  SAHA  from  FY  1990 
to  FY  1994: 

Monthly  Fair  Market  Rents 


Fiscal 

Year 

0-Bdrm 

1-Bdrm 

2-Bdrm 

3-Bdrm 

4-Bdrm 

1990 

$329 

$399 

$470 

$588 

$658 

1991 

$337 

$409 

$482 

$603 

$675 

1992 

$357 

$434 

$511 

$638 

$715 

1993 

$331 

$402 

$473 

$591 

$662 

1994 

$338 

$389 

$504 

$701 

$827 

Since  1990  private  market  rental  units  in  San  Antonio  have 
experienced  increased  occupancy  and  increased  rental  rates. 
However,  in  1993  the  FMRs  established  by  HUD  were  lowered  to  about 
1990  levels.  The  1994  FMRs  have  been  increased  to  about  1991-1992 
levels.  Section  8  participants  are  having  a  difficult  time  finding 
suitable  units  since  private  sector  families  are  able  to  pay  a 
higher  rent.  Lower  FMRs  also  resulted  in  limited  access  of  low- 
income  families  to  non-impacted  areas. 

Since  the  administrative  fee  paid  to  SAHA  is  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  two-bedroom  FMR,  a  decrease  in  the  FMRs  results 
in  less  administrative  funding  even  though  the  same  number  of 
families  are  assisted  and  administrative  expenses  increased. 
Administrative  expenses  increased,  particularly  to  administer  the 
Family  Self -Sufficiency  (FSS)  Program,  and  most  of  our  recent 
allocations  have  been  solely  for  the  FSS  Program.  We  are  concerned 
about  limited  increases  to  administrative  fees.  SAHA's 
Administrative  Fee  was  reduced  from  $39.09  per  unit  in  FY  1992  to 
$36.18  per  unit  in  FY  1993,  a  loss  of  about  $285,000  per  year. 
SAHA  was  not  held  harmless  for  FY  1993  as  housing  authorities  with 
reduced  FMRs  for  1994  were.  Based  on  the  actual  FMR  for  a  two- 
bedroom  unit,  SAHA's  Administrative  Fee  for  FY  1994  should  be 
$38.56  per  unit.  However,  recent  legislation  limits  our  FY  1994 
Administrative  Fee  to  a  3.5  percent  increase  from  the  FY  1993 
level.  Our  revised  FY  1994  Fee  is  $37.45,  which  is  less  than  we 
received  in  FY  1992. 

Finally,   the  Section  8  Homeownership  Program,   authorized  by 
legislation,  should  be  implemented.  The  program  could  utilize  HUD- 
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owned  properties  as  well  as  properties  owned  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC)  to  provide 
homeownership  opportunities  to  low-income  households. 

Resident  Services  and  Initiatives 

SAHA  has  implemented  extensive  services  for  residents  of  assisted 
and  public  housing.  Services  to  residents  are  provided  directly  by 
SAHA  and  by  other  non-profit  and  public  agencies. 

SAHA  has  a  very  active  and  growing  FSS  Program.  Currently  124 
Section  8  housing  assistance  recipients  and  56  public  housing 
residents  are  participating  in  the  program.  Another  143  families 
are  starting  their  third  year  of  participation  in  the  Operation 
Bootstrap  Program.  In  addition,  156  families  are  currently  in 
the  assessment  phase  prior  to  entering  into  housing  assistance 
contracts.  Ninety-six  units  at  Alazan-Apache  Courts  currently 
undergoing  comprehensive  modernization  will  be  available  for 
occupancy  by  FSS  participants  next  year.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
recruiting  families  for  the  program. 

The  FSS  Program  provides  support  services  which  enables 
participants  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  from  public  assistance.  In  the 
process  of  meeting  their  goal  participants  also  develop  confidence, 
self-respect,  and  independence.  Altering  long-established 
attitudes  and  behavior  is  difficult  and  requires  intensive 
interaction  between  the  participant  and  trained  case  workers. 

The  FSS  Program  has  tremendous  potential  for  breaking  the  cycle  of 
dependency  and  restoring  the  original  purpose  of  public  housing  as 
providing  transitional  housing  for  persons  in  need.  However, 
housing  authorities  have  been  mandated  to  offer  an  FSS  program  but 
are  not  funded  for  the  required  additional  administrative  expenses. 
In  order  to  implement  a  successful  program,  funds  are  needed  to 
hire  case  workers  and  provide  comprehensive  supportive  services. 

Opportunity  for  employment  and  upward  mobility  of  residents  is 
recognized  by  SAHA  as  a  key  initiative  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  Since  1980  SAHA  has  been  committed  to  employing  its 
public  housing  and  Section  8  residents.  During  the  1980s,  301 
residents  were  hired  by  SAHA.  Since  1990  an  average  of  58 
residents  per  year  have  been  hired.  Residents  are  represented 
throughout  the  workforce  in  positions  ranging  from  clerk-typist  and 
maintenance  helper  to  housing  manager  and  maintenance  supervisor. 
Annual  earnings  range  from  $12,455  to  $25,929. 

Presently  173  employees,  31  percent  of  the  total  SAHA  workforce, 
are  current  or  former  public  housing  residents.  The  current 
annualized  payroll  for  these  173  employees  is  $2,391,225,  an 
average  of  $13,822.  The  total  annualized  payroll  for  the  resident- 
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employees  at  the  time  they  entered  the  SAHA  workforce  was 
$1,698,707.  The  earnings  of  the  resident -employees  have  increased 
by  an  average  of  41  percent. 

Currently  all  SAHA  entry-level  job  vacancies  are  filled  by 
residents  of  public  housing  and  Section  8.  Residents  who  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  job  qualifications  requirements  are  placed  in  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  classroom  training  at  local  community 
colleges,  and  federally-assisted  job  training  programs.  A  special 
program  initiated  in  July  1992  utilizes  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  and  CGP  funds  to  train  residents  in  building  maintenance 
and  repair. 

In  order  to  enhance  resident -employees'  career  advancement 
opportunities  and  to  insure  a  competent  and  efficient  workforce, 
SAHA  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Guadalupe  Learning  and 
Leadership  Development  Center  to  provide  GED  classes  twice  a  week. 
Currently  19  resident -employees  are  enrolled  and  taking  their  GED 
exams,  while  three  others  have  obtained  their  GEDs .  This  program 
was  initiated  in  June  1993.  As  participants  complete  GED 
requirements,  they  submit  their  certificates  to  SAHA's  Personnel 
Division  and  indicate  whether  they  want  to  be  placed  on  a  list  for 
additional  training  which  may  result  in  a  promotion,  when  vacancies 
occur,  into  the  next  rung  of  their  career  track. 

The  opportunity  to  obtain  a  GED  has  had  positive  effects  not  only 
on  our  employees  but  on  family  members.  This  opportunity  is  made 
available  to  all  SAHA  employees  who  have  not  obtained  a  GED. 

A  component  of  FSS  is  a  SAHA  Job  Share  Work  Study  Program.  Four 
clerk-typist  positions  have  been  set  aside  to  be  shared  between 
eight  FSS  Program  participants.  Authorized  to  work  up  to  20  hours 
per  week,  an  income  is  provided  while  the  FSS  participants  are 
enrolled  in  an  educational  program  to  meet  their  FSS  Contract  of 
Participation  goals. 

SAHA  is  also  assisting  public  housing  residents  in  creating  jobs 
for  themselves  and  other  residents  by  establishing  private 
businesses.  Residents  have  started  businesses  which  provide  lawn 
maintenance  and  landscaping  services,  janitorial  services, 
childcare,  and  laundry  facilities.  Under  the  Resident  Business 
Initiatives  program  SAHA  contracted  with  nine  newly  created 
businesses  owned  by  public  housing  residents  and  employing  35 
residents  to  provide  lawn  maintenance,  landscaping,  and  janitorial 
services  at  public  housing  developments.  The  total  annual  dollar 
value  of  the  contracts  was  $311,220  for  FY  1993. 

The  Resident  Business  Initiatives  Program  was  recently  expanded  to 
include  childcare  services  and  laundry  facilities.  Four  residents 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  childcare  services  at  public 
housing  developments.   Three  of  the  businesses  will  be  in-home  day 
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care,  and  the  fourth  will  be  housed  in  a  five-bedroom  unit  off  the 
rent  roll.  In  addition,  residents  have  established  laundry 
businesses  at  two  of  the  developments.  Resident  operated 
laundromats  are  proposed  for  two  additional  developments. 

SAHA  is  also  working  with  San  Antonio  College  to  offer  a  pest 
control  applicator  training  for  residents  of  public  housing. 
Residents  who  successfully  complete  the  course  and  who  subsequently 
obtain  their  pest  control  license  will  have  self -employment 
opportunities  available  through  SAHA. 

Another  economic  development  program  was  initiated  in  response  to 
SAHA's  need  to  rehabilitate  houses  donated  by  the  RTC.  SAHA  has 
acquired  184  properties,  mostly  single- family,  from  the  RTC 
through  its  Donation  Program.  The  properties  were  donated  to  SAHA 
because  they  had  no  net  realizable  value,-  that  is,  they  were 
worthless.  About  one-fourth  of  the  properties  are  rehabilitable, 
with  the  remainder  slated  for  demolition  and  new  construction  of 
housing  on  the  same  site.  After  rehabilitation  the  single-family 
houses  are  being  sold  to  low-income  families  on  a  lease-purchase 
basis.  Families  living  in  assisted  or  public  housing  are  given 
priority  in  purchase  of  the  houses.  To  date  28  families  have 
entered  the  lease-purchase  program. 

Nine  of  the  RTC  Donation  Program  properties  have  been  rehabilitated 
by  participants  in  SAHA's  Youth  Employment  Project.  This  program 
provides  job  training  and  employment  to  high  school  students 
interested  in  construction  trades.  The  program  is  operated  by  SAHA 
in  conjunction  with  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District, 
and  the  San  Antonio  WORKS  Program  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio.  The 
program  is  funded  by  SAHA,  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Trust  and  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) . 

The  Youth  Employment  Project  also  includes  automobile  and  lawnmower 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  welding  to  repair  dumpsters,  and 
fabricate  steel  picket  fencing  for  the  housing  developments.  We 
are  proud  of  the  success  of  the  Youth  Employment  Project. 

In  order  to  support  residents  in  obtaining  employment,  SAHA  has 
facilitated  childcare  services  for  743  children  at  nine  housing 
developments.  Four  of  the  centers  are  housed  in  free-standing 
buildings.  The  other  five  are  housed  in  dwelling  units  off  the 
rent  roll,  and  converted  to  childcare  centers.  All  but  one  of  the 
centers  are  operated  by  Parent-Child  Incorporated,  which  is  funded 
by  the  Head  Start  Program.  As  discussed  previously,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  establishing  childcare  services  to  be  provided  by 
residents . 

Youth  living  in  public  housing  developments  are  also  served  by  the 
Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Program  (PHDEP) .  SAHA  has 
received  four  competitive  grants  since  1990  under  PHDEP,  and  we 
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intend  to  participate  in  the  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime 
(COMPAC)  program  proposed  to  replace  PHDEP .  Services  provided 
under  the  PHDEP  grants  have  included  drug  education,  substance 
abuse  prevention  classes,  self-esteem  building  activities,  a  drug 
abuse  prevention  conference,  HIV-AIDS  education,  parenting  classes, 
youth  recreational  activities,  economic  development,  and  security 
improvements . 

Most  of  the  programs  provided  under  PHDEP  and  other  resident 
service  programs  are  offered  at  the  public  housing  developments, 
easily  accessible  to  the  residents.  Activities  requiring  space 
include  meetings,  classes,  counseling,  and  youth  recreation. 
However,  the  existing  community  buildings  at  the  developments  are 
much  too  small  to  accommodate  all  of  these  activities. 

The  maximum  space  allowances  for  community  services  facilities  from 
the  Public  Housing  Modernization  Standards  Handbook,  published  in 
1985,  have  not  been  updated  to  reflect  the  federal  emphasis  on 
providing  supportive  services  to  residents.  For  example,  the 
maximum  community  space  allowed  for  Alazan-Apache  Courts,  a  1078- 
unit  family  public  housing  development,  is  8,300  square  feet. 
Currently  we  have  8,600  square  feet  of  space  in  dwelling  units 
taken  off  the  rent  roll  to  be  used  for  supportive  services  and 
resident  initiatives  programs.  In  addition,  the  development 
contains  a  3,125  square  feet  community  building  which  is  used 
extensively  for  meetings,  classes,  after  school  programs,  and 
Resident  Association  events.  Additional  services  could  be 
provided  to  residents  if  community  facilities  were  available.  This 
allocation  of  space  for  community  services  is  typical  of  the 
requirements  at  SAHA' s  large  public  housing  developments. 

Presently  85  dwelling  units  have  been  removed  from  the  rent  roll  to 
provide  facilities  for  social  services  such  as  childcare  centers, 
drug  counseling,  family  support,  after-school  programs,  mother- 
infant  programs,  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  programs,  and 
primary  health  care. 

Another  important  resident  service  is  security  for  residents  of 
public  housing  developments.  Security  at  developments  for  senior 
citizens  has  been  improved  by  the  implementation  of  the  Live -in 
Security  Program,  another  pxibic  housing  improvement  supported  by 
Chairman  Gonzalez.  Under  this  program  security  personnel, 
including  licensed  security  officers  and  police  officers,  live  in 
public  housing  units.  Participants  provide  security  services  at  16 
developments  for  senior  citizens  in  lieu  of  paying  rent. 

Under  current  regulations  in  the  Performance  Funding  System, 
housing  authorities  lose  operating  subsidy  when  a  unit  is  taken  off 
the  rent  roll  and  used  for  security  purposes  unless  a  waiver  is 
requested  and  approved.  In  addition,  rental  income  charged  to 
security  personnel  is  offset  against  operating  subsidy.    Mr. 
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Chairman,  HUD  needs  to  correct  this  inequity. 

A  local  crime  prevention  initiative  which  could  provide  a  model  for 
other  housing  authorities  is  the  Cellular  On  Patrol  (COP)  program. 
SAHA  is  working  with  the  City  and  the  San  Antonio  Police  Department 
to  adapt  the  COP  program  for  public  housing  developments. 
Volunteers  with  cellular  phones  patrol  neighborhoods  and  report 
suspected  crime  to  designated  police  stations.  Volunteers 
complete  a  training  program  which  includes  patrolling  with  San 
Antonio  police  officers.  The  program  uses  cellular  phones  donated 
by  Southwestern  Bell  Mobile  Systems.  The  City  has  established  a 
non-profit  organization  to  accept  donations  for  the  program. 

As  mentioned  previously,  over  half  of  SAHA's  public  housing 
residents  are  under  age  18.  SAHA  has  established  a  number  of 
programs  to  provide  recreational  activities,  employment,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  youth.  Over  1,500  youth  participate 
in  SAHA's  Sports  and  Recreation  Program.  Sports  teams  play 
baseball,  volleyball,  and  basketball  year  round.  Youth  are  also 
participating  with  local  artists  to  do  painting,  ceramics,  writing, 
poetry  and  cultural  events.  During  the  summer  the  City  employs  300 
youth  who  are  public  housing  residents.  These  young  people  work  at 
SAHA  in  all  departments.  In  Summer  1993,  50  youth  from  public 
housing  were  given  scholarships  to  attend  a  special  mathematics  and 
engineering  Program  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio. 
SAHA  also  sponsors  a  mentorship  program  pairing  university  students 
with  residents,  and  tutoring  classes.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  your 
appearance  at  Alazan-Apache  Courts  you  will  hear  from  a  resident - 
employee  who  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of  this 
program. 

HUD  Reorganization 

I  have  been  following  with  interest  the  Reinvention  of  HUD 
established  by  Secretary  Cisneros.  I  support  the  Secretary's 
efforts  to  make  HUD  more  customer-oriented  and  mission-driven. 
Since  housing  authorities  work  closely  with  HUD  to  carry  out 
programs,  administrative  changes  at  HUD  will  directly  affect  local 
housing  agencies.  We  are  confident  that  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros, 
his  Senior  Advisor  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Field 
Management  Frank  Wing,  and  the  Program  Assistant  Secretaries  will 
achieve  their  goal  of  excellence  in  management  and  make  HUD  work 
better  for  the  customer  and  is  effective,  efficient  and  responsive. 

As  the  proposed  reorganization  is  finalized,  I  will  be  happy  to 
provide  the  Subcommittee  with  additional  comments  on  the  plan. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization  of  HUD,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  extent  to  which  HUD  administers  programs  that  could  be  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  administered  through  local  housing 
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authorities.  For  instance,  the  current  law  provides  that  the 
Section  8  Program  shall  be  administered  by  local  housing 
authorities  unless  the  local  housing  authority  declines  or  is 
troubled.  HUD  administers  contracts  for  thousands  of  Section  8  and 
other  subsidized  units  in  privately-owned  properties,  including 
Section  8  set-asides,  Section  8  New  Construction,  and  Section  202 
housing.  Most  of  these  properties  are  located  where  a  local  housing 
authority  exists  that  has  adequate  staff  to  verify  the  eligibility 
of  participants,  inspect  units  for  housing  quality  standards,  and 
coordinate  contracts  with  owners  and  residents.  HUD  and  Congress 
should  transfer  the  contract  administration  to  local  housing 
authorities.  HUD  would  realize  significant  savings  and  achieve 
greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  through  local  housing 
authority  administration  of  all  Section  8  Assistance  contracts. 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  your  leadership  in 
enacting  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1989,  which  authorized  the  creation  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  (RTC) .  The  affordable  housing  provisions  of  the  Act, 
including  those  related  to  the  RTC,  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act, 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank's 
Affordable  Housing  Program,  and  Community  Reinvestment  Program 
have  been  utilized  extensively  to  preserve  and  create  additional 
units  of  affordable  housing. 

The  RTC  Affordable  Housing  Disposition  Program  requires  that 
certain  multifamily  residential  rental  properties  that  have  an 
appraised  value  below  the  Section  221(d)(3)  applicable  dollar 
amounts  must  be  made  available  to  qualified  purchasers.  The 
qualified  purchasers  include  private,  for-profit  investors, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  public  agencies. 

Occupancy  restrictions  mandate  that  20  percent  of  the  units  must  be 
occupied  by  very- low- income  families,  defined  as  families  whose 
annual  household  income  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  HUD  area 
median  income,  and  an  additional  15  percent  of  units  must  be 
occupied  by  low- income  families,  defined  as  families  whose  annual 
household  income  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  HUD  area  median 
income,  adjusted  for  family  size.  Rents  for  very-low  income 
occupancy  units  must  not  exceed  3  0%  of  50%  of  the  HUD  area  median 
income,  and  rents  for  low  income  units  must  not  exceed  3  0%  of  65% 
of  the  HUD  area  median  income.  Qualified  purchasers  must  execute 
a  Land  Use  Restriction  Agreement  as  a  covenant  that  commits  the 
income-eligibility  occupancy  restrictions  for  the  remaining  useful 
life  of  the  property. 

Overall,  our  experience  in  purchasing  properties  under  the  RTC's 
Affordable  Housing  Program  has  been  a  productive  one  in  which  we 
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have  been  able  to  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  to  very 
low  to  moderate  income  residents.  We  applaud  the  RTC  for 
developing  the  Direct  Sale  Program,  providing  financing  for  public 
agencies,  and  entering  into  agreements  to  provide  technical 
assistance.  We  only  wish  the  Direct  Sale  Program  had  been 
established  earlier  for  local  public  agencies  when  some  of  the  best 
properties  were  made  available  to  for-profit  investors  and 
speculators  throughout  the  country.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Direct  Sales  Program,  the  RTC  sold  their  properties  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  it  was  difficult  for  local  public  agencies  or 
non-profits  to  acquire  properties.  Many  properties  were  sold  to 
private  investors  and  newly  created  non-profit  organizations  from 
out  of  state. 

SAHA  has  purchased  three  multi-family  properties,  with  358  units, 
from  the  RTC  under  its  Affordable  Housing  Program.  We  have  three 
additional  properties  under  contract.  As  previously  described, 
SAHA  has  also  acquired  184  single- family  properties  through  the 
Donation  Program. 

The  Direct  Sale  Program  provides  a  good  model  for  the  disposition 
of  multi- family  housing  affordable  for  lower  income  families. 
The  RTC  has  created  additional  affordable  housing  through  the  use 
of  restricted  rents  and  income  limits  with  35  percent  of  units  set 
aside  for  very-low  and  low  income  families.  The  sales  price  for 
properties  is  calculated  using  an  income  approach  to  value  which 
takes  into  account  the  restricted  occupancy  and  rents . 

The  restricted  rents,  seller  financing,  and  discounted  sales  prices 
assure  that  housing  is  affordable.  However,  without  additional 
subsidies,  the  RTC  program  does  not  serve  very- low- income  families 
such  as  AFDC  recipients  who  not  have  incomes  sufficient  to  afford 
the  low  rents . 

We  support  the  RTC's  efforts  to  include  in  the  Direct  Sale 
Affordable  Housing  Program  properties  that  are  in  conservatorship 
and  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Disposition  of  HUD-Owned  Properties 

SAHA  has  purchased  two  multi -family  properties  from  HUD.  We  are 
currently  in  discussion  with  HUD  to  acquire  three  additional  multi - 
family  properties  from  HUD. 

The  RTC's  Direct  Sale  Program  should  be  used  as  a  model  in  the 
disposition  process  for  HUD's  multi-family  properties.  In 
revising  the  process,  we  agree  that  HUD  should  preserve  existing 
subsidized  units.  HUD  also  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  add 
additional  affordable  units  to  the  housing  stock  through  the  use  of 
rent  restrictions  similar  to  RTC's  requirements. 
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HUD  should  utilize  an  income  approach  to  value  in  computing  the 
sales  price  for  properties  rather  than  the  appraised  value.  The 
calculations  used  to  determine  the  sales  price  could  be  similar  to 
the  RTC's  Affordable  Market  Value  Methodology.  The  cost  to  cure 
immediate  physical  deficiencies,  including  Section  504 
requirements,  and  operating  deficits  should  be  subtracted  from  the 
supportable  loan  amount  to  produce  the  sales  price. 

Properties  with  substantial  rehabilitation  needs  and/or  low 
occupancy  rates  may  have  a  negative  value  utilizing  the  income 
approach.  Properties  with  negative  values  should  be  transferred  to 
a  public  agency,  such  as  a  local  housing  authority,  at  a  cost  of  $1 
with  requirements  that  rehabilitation  be  completed  within  a 
specified  time  period.  In  some  instances,  HUD  should  consider 
grants  to  rehabilitate  units.  HUD  needs  to  also  encourage  states 
and  cities  to  provide  CDBG  and  HOME  Funds  to  housing  authorities 
for  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  these  properties. 

HUD  should  offer  seller  financing  on  properties  which  cannot 
qualify  for  conventional  financing  due  to  physical  condition  or 
market  conditions.  Bridge  loans  should  also  be  available  for 
buyers  who  can  secure  permanent  financing  from  other  sources  within 
two  years.  Many  jurisdictions  allocate  funds  such  as  CDBG  and  HOME 
at  only  one  time  during  the  year.  Funds  may  be  available  but  the 
timing  is  not  compatible  with  transfer  of  the  property. 

Modifying  the  disposition  process  for  HUD's  multifamily  properties 
will  result  in  tremendous  cost  savings  due  to  decreased  holding 
costs.  Last  year  it  cost  the  federal  government  over  $250  million 
to  hold  and  manage  these  properties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  work  with 
Secretary  Cisneros  to  develop  an  effective  and  efficient 
disposition  program  for  HUD  properties. 


OTHER  PROGRAMS  TO  PROVIDE  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits 

SAHA  is  utilizing  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits  to  undertake  two 
affordable  housing  developments.  The  developments  are  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  158 -unit  apartment  complex  located  in  the 
southwest  sector  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  new  construction  of  a  29- 
unit  apartment  complex  for  senior  citizens  located  on  the  near  west 
side  of  the  city.  Occupancy  is  restricted  to  renters  with  not  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  adjusted  median  family  income  for  the  San 
Antonio  SMSA,  and  rents  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  that  income 
adjusted  for  family  size.  In  Texas  the  low-income  af f ordability  of 
these  housing  developments  is  40  years. 
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The  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  is  a  program  authorized  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  provide  tax  credits  for  owners  and 
investors  in  low  income  rental  housing  projects.  The  tax  credit  is 
a  fixed  percentage  of  certain  acquisition  or  development  costs. 
Investors  can  acquire  the  tax  credit  by  purchasing  an  equity 
interest  (usually  in  an  amount  ranging  from  30  to  60  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  tax  credit  sought)  in  a  limited  partnership  that  has  been 
allocated  an  amount  of  tax  credits  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Affairs  for  the  development  of  qualified 
projects.  The  equity  contributions  infuse  cash  capital  into  the 
funding  for  the  project  and  reduce  the  amount  of  debt  and  other 
financing  needed  to  pay  development  or  operating  costs.  The  tax 
credit  allows  investors  to  take  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in 
their  tax  liability  for  a  certain  amount  each  year  for  ten  years. 

The  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  program  was  created  in  part  to 
enable  public  housing  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations  to 
develop  housing  by  using  the  self-interest  of  for-profit  investors 
who  wanted  to  reduce  their  tax  liability.  However,  public  agencies 
and  nonprofits  have  been  slow  to  learn  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  credit  incentives  and  the  program  has  largely  benefited  for- 
profit  developers.  Our  use  of  the  tax  credit  illustrates  how  it  can 
be  used  to  provide  long-term  af fordability  for  the  maximum  number 
of  units  in  partnerships  between  a  public  housing  authority  and 
for-profit  investors.  This  experience  can  be  easily  reproduced  by 
other  public  housing  authorities  who  want  to  develop  additional 
affordable  housing  through  private  investment. 

Without  funding  from  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  program, 
these  developments  would  not  be  financially  feasible.  The 
permanent  extension  of  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  creation  of  affordable  housing.  I 
applaud  the  Chairman's  support  for  permanently  extending  the  tax 
credit  program. 

HOME  Investment  Partnerships  Program 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990,  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
legislation  which  you  co-sponsored,  created  the  HOME  Investment 
Partnerships  Program.  The  HOME  program  provides  a  block  grant  to 
states  and  entitlement  cities  to  support  the  development  of 
affordable  housing  through  owner-occupied  rehabilitation,  first - 
time  homebuyer,  new  construction,  and  rental  rehabilitation 
activities. 

SAHA  has  received  allocations  of  HOME  funds  from  both  the  City  of 
San  Antonio  and  the  State  of  Texas  to  undertake  development  of 
affordable  housing.  The  City  awarded  SAHA  funding  for  seven 
developments  ranging  from  rehabilitation  of  a  30 -unit  apartment 
complex   to   purchase   of   single -family  vacant   lots   for   the 
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construction  of  new  housing.  The  HOME  Program  provides  partial 
funding  for  these  housing  activities. 

SAHA  also  received  funds  to  administer  an  owner-occupied  housing 
rehabilitation  program  in  a  neighborhood  on  the  city's  south  side. 
SAHA  is  also  serving  as  the  developer  for  the  St.  James  Housing 
Trust,  a  non-profit  organization  certified  as  a  Community  Housing 
Development  Organization  (CHDO)  by  the  City.  The  organization 
obtained  funding  to  purchase  the  land  for  construction  of  an 
apartment  complex  for  senior  citizens. 

SAHA  obtained  HOME  funds  from  the  Texas  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Affairs  to  demolish  and  reconstruct  three  small  multi- 
family  properties  donated  by  the  RTC.  One  of  the  projected  funded 
is  the  construction  of  a  9-unit  apartment  complex  for  occupancy  by 
persons  with  AIDS. 

Affordable  Housing  Program.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas 

SAHA  has  received  funding  for  three  developments  from  the 
Affordable  Housing  Program  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas. 
All  three  developments  are  the  new  construction  of  apartment 
complexes  for  senior  citizens. 

Other  Programs 

SAHA  has  utilized  other  state  and  local  programs  to  fund 
development  of  affordable  housing  developments.  In  addition,  bank 
financing  was  utilized  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  two  multi- 
family  properties  from  the  RTC.  The  San  Antonio  Housing  Trust  has 
funded  additional  developments,  and  the  Texas  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Affairs  has  provided  a  below-market  loan  to  a 
rehabilitation  project. 

In  order  to  develop  housing  affordable  to  very- low  and  low- income 
families,  we  must  utilize  a  variety  of  federal,  state  and  local 
funding  sources.  The  Villa  de  San  Alfonso  project,  for  example, 
the  new  construction  of  a  29-unit  apartment  complex  for  senior 
citizens,  is  financed  by  five  different  funding  sources. 

SAHA  is  presently  developing  two  multi- family  properties  which 
utilize  both  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credits  and  the  HOME  Program. 
In  order  to  be  financially  feasible,  our  development  projects  need 
to  utilize  the  full  benefit  of  both  programs.  However,  sponsors 
utilizing  both  programs  to  develop  the  same  property  cannot  realize 
the  full  benefits  of  both  programs.  The  situation  was  improved  in 
August  1993  when  Congress  changed  the  tax  credit  statute  to  allow 
use  of  the  maximum  credit  of  up  to  9  percent  for  new  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  tax  credit  projects  using  HOME  funds. 
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Previously  HOME  funds  were  deemed  to  be  federally  subsidizing 
financing,  and  ovmers  were  only  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  up  to  4 
percent.  Under  the  new  legislation,  HOME  funds  are  not  deemed  to 
be  federally  assisted  if  at  least  40  percent  of  the  units  in  the 
building  are  rented  to  tenants  earning  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
median  income.  In  addition,  developments  utilizing  HOME  funds  and 
claiming  the  9  percent  credit  are  not  eligible  for  the  30  percent 
increase  in  eligible  basis  allowed  in  areas  designated  by  HUD  as 
difficult  to  develop  or  having  high  construction  costs.  I 
appreciate  Congress  changing  the  tax  credit  statute  so  that  HOME 
funds  can  be  used  more  easily  with  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax 
Credit  program.  I  urge  your  support  of  efforts  by  the  National 
Counsel  of  State  Housing  Agencies  to  clear  obstacles  to  using  both 
of  these  programs  on  the  same  project. 


Siiinmary 

This  concludes  my  remarks  today.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  about  SAHA's  experiences  in  providing  affordable  housing 
and  resident  services.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with 
additional  information  on  any  of  the  topics  I  have  addressed.  I 
would  especially  like  to  thank  my  staff  for  their  hard  work  in 
assisting  me  in  preparing  these  remarks.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  of  these  remarks,  and  for  holding  this  hearing  in  San 
Antonio. 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing-  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 

QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO  MR.  APOLONIO  FLORES 

1.  Premise:   Given  the  dramatic  need  for  child  care  services  so 
low  income  public  housing  residents  can  obtain  employment,  what 
is  the  Housing  Authority  doing  to  expand  child  care  at  all  public 
housing  developments  for  families? 

Have  residents  been  given  an  opportunity  to  operate  licensed 
day  homes  in  their  apartments? 

2.  Premise:   Residents  complain  that  SAHA  does  not  maintain 
their  apartments  in  good  condition  even  though  SAHA  receives 
millions  of  dollars  from  HUD  to  modernize  the  apartments.  The 
family  developments  reflect  poor  maintenance  and  neglect. 

What  is  SAHA  doing  to  ensure  that  all  the  apartments  are 
maintained  in  good  condition  and  meet  the  Housing  Quality 
Standards? 

If  the  problem  is  due  to  abuse  by  the  residents,  what  is 
SAHA  doing  to  screen  new  residents  and  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  lease  to  evict  tenants  who  are  destructive? 

3.  Premise:   Some  constituents  have  complained  about  the 
multimillion  dollars  spent  by  SAHA  to  construct  an  elaborate 
corporate  headquarters  building. 

In  light  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  public  housing 
apartments  in  San  Antonio,  why  did  SAHA  invest  its  resources  for 
administrative  purposes  which  did  not  create  or  improve  housing? 

4.  Premise:   We  understand  that  SAHA  has  established  several 
non-profit  entities  underwritten  with  excess  Section  8  funds. 

How  many  non-profit  entities  have  been  spun  off  by  SAHA? 

What  is  their  purpose? 

Who  appoints  the  Board  of  Directors? 

To  whom  are  these  entities  accountable  to  ensure  that  all 
transactions  are  open  to  the  light  of  day? 

Do  SAHA  employees  also  work  for  these  non-profit 
corporations? 

If  so,  are  the  salaries  of  these  employees  prorated  to 
ensure  that  administrative  expenses  are  not  a  burden  to  the 
public  housing  program? 

If  SAHA  had  excess  funds  available  from  the  Section  8 
programs,  why  did  SAHA  not  invest  these  funds  in  rehabilitating 
the  public  housing  units  that  are  in  poor  condition? 

How  can  SAHA  maintain  the  dwelling  units  owned  by  the  non- 
profit entities  in  good  condition,  but  it  does  not  maintain  the 
public  housing  units  at  a  comparable  level? 
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(Contains  Mr.  Flores*  response  regarding  average  sizes  of  the  apartnents  in 
public  housing  and  his  responses  to  Chairman  Gonzalez'  questions) 

^^^^^^     HOUSING  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

818  Sl  Flores  street 

P.  0  BOX  1300 

San  Antonio,  TX  78295-1500 

210-220-3210 

^  '^  "  '^  FAX:  210-227-9307 


February   22,    1994 


The  Honorable   Henry   B.    Gonzalez 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  &  Community  Development 

of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  &  Urban  Affairs 
Attn:   Ms.  June  Lawrence 
Room  B-303,  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Gonzalez: 

The  following  responds  to  the  questions  and  request  for 
additional  information  related  to  my  appearance  and  testimony 
before  your  subcommittee  on  December  16,  1993,  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas: 

1-  Page 131  -  The  average  sizes  of  the  apartments  in  Public 

Housing  are: 

Bedroom 

Size 
-0- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2-  Non-profit  Corporations  -  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
(SAHA)  has  established  eight  non-profit  corporations  as  its 
instrumentalities  to  provide  affordable  housing  and  enhance 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Public  Housing  and 
Section  8  Programs.   These  non-profit  corporations  are: 

San  Antonio  Housing  Facility  Corporation 

San  Antonio  Housing  Development  Corporation 

San  Antonio  Housing  Finance  Corporation 

San  Antonio  Housing  Assistance  Corporation 

San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  Foundation,  Incorporated 

Pecan  Hill  Apartments,  Incorporated 

Pin  Oak  Apartments,  Incorporated 

Sunshine  Plaza  Apartments,  Incorporated 

ir||i|A|iljlHiii!lfi  f^ 

Hl-lllll  ..IB.^,,,,.,   ^  Member  •  National  Association  ol  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Oflicials  SJS.'SSS 


No 

.  of 

Units 

493 

2, 

,336 

2, 

,625 

1, 

,954 

504 

101 

Average 

Square  Fee 

it 

380 

570 

675 

835 

1, 

,035 

1, 

,300 
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The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  City  Council 
serves  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  non-profit 
corporations . 

The  corporations  are  directly  accountable  to  the  SAHA,  and 
as  explained  below,  the  Finance  Corporation  has  certain 
approval  requirements  by  the  City  Council.  There  are  also 
State  and  Federal  accounting  and  reporting  requirements. 
Their  records  are  available  to  the  public.  Meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  and  are  usually  held  at  the  same  time  as 
SAHA  Board  of  Commissioners  meetings.  Notices  of  meetings 
are  posted  as  part  of  the  public  notices  for  meetings  of 
the  SAHA  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  Housing  Authority  has  a  cost-allocation  plan  that  is 
submitted  to  HUD  annually  as  part  of  our  operating  budget. 
This  cost  allocation  plan  prorates  costs  to  all  activities 
(e.g..  Public  Housing,  Section  8,  non-profit  corporations) 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  It  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) ,  HUD's  Office  of  the 
Inspection  General,  HUD  program  personnel,  and  independent 
public  accounting  firms  (i.e.,  CPAs) . 

SAHA  employees  perform  work  for  the  non-profit 
corporations,  and  their  salaries  are  prorated  accordingly. 
There  is  no  burden  to  the  Public  Housing  programs  but  there 
are  significant  cost  savings. 

A  description  of  the  nonprofit  corporations  follows: 

SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  (SAHDC)  -  This 
corporation  was  formed  in  1977  under  the  Texas  Non-Profit 
Corporation  Act  and  is  approved  as  an  exempt  corporation 
under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(IRC) .  Its  initial  primary  purpose  was  to  obtain 
tax-exempt  financing  to  develop  housing  for  senior  citizens 
with  rental  assistance  under  HUD's  Section  8  New 
Construction  (NC)  Program.  In  1978  the  Corporation 
developed  250  apartments  consisting  of  Pecan  Hill 
Apartments  (100  units).  Pin  Oak  Apartments  (50  units),  and 
Sunshine  Plaza  Apartments  (100  units) . 

When  the  bonds  for  these  housing  developments  were  defeased 
in  1988,  HUD  mortgage  insurance  requirements  provided  that 
each  of  these  housing  developments  be  owned  by  a  separate 
entity,  rather  than  all  being  owned  by  the  SAHDC. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  form  non-profit 
corporations  and  to  transfer  title  to  the  housing 
developments  to  them: 
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Pecan   Hill  Apartments,  Incorporated 
Pin  Oak  Apartments,  Incorporated 
Sunshine  Plaza  Apartments,  Incorporated 

The  SAHDC  and  the  three  subsequent  non-profit  corporations 
are  similar  to  non-profit  corporations  formed  by  other 
Housing  Authorities  for  developing  housing  under  HUD's 
Section  8  NC  Program. 

SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION  (SAHAC)  -  This 
corporation  was  formed  in  1981  under  the  Texas  Non-Profit 
Corporation  Act  and  is  approved  as  an  exempt  corporation 
under  Section  501(c)(4)  of  the  IRC.  Its  sole  purpose  is  a 
waste  disposal  operation  for  the  SAHA. 

This  corporation  was  formed  because  of  (1)  a  lack  of 
adequate  service  by  the  City  and  private  contractors,  (2) 
the  Housing  Authority  could  provide  the  service  on  a  more 
effective  basis  at  a  savings  of  about  35  percent,  and  (3) 
HUD  not  funding  the  Housing  Authority  to  undertake  these 
services  or  allow  the  Housing  Authority  to  borrow  the 
needed  funds.  HUD  acknowledged  that  the  Housing  Authority 
could  attain  significant  efficiency  and  eff ectiveness • based 
on  the  Housing  Authority's  proposal  and  had  no  objections 
accordingly. 

Consequently,  we  formed  the  SAHAC  and  obtained  financing 
from  a  local  bank.  The  loan  proceeds  were  used  to  purchase 
vehicles,  dumpsters,  equipment,  and  short-term  working 
capital.  The  Housing  Authority  is  charged  a  fee  less  than 
that  charged  by  a  private  commercial  firm  or  that  would  be 
charged  by  the  City.  The  charge  to  the  Housing  Authority 
is  based  on  cost  recovery,  including  a  reserve  for 
replacement  of  equipment  (depreciation) .  It  is  estimated 
that  since  1981,  the  Housing  Authority  has  saved  about  $1.5 
million.  The  SAHAC  has  also  provided  employment 
opportunities  to  youths  that  reside  in  Public  Housing. 

PECAN  HILL  APARTMENTS.  INCORPORATED  -  This  corporation  was 
formed  in  1988  to  serve  as  the  owner  of  Pecan  Hill 
Apartments,  a  100-unit  housing  development  for  senior 
citizens  with  rental  assistance  under  HUD's  Section  8  NC 
Program.  When  the  original  bonds  were  defeased  in  1988  and 
mortgage  insurance  was  obtained  from  HUD  under  Section 
223(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (NHA) ,  HUD  required  that 
we  create  an  ownership  entity  for  each  housing  development, 
rather  than  retaining  ownership  of  all  three  housing 
developments  in  the  SAHDC.  Accordingly,  Pecan  Hill 
Apartments,   Incorporated,   was   created   and   the   SAHDC 
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transferred  ownership  of  the  housing  development  to  the  new 
corporation. 

PIN  OAK  APARTMENTS.  INCORPORATED  -  This  corporation  was 
formed  in  1988  to  serve  as  the  owner  of  Pin  Oak  Apartments, 
a  50-unit  housing  development  for  senior  citizens  with 
rental  assistance  under  HUD's  Section  8  NC  Program.  When 
the  original  bonds  were  defeased  in  1988  and  mortgage 
insurance  was  obtained  from  HUD  under  Section  223(f)  of  the 
NHA,  HUD  required  that  we  create  an  ownership  entity  for 
each  housing  development,  rather  than  retain  ownership  of 
all  three  housing  developments  in  the  SAHDC.  Accordingly, 
Pin  Oak  Apartments,  Incorporated,  was  created  and  the  SAHDC 
transferred  ownership  of  the  housing  development  to  the  new 
corporation. 

SUNSHINE  PLAZA  APARTMENTS.  INCORPORATED  -  This  corporation 
was  formed  in  1988  to  serve  as  the  owner  of  Sunshine  Plaza 
Apartments,  a  100-unit  housing  development  for  senior 
citizens  with  rental  assistance  under  HUD's  Section  8  NC 
Program.  When  the  original  bonds  were  defeased  in  1988  and 
mortgage  insurance  was  obtained  from  HUD  under  Section 
223(f)  of  the  NHA,  HUD  required  that  we  create  an  ownership 
entity  for  each  housing  development,  rather  than  retaining 
ownership  of  all  three  housing  developments  in  the  SAHDC. 
Accordingly,  Sunshine  Plaza  Apartments,  Incorporated,  was 
created  and  the  SAHDC  transferred  ownership  of  the  housing 
development  to  the  new  corporation. 

SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  FACILITY  CORPORATION  (SAHFC)  -  This 
corporation  was  formed  in  1982  under  the  Texas  Non-Profit 
Corporation  Act  and  is  approved  as  an  exempt  corporation 
under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  IRC.  Its  initial  purpose 
was  to  obtain  tax-exempt  financing  from  a  local  bank  for 
the  construction  of  a  central  administration  building  for 
the  Housing  Authority.  This  was  done  in  lieu  of  continuing 
to  rent  office  space.  The  rental  payments  by  the  Housing 
Authority  meet  debt  service;  in  other  words,  an  expense  was 
converted  to  an  asset.  As  a  result  of  this  acquisition, 
significant  savings  and  productivity  enhancements  have  been 
attained. 

This  corporation  also  owns  a  warehouse  which  serves  as  a 
central  location  for  storage  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
appliances,  central  maintenance  activities,  various 
production  shops  and  other  activities.  Similar  to  the 
central  administration  office,  this  acquisition  in  1982  was 
made  in  lieu  of  the  Housing  Authority  leasing  a  warehouse. 
And  again,  significant  savings  and  productivity 
enhancements  have  been  achieved. 
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HUD  provides  development  and/or  modernization  funds  to 
Housing  Authorities  to  build  or  acquire  administrative 
offices  and  central  maintenance  and  warehouse  facilities. 
For  many  years  HUD  denied  funding  to  this  Housing  Authority 
for  these  purposes.  Consequently,  about  75  percent  of  its 
central  administrative  staff  was  officed  in  privately-owned 
leased  office  space  and  the  remainder  at  the  original 
office  for  Victoria  Courts. 

The  Housing  Authority  had  no  warehouse  or  central  storage 
facility.  It's  central  maintenance  operations  were  housed 
in  woefully  inadequate  space  at  the  Rex  Apartments. 

The  Housing  Authority  submitted  information  to  HUD  to 
support  that  it  could  own  its  central  administrative  office 
at  less  cost  than  what  it  was  paying  in  rent.  HUD  agreed 
but  would  not  provide  funds.  HUD  had  no  objections  to  the 
creation  of  a  non-profit  corporation  to  develop  and  own  the 
central  administration  building  and  lease  it  to  the  Housing 
Authority  so  long  as  the  Public  Housing  Program  would  not 
be  charged  more  than  it  was  currently  paying  for  leasing 
privately  owned  space.  We  proceeded  accordingly,  and  when 
the  debt  is  retired  the  Housing  Authority  will  no  longer 
pay  rent,  but  will  be  responsible  for  maintenance,  repair, 
insurance,  and  related  operating  expenses. 

The  serious  problem  of  not  having  a  central  maintenance  and 
warehouse  facility  for  its  operations  was  compounded  by  HUD 
requiring  under  the  1982  CIAP  that  the  Housing  Authority 
perform  its  modernization  by  force  account.  HUD  would  not 
provide  the  Housing  Authority  development  or  modernization 
funds  to  construct  or  acquire  a  warehouse,  but  approved 
renting  a  warehouse  with  modernization  funds  to  support  the 
work  by  force  account. 

HUD  agreed  with  the  Housing  Authority's  determination  that 
it  was  less  costly  to  acquire  the  rented  warehouse,  but 
would  not  provide  funds  for  acquisition.  HUD  had  no 
objections  to  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Facility  Corporation 
acquiring  the  warehouse  and  renting  it  to  the  Housing 
Authority  so  long  as  costs  did  not  exceed  the  rental  being 
charged  by  the  private  owner.  Accordingly,  the  warehouse 
was  acquired  and  rent  was  paid  with  modernization  funds 
while  force  account  work  was  on-going. 

Although  we  had  a  highly  successful  labor  intensified  force 
account  program,  HUD  required  in  1987  that  we  discontinue 
the  program  and  contract  out  all  modernization.  No 
explanations  were  provided  by  HUD.  Since  then  the  Housing 
Authority  has  used  the  warehouse  rent  free.   The  Housing 
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Authority  pays  for  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
utilities. 

Due  to  growth,  particularly  under  the  Comprehensive  Grant 
Program  (CGP) ,  we  have  out  grown  the  current  warehouse.  We 
have  acquired  about  10  acres  off  IH-35  near  downtown  in  the 
City's  West  side,  for  construction  of  a  central  maintenance 
facility.  It  will  be  funded  by  the  CGP.  The  current 
warehouse  will  be  used  primarily  for  warehousing,  but  may 
also  provide  office  space  for  resident-owned  business  as 
contracting  with  SAHA. 

The  SAHFC  also  owns  and  manages  multifamily  rental 
properties  that  provide  affordable  housing  to  low-income 
renters. 

SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (SAHFnC)  -  This 
corporation  was  formed  in  1981  under  the  Texas  Housing 
Finance  Corporations  Act  (Texas  Local  Government  Code, 
Chapter  394).  This  state  law  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  corporations  by  a  municipality,  and 
the  City  delegated  that  authority  to  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  through  which  tax-exempt  financing  can  be  arranged 
to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 
The  statute  also  makes  specific  requirements  for  assisting 
the  elderly.  The  Act  authorizes  local  governmental  units 
to  create  and  utilize  these  public  non-profit  corporations 
to  issue  obligations  (e.g.,  bonds)  to  accomplish  affordable 
housing  purposes. 

In  the  early  1980's,  interest  rates  were  high,  and  as  a 
result,  many  property  owners  who  wanted  to  participate  in 
the  Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program  found  that 
either  they  could  not  obtain  financing,  or  the  open  market 
rate  made  it  infeasible  under  the  program.  So,  the  City 
Council  authorized  the  formation  of  the  SAHFnC  in  1981. 
There  is  a  restriction,  however,  which  provides  that  all 
loans  or  any  obligations  which  are  issued  for  other  than 
Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  projects  require  advance 
approval  by  the  City  Council. 

SAN  ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOUNDATION.  INCORPORATED 
(SAHAF)  -  This  corporation  was  established  in  December  1991 
under  the  Texas  Non-profit  Corporation  Act  and  is  approved 
as  an  exempt  corporation  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
IRC.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  assist  Public  Housing 
residents  and  Section  8  participants.   Its  main  activity 
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has  been  supporting  the  Family  Self-Suf f iciency  (FSS) 
Program  that  will  enable  families  to  achieve  economic 
independence.  With  over  $135,000  in  private  and  corporate 
charitable  contributions  and  foundation  grants,  the 
Foundation  has  funded  the  COMPADRE  program  that  trains 
volunteers  to  mentor  families  participating  in  the  FSS 
Program.  A  future  activity  for  the  Foundation  is  to 
sponsor  a  fund  raiser  for  scholarships  for  Public  Housing 
residents  and  Section  8  participants. 

In  addition  to  the  non-profit  corporations  that  are 
instrumentalities  of  the  Housing  Authority,  we  have 
assisted  in  the  creation  of  two  Community  Housing 
Development  Organizations  (CHDOs) : 

The  St.  James  Housing  Trust.  Inc.  (St.  James)  ,  is  a  Texas 
non-profit  corporation  organized  in  April  1991.  Its 
purpose  is  the  development  of  decent  and  affordable  housing 
for  low  income  residents  in  the  St.  James  Parish  area.  The 
City  of  San  Antonio  HOME  Investment  Partnership  Program 
awarded  St.  James  $329,000  in  June  1992  for  architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  to  acquire  land  for  34-units 
of  rental  housing  for  low  income  senior  citizens.  St. 
James  engaged  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Development 
Corporation  as  the  project  developer 

The  San  Antonio  Housing  Opportunity  Corporation  (SAHOC)  was 
formed  in  April  1992  under  the  Texas  Non-profit  Corporation 
Act  to  provide  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  low 
income  residents  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  approved  as  an 
exempt  corporation  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  has  a  five  member  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of: 

2    Public  Housing  residents 

1    Parent  of  a  mentally  retarded  person,  an  advocate 

for  mentally  retarded  citizens,  and  a  resident  of 

a  low-income  neighborhood 
1    Former  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 

currently  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing 

Trust  Board 
1     Current  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

The  Corporation  has  been  certified  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Affairs  (TDHCA)  as  a  CHDO  under 
the  HOME  Investment  Partnership  Program.  In  1993,  TDHCA 
awarded  the  Corporation  $550,000  to  develop  six 
three-bedroom  dwelling  units  for  large  families  and  nine 
one-bedroom  units  for  persons  with  AIDS.  These  projects 
will   be   developed   on   three   properties   in   inner-city 
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neighborhoods  that  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
acquired  by  donation  from  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  The  Housing  Authority  will  transfer  the 
properties  to  the  Corporation  to  begin  construction  after 
demolition  of  existing  substandard  structures. 

3.  Central  Office  Building  -  SAHA's  central  office  is  a 
functional  facility  in  a  general  purpose  office  building. 
SAHA  did  not  invest  resources  for  an  office  building 
instead  of  to  create  or  improve  housing.  In  actuality,  the 
construction  of  the  office  building  has  resulted  in  savings 
to  the  Public  Housing  program  and  enhanced  its  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

The  Housing  Authority  did  not  have  a  central  office 
building  and  has  never  been  provided  funds  by  HUD  for  a 
central  office  as  HUD  has  done  for  other  Housing 
Authorities.  Consequently,  the  Housing  Authority  was 
forced  to  lease  privately-owned  office  space  for  about  75 
percent  of  its  central  administrative  staff.  The  remainder 
of  the  central  administration  staff  was  housed  at  an  office 
built  for  a  Public  Housing  development.  Rather  than 
continue  to  inefficiently  rent  office  space,  a  non-profit 
corporation  of  the  Housing  Authority  constructed  a  central 
office  building  and  leased  it  to  the  Housing  Authority 
based  on  debt  services.  The  Housing  Authority  has 
converted  an  expense  (rental  to  a  private  landlord)  to  an 
asset  because  when  the  debt  is  retired,  the  Housing 
Authority  will  no  longer  pay  rent.  Otherwise,  the  Housing 
Authority  would  have  an  endless  rental  expense  with  nothing 
to  show  after  many  years  of  paying  rent. 

4.  The  Housing  Authority  provides  facilities  for  child  care 
centers,  and  recognizes  the  great  need  for  these  to  allow 
Public  Housing  residents  to  obtain  employment  and/or 
training  and  education  to  become  employable.  We  believe 
that  Congress  needs  to  provide  a  specific  funded  program 
for  Housing  Authorities  to  provide  the  child  care 
facilities. 

We  are  working  with  residents  so  that  they  may  provide 
child  care  services  in  their  homes.  The  first  initiative 
is  operational  at  Spring  View  Apartments  and  one  at  Lincoln 
Heights  will  be  operational  soon.  We  are  also  currently 
modernizing  96  units  at  Alazan-Apache  Courts  that  will  be 
for  residents  participating  in  the  Family  Self-sufficiency 
program.  Two  of  the  units  will  be  modernized  to  allow  the 
appropriate  space  for  the  families  to  provide  in-home  child 
care  services. 
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The  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  Program  activities 
at  Spring  View  Apartments  will  include  appropriate  housing 
units  for  the  families  to  provide  in-home  child  care 
service  and  a  free-standing  building  to  be  operated  by 
residents  for  child  care  services. 

We  will  continue  aggressive  efforts  to  obtain  needed  child 
care  services  for  Public  Housing  residents. 

5.  Annual  preventive  maintenance  inspections  (PMIs)  are  made 
at  least  once  annually  of  each  Public  Housing  apartment  and 
needed  repairs  made  accordingly.  Repairs  are  also  made  in 
response  to  requests  from  residents.  Additionally,  a 
move-out  inspection  is  made  of  each  apartment  at  the  time 
it  is  vacated  and  repairs  are  made  to  make  it  ready  for 
occupancy.  Prior  to  rental,  a  move-in  inspection  is  made 
to  assure  all  repairs  were  made  and  the  incoming  resident 
participates  in  a  move-in  inspection. 

All  modernization  funds  received  by  this  Housing  Authority 
have  been  well  spent  and  are  readily  accountable.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  available  modernization  funds  are 
inadequate  when  the  actual  needs  are  considered.  Also,  HUD 
has  been  overly  restricted  in  limiting  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work.  Consequently,  this  Housing  Authority 
has  used  operating  and  other  funds  to  perform  higher 
quality  work  as  well  as  additional  work  items  to  address 
the  modernization  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

There  is  some  abuse  by  residents.  Residents  that  are 
destructive  are  charged  for  repairs  for  resident-caused 
damages.  Residents  with  continued  destructive  behavior  or 
who  do  not  pay  for  resident-caused  damage  are  evicted. 

We  perform  some  screening  of  new  residents.  Increased 
screening  will  be  effective,  but  it  is  costly  and  the 
current  performance  funding  system  does  not  cover  the 
additional  expenses.  We  are  considering  additional 
screening  such  as  calling  former  landlords,  visiting  the 
currently  occupied  housing,  obtaining  credit  history 
information  from  credit  agencies,  and  requiring  the 
applicant  to  obtain  a  copy  of  their  record  from  the  local 
police  department  or  signing  a  release  for  the  Housing 
Authority  to  obtain  this  information.  These  require 
appropriate  legal  clearances,  cost  analysis,  and  funding 
availability  determinations. 

6.  We  agree  that  the  housing  developments  owed  by  the 
non-profit  corporations  are  well  maintained.  The  renters 
are  primarily  of  low-income  at  affordable  rents  necessary 
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to  meet  operating  expenses,  debt  service,  and  replacement 
reserves.  These  were  acquisitions  of  existing  housing  with 
one  and  two  bedroom  units  and  few  three  bedroom  units. 

The  routine  administration  and  maintenance  of  Public 
Housing  is  subject  to  the  government  controlled  Performance 
Funding  System  (PFS) ,  and  funding  for  capital  improvements 
has  been  depended  on  various  versions  of  modernization 
programs  with  insufficient  funding  and  personalities  within 
HUD.  The  units  for  Public  Housing  family  developments  are 
mostly  2,  3,  and  4  bedrooms  and  some  5  bedrooms  that  result 
in  a  high  density  of  people,  particularly  children,  that 
are  predominately  very-low  income,  non-working  families 
with  a  female  head-of -household.  The  neighborhoods  where 
the  older  Public  Housing  is  located  contributes  to  the 
appearance  problem. 

Perhaps  the  differences  are  due  to  the  Public  Housing 
program  being  highly  regulated  and  our  non-profit  housing 
being  absent  the  bureaucratic  problems.  The  Public  Housing 
program  continually  has  the  uncertainty  of  program 
authorizations  and  appropriations  and  the  long  standing 
deferred  capital  improvements  due  to  insufficient  and 
untimely  modernization  funds. 

7.  The  capital  improvement  needs  of  Public  Housing  are  not 
intended  to  be  funded  by  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Program.  The  need  for  Public  Housing  capital  improvements 
exist  because  of  inadequate  modernization  funding  and 
allocation  of  those  funds  by  HUD. 

This  Housing  Authority  efficiently  administers  its  Section 
8  Existing  Housing  Program,  and  has  earned  administrative 
fees  that  are  available  for  housing  purposes  consistent 
with  state  and  local  laws.  The  Public  Housing  Program  has 
benefited  from  these  funds  and  from  funds  from  other 
resources. 

San  Antonio,  like  many  other  communities,  has  had 
significantly  increasing  needs  for  affordable  housing  for 
its  low-income  citizens.  The  dependency  to  meet  these 
needs  has  been  on  the  Federal  government,  such  as  Public 
Housing,  Section  8,  and  other  assisted  housing  programs. 
However,  the  appropriations  for  these  programs  have 
diminished,  and  localities  had  to  find  other  resources  or 
allow  its  citizens  to  be  ill  housed  in  terms  of  both 
substandard  housing  and  unaffordable  housing. 

The  Housing  Authority  used  some  earned  Section  8  Existing 
Program  funds  to  meet  housing  needs  of  low-income  citizens 
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of  San  Antonio.  These  resources  were  coupled  with  many 
other  resources  such  as  FNMA  financing,  loans  from  local 
banks,  low-income  housing  tax  credits,  and  other  limited 
governmental  funding. 

We  believe  that  were  we  have  used  earned  Section  8  funds, 
it  has  been  done  to  meet  a  critical  need,  but  never  at  the 
expense  of  a  need  of  Public  Housing. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  need  additional  information  or  have 
other  questions.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this 
information,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 


Sincerely, 


Ajf^lonio   Flores 
Executive   Director 
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Improving  Life  Circumstances  for  Those  in  Poverty 

Testimony  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 

by 

Laura  A.  Calderon 
Executive  Director 
Partnership  for  Hope 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
December  16,  1993 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  esteemed  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  inviting  me  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  our  organization.  Partnership  for 
Hope.  Parmership  for  Hope  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  funded  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Our  mission  is  to  make  the  San  Antonio  community  aware  of  the  human  and 
economic  costs  of  poverty  and  to  challenge  our  leaders  to  commit  themselves  to  dramatically 
reduce  poverty  in  this  generation.  While  our  mission  is  broad,  the  activities  which  give  life  to 
our  mission  are  specific.  First,  we  undertake  research  that  defines  the  type  of  poverty  we 
experience  in  San  Antonio.  Next,  we  act  as  public  policy  advocates  on  issues  related  to  poverty. 
And  finally,  underscoring  everything  we  do,  is  our  role  as  a  community  consensus-builder.  We 
are  guided  by  the  principle  that  in  order  to  truly  impact  poverty,  our  community  leaders  must 
come  to  a  consensus  as  to  the  causes  and  solutions  to  poverty,  and  that  this  consensus  must  be 
fact-based  and  data-driven,  hence  our  emphasis  on  research. 

Today,  I  will  provide  testimony  which  will  give  you  a  context  in  which  to  assess  the  housing 
issues  facing  San  Antonio.  Additionally,  Partnership  for  Hope  recently  released  a  study  called 
A  Different  American  Dream:  The  Low-Income  Housing  Crisis  in  San  Antonio  which  describes 
low-income  housing  condidons  on  the  basis  of  affordability,  physical  deficiencies,  and 
overcrowdedness. 


Poverty  in  San  Antonio 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  city  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  cities  in  which  to  live.  We  have 
experienced  unprecedented  growth  in  the  last  two  decades  and  as  we  look  to  the  future,  anticipate 
reaping  the  benefits  of  changes  in  international,  as  well  as  domestic  policies. 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying,  "A  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats,"  and  if  it  were  true,  our  city  would 
be  devoid  of  many  problems.   The  reality  is  that  for  many  San  Antonians,  poveity  is  a  way  of 
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life.  The  1990  Census  found  22.6  percent  of  all  San  Antonians  living  in  poverty.  This  is  an 
increase  from  the  20.9  percent  found  in  the  1980  Census.  The  figures  are  even  more  dramatic 
when  we  consider  the  growth  in  San  Antonio's  population  over  the  decade.  The  increase  in  the 
poverty  rate  in  ten  years  represents  an  additional  45,873  persons  in  poverty.  While  the  total 
population  of  the  city  grew  19.1  percent  in  the  1980's,  the  poverty  population  jumped  by  28.4 
percent 

Poverty  does  not  strike  all  segments  of  our  population  equally.  The  poverty  rate  for  San  Antonio 
families  is  18.7  percent.  For  those  ages  65  and  older,  the  rate  is  19.1  percent  But  the  most 
shocidng  and  disconcerting  figure  is  the  poverty  rate  for  San  Antonio  children,  persons  under  age 
18,  for  whom  the  rate  is  32.5  percent  Nearly  one-third  of  all  children  in  our  city  live  in  poverty. 
A  recent  survey  by  Zero  Population  Growth,  called  the  Children's  Stress  Index,  took  into  account 
not  just  poverty  conditions,  but  other  factors  like  overcrowded  living  conditions,  unemployment 
and  crime,  and  found  that  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  was  among  the  worst  25  metro 
areas  for  children. 

As  is  true  in  cities  across  the  nation,  poverty  in  San  Antonio  strikes  most  fiercely  at  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities.  The  poverty  rate  for  African-Americans  persons  is  30.3  percent  and  for 
Hispanics,  30.8  percent  By  comparison,  among  non-Hispanic  whites,  the  poverty  rate  is  9.2 
percent.  Hispanics,  who  are  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  city's  population,  are  75.8  percent  of 
the  city's  poor. 

Our  affiliation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  afforded  Partnership  for  Hope  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  Urban  Institute  of  Washington,  D.C.  One  product  of  this  relationship  with  the 
Urban  Institute  has  been  our  study.  Growth  without  Prosperity,  which  characterizes  the  type  of 
poverty  we  experience  in  San  Antonio.  Growth  Without  Prosperity  compared  the  15  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  on  a  variety  of  socio-economic  factors. 

Typically,  when  we  think  of  poverty,  we  envision  severe  population  loss,  coupled  with  dramatic 
job  losses.  This  is  the  scenario  that  generally  has  driven  national  urban  policy.  What  we  have 
in  San  Antonio  is  something  of  a  paradox  where  we  have  extreme  poverty  occurring 
simultaneously  with  strong  job  and  population  growth.  Let  me  characterize  this  paradox  more 
clearly  by  saying  that  San  Antonio's  poverty  rate  of  22.6  percent,  is  second  only  to  Detroit  Our 
job  growth  has  been  unprecedented,  while  our  population  grew  by  20  percent  in  the  1970's  and 
again  in  the  1980's.  Yet  despite  these  booms,  our  poverty  rate  continued  to  increase.  In  fact 
when  the  poverty  rates  and  job  and  population  growth  rates  of  the  15  largest  U.S.  cities  are 
juxtaposed,  what  you  find  is  that  San  Antonio  stands  alone  as  the  single  big  city  experiencing 
both  high  poverty  and  high  job  and  population  growth. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is,  "Why  hasn't  this  rising  tide  of  prosperity  lifted  all  boats?"  Part  of 
the  answer  is  that  this  unusual  type  of  growth  is  a  product  of  a  complex  set  of  trends  in 
population  and  economic  growth,  in  the  human  capital  of  the  our  city's  poverty  population,  and 
in  the  approach  taken  to  governance  at  local,  regional  and  state  levels. 

Looking  at  San  Antonio  demographically,  we  find  that  San  Antonio  is  very  different,  even  fix)m 
other  cities  with  large  Hispanic  populations.   First,  our  rapid  population  growth  has  not  been  a 
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function  of  international  immigration  as  it  has  been  in  cities  like  Miami  and  Los  Angeles.  San 
Antonio's  foreign-bom  Hispanic  population  stands  at  12%  compared  to  Miami's  81%  and  the 
overall  national  figure  for  foreign  bom  Hispanics  at  28.6%  Our  growth  can  be  attributed  to  a 
fairly  even  distribution  between  domestic  in-migration  and  natural  increase. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Hispanics  in  San  Antonio  are  foreign  bom, 
English  language  proficiency  is  an  issue  in  San  Antonio.  In  1990,  with  only  9%  of  the  city's 
population  being  foreign-bom,  almost  one-fifth  of  all  San  Antonians  indicated  that  they  "did  not 
speak  English  very  well"  and  thus  could  be  considered  limited  English  proficient 

Our  study  also  looked  at  concentrated  poverty,  meaning  census  tracts  where  40%  or  more  of  the 
population  is  below  poverty.  Concentrated  poverty  is  an  important  measure  because  the  effects 
of  poverty  are  thought  to  increase  more  than  proportionally  as  the  concentration  of  poor  persons 
in  a  census  tract  grows.  What  we  found  was  that  Bexar  County  Hispanics  made  up  85%  of  the 
population  living  in  concentrated  poverty  tracts,  a  share  far  higher  than  their  share  of  the  total 
population  which  is  50  percent  By  contrast  Afirican-Americans  constituted  9%  of  those  in 
concentrated  poverty  tracts,  a  share  somewhat  higher  than  their  7%  of  the  total  population.  So, 
in  short  concentrated  poverty  in  San  Antonio— unlike  almost  every  other  large  American  city—is 
largely  a  Hispanic  phenomenon. 

San  Antonio  is  also  unique  in  the  degree  to  which  poverty  is  an  experience  of  the  working  poor. 
In  1980,  the  last  year  for  which  data  was  available,  the  city  ranked  third  at  19%  among  the  15 
largest  cities  in  the  share  of  families  in  poverty  with  a  householder  working  full-time.  Dallas 
ranked  first  Houston  second,  and  Detroit  last  If  we  lOok  at  underemployment  where  labor 
market  participants  failed  to  earn  at  least  poverty  wages,  of  the  100  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
San  Antonio  had  the  second  highest  underemployment  rate  at  27  percent  of  the  work  force. 

In  terms  of  education,  our  share  of  the  city's  population  over  the  age  of  25  with  less  than  a  ninth 
grade  education  was  the  highest  of  the  nation's  15  largest  cities,  except  for  Los  Angeles.  San 
Antonio  stands  at  17  percent  Los  Angeles  at  18.4%  While  this  phenomenon  in  Los  Angeles  may 
be  explained  by  recent  international  immigration,  this  is  not  the  case  for  San  Antonio. 

While  I  have  painted  a  serious  and  dire  picture  of  conditions  in  our  city,  there  is  some  good 
news.  In  terms  of  education,  during  the  1980's,  the  percent  of  persons  with  less  than  a  high 
school  degree  fell  from  40  percent  to  30  percent  and  the  percent  of  persons  having  some  college 
rose  from  60  percent  to  70  percent.  The  growth  in  the  San  Antonio  economy  also  provides  us 
with  good  news.  In  1992,  San  Antonio  created  more  new  jobs  than  any  other  city,  except  for 
Minneapolis-St  Paul  and  Atlanta.  And  these  jobs,  whether  we  analyze  them  by  industrial  or 
occupational  sector,  reflect  a  fairly  even  mix  between  low,  middle,  and  high  wage  jobs. 


Housing  in  San  Antonio 

I  have  spent  significant  time  painting  a  picture  of  poverty  in  San  Antonio.    It  is  important  to 
understand  the  vast  challenges  that  have  played  a  role  in  mitigating  even  the  best  efforts  of 
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community  groups  and  especially  our  past  and  present  elected  leaders  as  they  have  wrestled  with 
growing  socio-economic  problems,  decreases  in  resources,  and  consequently,  increasing  housing 
needs.  I  want  to  acknowledge  and  commend  them  for  their  work.  And  yet,  despite  these  efforts, 
housing  needs  constitute  a  crisis  situation. 

Partnership  for  Hope  recently  released  its  housing  study,  A  Different  American  Dream:  The  Low- 
income  Housing  Crisis  in  San  Antonio.  Our  study  is  based  on  the  American  Housing  Survey, 
which  compares  housing  conditions,  specifically  affordability,  overcrowdedness,  and  physical 
deficiencies,  among  44  metropolitan  areas.  Based  on  these  comparisons,  we  fmd  that  nationally, 
in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area: 

•  We  have  one  of  the  highest  percents  of  poor  households  living  in  overcrowded  housing. 
We  rank  among  the  top  4  metro  areas  in  die  country. 

•  We  have  the  highest  percent  of  poor  homeowners  living  in  over-crowded  housing. 

•  We  have  the  highest  percent  of  poor  households  living  in  physically  deficient  housing. 

•  We  have  the  highest  percent  of  poor  home-owners  living  in  physically  deficient  housing. 

•  We  rank  among  the  top  2  cities  with  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  renters  in  physically 
deficient  housing. 

•  We  also  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  Hispanic  households  living  in  physically 
deficient  housing. 

•  Sixty-eight  percent  of  all  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area  live  in 
unaffordable  housing.  As  dire  as  this  may  sound,  we  are  slightly  better  off  than  the 
national  average  of  75%.  In  this  respect,  we  rank  with  the  bottom  ten  metro  areas  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  poor  households  living  in  unaffordable  housing. 

When  we  look  at  who  was  affected  we  found  that  physically  deficient  housing  and  over-crowded 
housing  were  much  more  common  among  poor  African- Americans-and  especially  poor  Hispanic 
households~than  for  poor  white  households. 

•  Forty-nine  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  lived  in  physically  deficient  housing.  In 
units  with  more  than  one  physical  deficiency,  Hispanic  households  occupied  99  percent 
of  the  units. 

•  Only  the  rate  of  physically  deficient  housing  for  poor  African-American  households, 
thirty-five  percent,   was  comparable  to  the  Hispanic  figures. 

•  Twenty-six  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  lived  in  over-crowded  housing. 

•  In  comparison,  only  16  percent  of  poor  white  housing  units  were  physically  deficient,  and 
just  three  percent  were  over-crowded. 
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The  housing  crisis  in  San  Antonio  also  impacts  families  with  children  more  than  any  other  group. 
These  families  require  more  rooms,  severely  limiting  their  options. 

In  terms  of  homelessness,  San  Antonio's  homeless  population  included  more  families,  more 
employed  individuals  and  mentally  ill  and  fewer  single  men  and  substance  abusers. 


Conclusions 

Essentially  the  majority  of  p)oor  households  in  metropolitan  San  Antonio  do  not  have  affordable 
and  decent  shelter.  The  immense  financial  burden  of  these  households  forces  them  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  income  on  housing  that  is  in  poor  condition.  These  circumstances  are 
part  of  the  complex  poverty  that  San  Antonio  experiences.  I  urge  this  Sub-committee  to  closely 
at  San  Antonio  as  it  develops  public  policies  to  address  housing  and  urban  issues.  San  Antonio, 
today,  provides  a  snapshot  of  what  much  of  America  will  look  like  demographically,  socially  and 
economically  in  the  next  century. 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MS.  LAURA  A.  CALDERON 


1.  In  your  report.  Growth  without  Prosperity,  you  mention  that  San  Antonio  was  nniquc  in 
its  high  poverty  and  high  population  and  job  powth.  What  are  the  implicadons  for 
poliQr? 

2.  Since  jobs  are  key  to  Ufting  people  out  of  poverty,  what  types  of  job  creaUon  strategies 
should  be  pursued? 

3.  What  are  some  of  ihe  faaors  xbat  will  result  in  the  poveny  level  increasing  or  dccreasins' 
for  San  Antonio?  " 

4.  Your  repon.  A  Different  American  Dream:  The  Low-Income  Housing  Crisis  in  San 
Antonio,  describes  the  housing  conditions  of  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro 
area.   What  have  been  some  of  the  housing  issues  facing  poor  San  Antonians? 

5.  Based  on  your  repon,  what  avenues  can  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  low- 
income  households  endure? 
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(MS.    CALDERON) 


Improving  Life  Circumstances  for  Those  in  Poverty 

Responses  to  Chairman  Gonzalez'  Questions 

In  your  report.  Growth  Without  Prosperity,  you  mention  that  San  Antonio  was 
unique  in  experiencing  a  high  poverty  rate  simultaneously  with  high  population  and 
job  growth.   What  are  the  implications  for  policy? 


Gtowth  Without  Prosperity  is  a  study  which  compared  the  demographic  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  15  largest  U.S.  cities.  In  this  comparison,  San  Antonio  was  the  only  large  city 
experiencing  an  intersection  between  a  high  poverty  rate,  strong  economic  growth,  and  strong 
population  growth.  The  urban  picture  that  San  Antonio  presents  is  not  the  picture  that  typical 
urban  strategies  have  addressed.  If  we  are  to  impact  poverty  in  San  Antonio,  a  more  customized 
policy  must  be  created. 

Traditional  urban  policies  have  targeted  cities  that  experienced  high  unemployment,  declining 
population,  and  stagnant  economies  coupled  with  high  poverty  rates.  Q)nditions  in  San  Antonio 
are  very  different  While  San  Antonio  experiences  a  high  poverty  rate,  second  only  to  Detroit, 
San  Antonio's  economic  and  population  growth  is  not  stagnant  nor  in  decline.  Unemployment 
is  relatively  low.  In  fact,  San  Antonio  is  not  a  city  of  unemployed,  but  rather  a  city  of  "the 
working  poor".  Past  strategies  have  assumed  that  the  poor  are  unemployed  and  that  a  work  ethic 
must  be  developed  within  this  community. 

Poverty  in  San  Antonio,  especially  concentrated  poverty  (where  40%  or  more  of  a  census  tract's 
population  lives  below  the  poverty  line)  is  primarily  a  Hispanic  phenomenon,  unlike  almost  every 
other  large  city  in  the  United  States.  This  demographic  fact  brings  with  it  some  challenges  as 
well  as  assets  to  build  upon.  In  terms  of  challenges,  we  look  very  much  like  an  "immigrant  city" 
in  that  almost  one-fifth  of  our  population  considers  itself  limited  English  proficient  We  also 
have  17%  of  the  over  age  25  population  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  At  the  same 
time,  low-income  Hispanics  in  San  Antonio  still  experience  intact  families  to  a  relatively  high 
degree  and  have  extensive  familial  and  religious  support  networks  not  seen  in  other  communities. 


Policies  that  address  San  Antonio's  unique  demographic  and  economic  character  should  be  based 
on  a  community  asset  model  which  builds  on  our  strengths,  for  example,  a  strong  work  ethic, 
intact  families,  and  strong  support  networks.  At  the  same  time,  these  policies  should  take  into 
account  that  of  the  population  liv.iig  in  concentrated  poverty,  85%  are  Hispanic,  a  share  far 
higher  than  their  share  of  the  total  population.  In  addition,  the  extent  to  which  San  Antonio 
experiences  concentrated  poverty  indicates  that  strategies  should  be  focused  spatially  or 
geographically.  Finally,  the  fact  that  we  hav;  so  many  working  poor  also  raises  the  issue  of  how. 
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when  and  where  do  we  provide  services. 

2.         Since  jobs  are  key  to  lifting  people  out  of  poverty,  what  types  of  job  creation 
strategies  should  be  pursued? 

This  is  a  battle  that  must  be  waged  on  both  the  long-term  and  short-term  fronts.  On  the  short- 
term  front,  city  leaders  should  certainly  be  commended  for  their  job  creation  efforts.  In  1992, 
for  example,  we  created  more  new  jobs  than  any  other  city  except  Atlanta  and  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis.   We  also  created  a  fairly  even  mix  of  low,  middle,  and  high  wage  jobs. 

But,  as  we  know,  San  Antonio's  poverty  is  one  of  poor  working  families  and  the  data  suggests 
that  the  high  wage  jobs  tended  to  go  to  those  persons  who  migrated  to  San  Antonio  during  the 
1980's.   This  is  where  the  long  view  becomes  important 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  as  a  city  of  working  poor,  strategies  of  "making  work  pay"  as 
talked  about  in  the  Clinton  Administration,  are  especially  important  to  San  Antonio.  Short  of 
increasing  the  minimum  wage,  strategies  like  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  address  this  issue 
by  rewarding  low-income  working  persons  with  children. 

The  most  important  long-term  strategy,  of  course,  deals  with  education.  Adult  education  and 
training  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  who  are  working  but  are  underemployed  are  crucial  to 
insuring  that  San  Antonio  workers  are  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  Even  more  important  is 
a  national,  state,  and  local  commitment  to  improve  the  public  school  system.  No  other  job 
creation  strategy  will  have  as  great  an  effect  on  poverty  and  economic  growth  as  a  public  school 
system  that  properly  prepares  students  to  be  the  work-force  of  the  future. 


3.         What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  will  result  in  the  poverty  level  increasing  or 
decreasing  for  San  Antonio? 

As  stated  earlier,  local,  state,  and  national  commitments  to  improving  our  educational  system  are 
basic  to  impacting  poverty  levels.  Without  this  elementary  part  of  the  system  in  place,  all  other 
anti-poverty  measures  are  forced  to  work  against  the  grade. 

Closure  of  any  of  our  military  bases  would  certainly  impact  the  economic  well-being  of 
thousands  of  San  Antonians  as  well  as  having  an  effect  on  the  businesses  that  these  workers  help 
support.  The  closure  of  any  base  which  serves  as  a  maintenance  facility  is  of  particular  concern 
to  San  Antonio.  These  bases  provide  employment  for  thousands  of  blue  collar  workers  who 
could  not  make  comparable  wages  in  the  private  sector,  nor  receive  the  types  of  benefits, 
especially  health  insurance,  that  they  currendy  receive.  In  addition  to  reduced  wages  and 
benefits,  it  is  highly  likely  that  many  would  be  unemployed  since  the  San  Antonio  economy 
could  not  absorb  so  many  workers  with  similar  skills  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Finally,  trends  in  the  poverty  rate  have  shown  a  slow,  but  steady  climb  upward,  especially  since 
we  have  operated  without  a  true  national  urban  policy  that  addresses  both  people  and  places. 
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Policies  emerging  out  of  the  new  Administration  reflect  the  recognition  that  a  comprehensive, 
integrated,  holistic  approach  must  underlie  urban  policy.  In  particular,  the  concept  of  urban 
empowerment  zones  embodies  this  idea,  but  unfortunately  the  actual  implementation  of  these 
zones  is  severely  limited  by  finances.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  service  integration  and  a  holistic 
systems  approach  are  significant  to  the  reduction  of  poverty. 


4.         The  housing  report  describes  the  housing  conditions  of  poor  households  in  the 

San  Antonio  metropolitan  area.  What  have  been  some  of  the  housing  issues  facing 
poor  San  Antonians? 

Unaffordable  housing  is  the  most  common  problem  for  poor  households.  Although  in 
comparison  with  other  major  metropolitan  areas  San  Antonio's  low-income  housing  stock  is 
relatively  affordable,  housing  cost  burdens  are  still  immense  in  San  Antonio. 

San  Antonio  ranks  at  or  near  the  top  in  terms  of  the  most  severe  physical  housing  conditions 
for  low-income  persons.   This  may  be  a  result  of  widespread  and  long-term  poverty  that  has 
prevented  families  from  maintaining  their  housing  units.   Over  time  this  may  have  caused  the 
destruction  or  deterioration  of  many  low-income  housing  units. 

The  lack  of  low-income  units  is  another  underlying  cause  of  housing  problems.  In  1975  San 
Antonio  had  a  surplus  of  5,400  low-rent  units  (rental  quarters  with  housing  costs  of  less  than 
$250  a  month  in  1990  dollars),  but  by  1990  the  metro  area  was  short  some  15,300  units  for 
low-income  renters.  Furthermore,  because  many  low-rent  units  were  vacant  and  because  many 
low-rent  units  were  inhabited  by  renters  who  could  afford  more  expensive  units,  only  40 
percent  of  the  low-income  renters  in  San  Antonio  lived  in  low-rent  units. 

Besides  their  own  will  and  resources,  poor  households  in  San  Antonio  have  little  means  with 
which  to  combat  these  and  other  problems.  Only  35  percent  of  poor  rental  households  in  the 
San  Antonio  metro  area  received  government  housing  support  of  any  kind  in  1990,  and 
assistance  for  owners  is  practically  nonexistent. 

This  results  in  tremendous  burdens  on  existing  systems.  About  25,000  families  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  Section  8  housing  in  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County,  and  families  typically  wait  five 
to  six  years  for  a  unit.  Families  with  children  are  at  the  biggest  disadvantage  because  they 
need  more  space  than  what  frequendy  is  available.  Homeless  families  exemplify  this  problem 
perhaps  better  than  any  group.  When  in  a  homeless  shelter,  the  parents  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  children  are  placed  away  from  the  parents.  This  type  of  separation  is 
traumatic  during  an  extremely  difficult  time. 
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Based  on  your  report,  what  avenues  can  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  low-income  households  endure? 


If  additional  resources  were  made  available,  an  expansion  of  Section  8  housing  would  have  a 
great  impact.  If  Section  8  housing  could  be  provided  to  every  family  below  the  median  area 
income  that  lived  in  unaffordable  housing,  the  burden  of  the  largest  expense  for  most  poor 
families  could  be  alleviated,  freeing  income  for  other  expenses.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
evenly  distributed  Section  8  housing  could  integrate  neighborhoods,  and  enhance  school 
performance  for  children  and  employment  for  adults. 

A  related  factor  is  to  modify  the  fair  market  rent  as  established  by  the  federal  government  to 
accurately  reflect  the  prices  of  rents  in  major  cities.  San  Antonio's  fair  market  rent,  for 
example,  is  determined  on  a  regional  standard  that  includes  many  rural  areas  where  housing 
costs  are  lower.  Using  this  regional  standard  prohibits  landlords  who  are  willing  to  participate 
in  Section  8  from  doing  so  because  they  can  rent  their  properties  at  the  market  rate  to  non- 
Section  8  households.  A  market-based  rental  scale  would  increase  the  number  of  Section  8 
units. 

Other  action  at  the  federal  level  would  be  to  expand  HUD's  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program. 
This  relatively  new  initiative  deserves  additional  support  because  it  seeks  to  return  public 
housing  to  its  former  mission  as  transitional  housing.   Family  Self-Sufficiency  does  this  by 
providing  comprehensive  services  and  training  that  will  lead  to  better  employment,  increased 
income,  and  an  enhanced  ability  to  be  financially  independent. 

Both  federal  and  local  governments  could  devote  more  attention  to  the  plight  of  homeless 
families.  In  San  Antonio,  this  is  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  homeless  population. 
Shelters  could  be  designed  based  on  the  needs  of  this  group,  or  unused  single-family  houses 
could  be  employed  to  provide  temporary  shelter. 

A  tax  modification  that  would  enable  owners  of  homes  not  exceeding  a  certain  value-say 
$30,000-to  make  structural  improvements  to  their  homes  without  incurring  any  increased 
property  taxes  for  one  year  following  the  completion  of  the  improvement  could  stimulate 
more  maintenance  of  low-income  homes  and  reduce  the  stock  of  physically  deficient  housing. 

Finally,  greater  private  sector  involvement  in  low-income  housing  is  crucial.  Any  mechanism 
that  would  help  banks  provide  more  loans  to  poor  families  or  that  would  stimulate 
construction  of  low-income  units  would  be  valuable. 
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statement  of 

Michael  R.  Goodwin 

President,  Triad  Management  Corporation 

on  behalf  of 
The  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association- South  Texaai 

before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

December  16,  1993 

Chairman  Gonzales,  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  Good 
Morning.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Assisted  Housing  Management 
Association  of  South  Texas  (AHMA-ST)  regarding  low  income  housing 
in  South  Texas.  My  name  is  Mike  Goodwin.  I  am  President  of  Triad 
Management  Corporation  and  the  Operations  Director  of  a 
consolidated  management  group,  comprised  of  the  National  Housing 
Management  Corporation,  Wedge  Management  Company  and  Triad 
Management,  based  in  San  Antonio.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management 
Association  (NAHMA)  and  appear  here  today  as  the  past  President  of 
AHMA-ST,  which  has  over  two  hundred  members  who  are  involved  in  the 
management  of  over  13,000  units  of  assisted  housing  throughout 
south  Texas . 

Since  its  inception  in  1988,  AHMA-ST  has  focused  on  the  long  term 
goal  of  both  providing  quality  housing  for  our  client  residents  and 
on  the  long  term  preservation  of  the  moderate  to  very  low  income 
properties  which  we  manage.  Our  membership  is  composed  of  160 
member  properties  (13,661  apartments),  34  Owners /Management  Agents 
and  44  affiliated  service  providers.  Our  chartered  purpose 
includes  "..to  provide  meaningful  assistance  to  management  agents 
in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to  residents  of  HUD  assisted 
housing  ...  in  furtherance  of  implementing  the  national  program  of 
providing  decent  housing  and  better  communities  for  all  persons." 
We  pursue  this  charge  through  our  work  toward  the  NAHMA  sponsored 
Communities  of  Quality  concept. 

Chairman  Gonzales,  you  understand  the  need  for  very  low  to  moderate 
income  housing,  and  the  shortage  in  our  national  ability  to  meet 
that  need.  I  have  attached  a  summary  of  the  s\ibject  housing  which 
is  available  in  the  South  Texas  area.  Roughly,  there  are  804 
properties  (312  privately  owned  HUD-assisted,  350  Public  Housing 
and  142  Farroers  Home)  with  57,208  apartments  (27,261  private  owner 
HUD-assisted,  24,493  Public  Housing  and  4,150  Farmers  Home)  in  our 
area.  The  ratio  of  privately  owned  HUD-assisted  units  to  Public 
Housing  units  in  south  Texas  is  approximately  53%,  slightly  lower 
than  the  national  ratio  of  60%  (2.1  million  units  of  assisted 
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housing  to  1.4  million  units  of  Public  Housing)  .  In  the  south 
Texas  assisted  housing  inventory,  of  27,261  units,  only  17,714  have 
direct  rental  assistance  (either  Section  8  or  Rent  Supplement) 
available.  When  combined  with  the  24,493  units  of  rental  assisted 
Public  Housing,  the  resulting  number  of  42,207  sounds  impressive. 
However,  for  every  family  currently  receiving  rental  assistance, 
there  is  at  least  one  qualified,  eligible  family  awaiting 
assistance.  The  average  waiting  list  for  a  rental  assisted  unit 
in  south  Texas  is  at  least  one  year.  The  bulk  of  the  housing  I 
am  addressing  is  at  or  beyond  the  20  year  point  of  its  life  and  in 
need  of  major  preservation  assure  its  physical  viability  and 
quality  for  the  remainder  of  its  economic  life  cycle.  We 
acknowledge  the  interest  in  some  quarters  for  the  development  of 
new  housing.  However,  we  feel  that  before  scarce  financial 
resources  are  expended  on  the  lengthy  process  of  developing  new 
units,  there  is  an  immediate  critical  need  to  apply  these  funds  to 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  housing  stock  (Public  as  well  as 
Assisted)  and  the  provision  of  adequate  operating  budgets  for  this 
housing.  Preservation  and  adequate  funding  of  the  existing  stock 
is  the  most  cost  effective  application  of  funds.  This  preservation 
must  not  just  preserve  the  physical  asset,  but  must  also  enhance 
the  environment  in  which  the  residents  live.  We  need  the  financial 
commitment  to  existing  housing  through  the  renewal  of  expiring 
Section  8  contracts,  adequate  funding  of  HUD  budgets  and  assured 
funding  for  the  Title  II  and  Title  VI  Preservation  programs. 

Historically,  the  more  units  which  are  built  for  very  low  income 
families  and  individuals,  the  greater  the  demand  for  subsidized 
housing  has  become.  To  curtail  this  cycle,  there  is  an  overriding 
need  to  shut  down  the  growth  in  demand  for  assisted  housing  units. 
In  the  real  environment  of  restricted  budgets,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  build  sufficient  housing  to  meet  the  rising  demand.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  existing  stock,  if  preserved  and  used  properly, 
can  be  used  to  stem  the  rate  at  which  the  demand  for  assisted 
housing  units  grows.  We  believe  that  a  national  decision  must  be 
made  to  commit  resources  to  development  and  maintenance  of 
Communities  of  Quality.  The  concept  of  Communities  of  Quality  must 
encompass  two  principles  to  attack  the  growing  reliance  on  public 
assistance.  First,  it  must  have  the  means  to  carry  out  programs 
which  will  increase  the  velocity  at  which  families  and  individuals 
move  through  assisted  housing  back  into  the  economic  mainstream. 
Secondly,  we  must  develop  and  protect  the  environment  in  which  the 
children  of  these  communities  grow  up  and  foster  their  development 
into  responsible  adults  who  are  empowered  to  obtain  self 
sufficiency  independent  of  public  assistance  of  any  kind.  This 
direction  will  involve  provision  of  resources  and/or  services  to 
the  private,  assisted  community  which  have  heretofore  been 
available  only  to  the  Public  Housing  sector.  One  provision  which 
could  have  a  significant  positive  impact  is  the  allowance  of  a 
budget  line  item  for  a  Human  Resource  Coordinator.  We  need  someone 
who  can  spend  their  time  linking  public  and  private  resources  to 
our  residents  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them  to  move  out  of 
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assisted  housing.  The  country  needs  to  change  its  focus  from 
providing  a  subsidized  unit  to  everyone  who  wants  one  to  funding 
programs  that  qualify  the  existing  subsidized  residents  to  move 
out,  opening  the  unit  to  the  next  qualified  family  or  individual 
who  needs  the  unit.  If  we  do  not  take  this  reorientation  of  focus, 
we  are  going  to  have  an  ever  increasing  burden  of  a  growing  number 
of  citizens  who  are  dependent  on  public  assistance  and  who  cannot 
participate  as  full  citizens  in  our  communities. 

Directly  related  to  the  concerns  just  outlined,  we  ask  your 
assistance  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a  drug  free  housing 
environment  in  our  communities.  AHMA-ST  members  and  our  affiliated 
Associations  throughout  the  country  have  implemented  voluntary 
outreach  programs  to  encourage  a  drug  free  environment  and  positive 
reenf orcement  to  our  children.  Mr.  Chairman  you  participated  in 
this  effort  when  you  graciously  agreed  to  co-sign  the  endorsement 
letter  for  the  1993  NAHMA  Drug  Free  Kid  calendar  (over  70,000 
calendars  were  distributed  nationwide) .  However,  I  emphasize  that 
the  funding  for  our  drug  free  housing  initiatives  is  almost  totally 
through  volunteer  work  or  donations  from  owners.  Management  Agents 
and  service  vendors  in  the  local  community.  For  the  last  three 
years  Congress  has  appropriated  funding  for  drug  free  housing 
initiatives.  However,  while  privately  owned  assisted  housing  makes 
up  roughly  60%  of  the  national  low  income  housing  inventory,  only 
5%  to  6%  of  Federal  drug  elimination  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
assisted  housing.  Based  on  the  first  grant  funding  round,  the 
probability  of  receiving  funding  is  less  than  10%.  The  local  Area 
Office  has  no  review  or  input  to  the  process,  funds  being  awarded 
based  on  the  administrative  review  of  a  written  grant  package  by 
Regional  and  Central  Staff.  It  is  our  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  a  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  1992  Housing  Act,  you 
will  consider  the  Community  Partnership  Against  Crime  (COMPAC) 
program  as  an  alternative  to  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program. 
We  think  that  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  when  this  program 
was  first  introduced  by  the  administration,  it  was  directed  to 
elimination  of  crime  and  drug  activity  in  Public  Housing.  It  was 
only  through  the  extensive  efforts  of  our  National  Organization, 
NAHMA,  that  the  administration  agreed  to  consider  the  inclusion  of 
assisted  housing  properties.  And,  we  understand  that  this 
agreement  is  limited  to  funding  in  FY94 .  Mr.  Chairman,  if  COMPAC 
is  approved,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  support  this 
program,  we  ask  that  you  work  to  ensure  that  the  assisted  housing 
communities  remain  eligible  to  receive  funding  in  the  out  years 
beyond  FY94 .  Generally  speaking,  we  here  in  south  Texas,  along 
with  our  national  organization,  are  working  to  develop  effective 
drug  and  crime  prevention  strategies  in  our  communities.  The 
assistance  that  we  v/ould  receive  under  the  COMPAC  program  would  be 
a  vital  part  of  these  efforts.  If,  for  some  reason,  COMPAC  is  not 
authorized  this  year,  then  we  ask  your  assistance  in  continuing  the 
Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  for  assisted  housing  until  a  more 
effective  alternative  is  developed.  In  continuing  this  program, 
we  urge  you  to  both  increase  the  percentage  allocation  of  drug 
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elimination  funds  to  assisted  housing  and  to  direct  that  allocation 
of  funds  be  delegated  to  the  HUD  Area  Offices  who  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  real  need  for  physical  and  administrative  drug 
elimination  requirements  at  each  property.  The  bottom  line,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  need  an  effective  community  wide  strategy  to 
address  both  Public  and  assisted  housing. 

Implicit  in  our  comments  to  this  point  is  that  our  assisted  housing 
is  not  housing  of  last  resort.  Rather  it  is  housing  for  those  with 
a  demonstrated  need,  who  comply  with  their  lease,  and  it  is 
transitional  housing  for  those  who  are  striving  to  return  to  the 
economic  and  housing  mainstream.  We  specifically  exclude  those  who 
have  demonstrated  histories  of  criminal  behavior,  drug  use/abuse 
and  those  whose  history  shows  that  they  do  not  comply  with  their 
leases.  In  short,  we  exclude  those  who  will  not  take  care  of  their 
unit,  will  not  pay  rent  on  time,  will  not  respect  the  right  of 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  neighbors  or  who  have  histories  which 
indicate  that  they  will  present  a  danger  to  other  residents  or  the 
community.  From  the  assisted  housing  point,  as  distasteful  as  it 
may  sound,  there  are  those  families  and/or  individuals  who  will  not 
be  housed  because  they  have  shown  that  they  can  not  live 
harmoniously  in  a  community.  Housing  this  population  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  national  goal  of  safe,  decent  and  sanitary 
housing.  The  question  needs  to  be  addressed  "Does  the  Federal 
government  have  the  responsibility  to  house  every  individual  who 
wants  to  be  housed  regardless  of  their  history  or  behavior?"  Or, 
do  we  house  only  those  families  and/or  individuals  who  will  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  a  quality  living  environment. 

Soon,  Congress  will  be  receiving  a  report  from  a  most  unique  group, 
the  HUD  Occupancy  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force,  created  by  Section 
643  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  held  the 
first  of  several  meetings  in  January  of  this  year  with  the  charge 
of  reviewing  all  of  HUD's  occupancy  standards  for  public  and 
assisted  housing  to  determine  if  these  standards  "..provide 
sufficient  guidance  to  owners  and  managers  of  federally  assisted 
housing. ."  In  addition  to  the  scope  of  the  review  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Task  Force,  it  is  unique  in  its  composition  of  members  from 
most  every  group  concerned  with  low  income  housing.  I  had  the 
personal  privilege  of  both  appearing  before  the  Task  Force,  during 
its  public  hearings  in  San  Antonio,  and  of  working  with  the  NAHMA 
committee  which  conducted  an  in-depth  review  of  the  preliminary 
Task  Force  report  and  has  submitted  a  detailed  comment .  From  this 
experience  I  have  received  encouragement  that  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  will  be  beneficial  to  low  income  housing.  And  I 
have  developed  concern  that  some  of  the  recommendations  may  be 
counter  productive  to  all  concerned.  It  is  my  hope  during  the 
final  Task  Force  meetings  that  those  comments  and  recommendations 
which  enjoy  wide  consensus  can  be  reported  to  HUD  and  Congress  for 
further  development  and/or  implementation.  However,  rather  than 
the  Task  Force  then  being  dissolved,  some  form  of  this  unique  group 
should  remain  in  action,  under  the  sponsorship  of  HUD,  to  continue 
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to  find  solutions  to  those  hard  to  solve  issues  which  will  take 
significantly  more  study  and  accommodation  (for  example,  while  we 
are  nominally  tasked  to  house  "families",  no  definition  of  the  term 
"family"  exists  in  law  or  regulation  relating  to  HUD  multifamily 
housing  -  in  fact  HUD  has  continuously  declined  to  define  the  term 
"family").  In  advocating  this  position,  I  also  recommend  two 
points  to  guide  further  work: 

1.  New  laws  should  contain  a  statement  of  guiding  principle 
against  which  all  implementing  regulations  must  be  evaluated. 
For  example,  one  principle  should  be  that  no  recommendation 
should  be  made,  law  passed  or  regulation  written  without  first 
answering  the  question  "How  does  this  affect  the  children  on 
our  properties?" 

2.  If  the  life  of  the  Task  Force  is  extended,  the  composition 
of  the  Task  Force  should  be  altered  to  be  more  fully 
representative  of  the  populations  to  be  served. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  Task  Force  is  heavily  represented 
by  advocates  for  persons  with  mental  disabilities  while  there 
is  not  a  single  member  from  a  youth  advocate  group  (yet 
children  are  our  largest  population  group  in  assisted  housing) 
and  representation  for  a  second  significant  population,  the 
residents  (particularly  single  parent  households) ,  was 
essentially  non-existent. 

When  the  final  Task  Group  report  is  issued  to  Congress,  we  urge  you 
to  carefully  consider  its  impact  on  the  overall  low  income  housing 
resident  community.  We  understand  that  groups  such  as  the 
homeless,  those  with  prior  addiction  problems,  those  with  criminal 
histories  and  those  with  mental  disabilities  need  new  opportunity 
and  housing,  but  mandating  that  this  opportunity  be  offered  in 
multifamily  properties  with  large  populations  of  children  must  be 
weighed  against  recidivism  statistics  and  the  potential  impact  on 
our  children.  Assisted  housing  is  not  housing  of  last  resort,  but 
rather,  we  hope,  transitional  housing  where  a  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  environment  can  be  provided  while  the  family  reestablishes 
its  basis  and  is  self  empowered  to  move  back  into  the  private 
housing  mainstream.  Our  main  capability  to  maintain  this 
"Community  of  Quality"  environment  is  the  ability  to  screen  out 
and/or  deny  admission  to  that  portion  of  the  population  which  has 
a  history  of  criminal  or  drug  related  activity  or  those  whose 
history  shows  the  strong  potential  for  actions  which  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  other  residents.  We  must  retain 
a  strict  applicant  screening  ability. 

Of  near  equal  concern  is  the  declining  ability  of  us,  as  assisted 
housing  providers,  to  meet  both  the  contractual  obligations  to  our 
owners  and  the  increasingly  numerous  and  complicated  mandates  of 
HUD.  In  the  last  several  years,  the  shift  of  Section  8  funding  to 
very  low  income  eligible  persons,  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act, 
Federal  Preferences  and  Section  504  requirements  have  brought  about 
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a  change  in  our  resident  population  such  that  we  have  been 
repositioned  from  housing  moderate  and  low  income  families  and 
individuals  to  housing  predominately  very  low  income  families  and 
individuals.  It  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  housing 
that  25%  of  the  general  population  who  have  75%  of  the  social 
problems.  This  is  done  with  no  new  funding,  specifically  no 
funding  for  social  service  staff  personnel.  Our  staffs,  while 
professional  dedicated  housing  administrators,  are  ill  equipped  and 
untrained  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  problems  now  surfacing. 
If  responsibility  for  serving  these  families  with  potentially 
serious  problems  is  to  remain  with  the  housing  provider,  then  a 
funding  mechanism  must  also  be  in  place  to  provide  adequate, 
trained  staff. 

AHMA-ST  is  concerned  the  reported  reduction  in  HUD  funding  and 
staffing.  We  are  in  partnership  with  HUD,  and  any  action  which  has 
a  negative  impact  on  HUD's  ability  to  service  its  assisted  housing 
portfolio  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  membership  and, 
ultimately,  the  families  on  our  properties.  We  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  current  HUD  administration  to  streamline  the  Department's 
operation  and  place  more  authority  at  the  local  level.  South  Texas 
obviously  has  a  close  tie  and  keen  interest  in  these  efforts. 
However,  I  must  confess  that,  over  the  past  two  or  three  years  when 
our  contemporaries  experienced  significant  difficulties  in 
conducting  day-to-day  business  (even  to  the  reported  extent  of  the 
local  HUD  office  being  an  answering  machine) ,  we  in  south  Texas 
have  been  the  happy  minority.  The  San  Antonio  Area  Office,  while 
subject  to  the  same  shortages  and  heavy  tasking  as  all  Area 
Offices,  has  provided  uninterrupted  service  and  excellent 
responsiveness.  It  is  our  opinion  that  San  Antonio  is,  if  not  the 
best,  certainly  one  of  the  best,  most  effective  Areas  Offices  in 
the  country.  I  will  apologize  to  Ms.  Leone,  the  Area  Manager,  if 
my  comments  under  cut  her  efforts  for  a  more  fair  share  of  the 
diminishing  pie,  but  her  staff  are  excellent  professionals. 

As  final  comments,  we  would  like  to  leave  the  subcommittee  with 
three  concepts  which  we  believe  should  predominate  the  future  of 
assisted  housing: 

1.  Laws,  regulations  and  all  programs  of  housing  providers, 
where  possible,  must  be  designed  to  increase  the  velocity  at 
which  families  and  individuals  move  through  assisted  housing. 
Were  we  can,  we  must  encourage  and  provide  incentives  to 
applicants  and  residents  to  learn  and  practice  those  attitudes 
and  skills  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
independent  of  public  assistance  of  all  kinds. 

2 .  Children  are  the  largest  single  sub-group  in  assisted 
housing  and  are  the  most  vulnerable  and  impressionable.  All 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  which  affect  assisted  housing 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  children.  Will 
this  add  to  or  subtract  from  achieving  the  objective  of  these 
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children  growing  up  to  be  adults  who  resolve  conflict  in  a 
nonviolent  manner,  who  have  respect  for  reasonable  rules  and 
authority  and  who  have  the  attitudes  and  skills  to  be  self- 
sufficient  . 

3.  In  developing  laws,  regulations  and  programs,  nothing 
should  be  put  forward  without  also  addressing  the  source  of 
funding.  Passing  unfunded  mandates  serves  only  to  create 
frustration  and  disillusionment  by  the  inability  to  properly 
implement  programs.  We  have  reached  the  time  when  the  funding 
mechanism  "..it  is  up  to  the  provider  to.."  will  not  work. 

Chairman  Gonzales,  in  closing  I  again  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee. 
As  a  personal  note,  AHMA-ST  has  made  significant  gains  in 
representing  assisted  housing  in  south  Texas.  In  recognition  of 
this,  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association  as 
decided  to  hold  its  1994  summer  conference  in  San  Antonio  June  24  - 
28,  1994.  Further,  our  youth  outreach  efforts  have  been  extended 
to  the  establishment  of  five  annual  scholarships  for  high  school 
seniors  living  on  our  member  properties.  In  early  January  you  will 
receive  an  invitation  to  join  us  on  Sunday,  June  26,  1994  to 
officially  present  the  first  award  of  these  scholarships.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions . 
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SOUTH  TEXAS  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 


1          1 

1                           1 

ASSISTED  HOUSING(S0UTH  TEXAS) 

ASSISTED  HOUSING(SAN  ANTONIO) 

SECTION  8 

SECTION  8 

TOTAL  PROPS 

312 

228 

TOTAL  PROPS 

74 

47 

MEMBER  PROPS 

leo 

ISO 

MEMBER  PROPS 

46 

41 

FAMILY  PROPS 

266 

182 

FAMILY  PROPS 

61 

34 

MEMBER  FAMILY  PROPS 

126 

116 

MEMBER  FAMILY  PROPS 

33 

28 

ELDERLY  PROPS 

46 

46 

ELDERLY  PROPS 

13 

13 

MEMBER  ELDERLY  PROPS 

34 

34 

MEMBER  ELDERLY  PROPS 

13 

13 

1 

1 

TOTAL  UNITS 

27761 

17714 

TOTAL  UNITS 

8423 

5214 

MEMBER  UNITS 

13661 

12221 

MEMBER  UNITS 

4678 

4173 

FAMILY  UNITS 

25024 

14997 

FAMILY  UNITS 

7417 

4208 

MEMBER  FAMILY  UNITS 

11531 

9401 

MEMBER  FAMILY  UNITS 

3167 

3167 

ELDERLY  UNITS 

2737 

2737 

ELDERLY  UNITS 

1006 

1006 

MEMBER  ELDERLY  UNITS 

2130 

2130 

MEMBER  ELDERLY  UNITS 

1006 

1006 

PUBLIC  HOUSING(SOUTH  TEXAS) 

PUBUC  HOUSING(SAN  ANTONIO) 

1 

1 

TOTAL  PROPS 

350 

350 

TOTAL  PROPS 

63 

63 

TOTAL  UNITS 

24493 

24493 

FAMILY  PROPS 

27 

27 

ELDERLY  PROPS 

36 

36 

TOTAL  UNITS 

8328 

8328 

FAMILY  UNITS 

5765 

5765 

ELDERLY  UNITS 

2S63 

2563 

1 

FARMERS  HOME(SOUTH  TEXAS) 

FARMERS  HOME(SAN  ANTONIO) 

1 

PROPS 

142 

NONE  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

FAMILY  PROPS 

128 

MIXED  POP  PROPS 

3 

ELDERLY  PROPS 

11 

TOTAL  UNITS 

4150 

FAMILY  UNITS 

3650 

MIXED  UNITS 

145 

ELDERLY  UNITS 

355 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MR.  MICHAEL  R.  GOODWIN 


1.    In  your  testimony  you  have  indicated  that  you  need 
more  supportive  services  -for  assisted  housing. 

Can  you  elaborate  on  what  type  of  support  services  you 
need  and  what  the  cost  impact  might  be? 


2.   How  will  these  services  help  solve  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  wait  for  housing  or  reducing  the  number  of 
homeless? 


3.   Mr.  Goodwin,  you  have  asked  that  Congress  not 
authorize  programs  in   assisted  housing  without 
attaching  funding  at  the  same  time. 

Can  you  be  more  specific? 


4.   You  have  noted  that  you  have  been  involved  with 
review  of  the  Preliminary  Draft  of  the  Task  Force 
report. 

Do  you  see  the  results  of  the  Task  Force  as  helping  you 
do  your  job? 


5.  Do  you  believe  the  Task  Force  process  has  been  an 
effective  approach  to  solving  issues  in  providing  low 
income  house? 
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December  16,1993  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subconnnittee   on  Housing  and  Connn\inity  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 

Responses  by  Michael  R.  Goodwin  to  Questions  Prom 
Chairman  Henry  B.  Gonzales 


1.  You  have  indicated  that  you  need  more  supportive  services  for 
assisted  housing.  Can  you  elaborate  on  what  type  of  supportive 
services  you  need  and  what  the  cost  impact  might  be? 

RESPONSE 

The  initial  supportive  service  with  potential  for  the  most 
immediate  impact  is  provision  of  project  expense  authority  for 
a  Resident  Services  Coordinator  to  identify  needs  of  the 
residents  and  local  resources  available  to  match  those  needs. 
The  most  urgent  needs  to  be  addressed  are  substance  abuse 
counselling,  skills/employment  training  programs  and  their 
associated  support  elements  such  as  no  cost  or  low  cost  baby 
sitting,  transportation  and  job  placement.  The  cost  impact 
would  range  from  as  high  as  the  full  employment  of  the 
Coordinator  (say  $20,000  annually)  to  a  more  moderate  expense 
(say  $5,000  to  $7,000  annually)  for  services  shared  by  up  to 
four  properties  located  in  the  same  geographic  area. 

2.  How  will  these  services  help  solve  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
wait  for  housing  or  reducing  the  number  of  homeless? 

RESPONSE 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  Services  Coordinator  would  be 
development  of  programs  leading  to  resident  self-sufficiency. 
Improved  self-sufficiency  would  solidify  the  residents 
personal  and  financial  basis  with  three  potential  effects: 

1.  Reduced  evictions  through  ability  to  pay  rent. 

2.  High  turnover  rate  of  Section  8  assistance 
availability  as  residents  moved  off  of  Section  8  and 
opened  the  slot  to  another  eligible  family. 

3  .  Increased  velocity  with  which  residents  move  through 
assisted  housing  as  they  moved  and,  returning  to  the 
mainstream  housing  market.  This  opens  either  basic  rent 
unit  or  both  a  unit  and  the  Section  8  assistance  slot  to 
the  next  qualified  applicant. 
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3.  You  have  asked  that  Congress  not  authorize  programs  in  assisted 
housing  without  attaching  funding  at  the  same  time.  Can  you  be 
more  specific? 

RESPONSE 

The  most  recent  example  is  Section  504  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Compliance  with  Section  504  entails 
significant  expense.  In  general,  Agents  must  fund  a  Section 
504  Coordinator  as  an  added  expense.  Properties  must  fund 
compliance  activities  such  as  Transition  Plans,  physical 
modifications  and  administrative  reasonable  accommodations 
(TDD,  large  print  and/or  braille  documents,  readers, 
interpreters,  etc.).  The  only  funding  mechanism  is  a  rent 
increase.  On  non  Section  8  properties,  the  market  may  not 
support  the  full  costs.  On  Section  8  properties  rent 
increases  will  have  to  be  higher  and  therefore  use  the  scarce 
funds  at  a  faster  rate.  This  does  not  even  try  to  address  the 
quagmire  of  Section  8  Automatic  Adjustment  Factor  properties 
where  special  rent  increase  procedures  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  play.  Additionally,  the  "out"  of  undue  financial 
burden  is  discounted  since  there  is  no  definition  of  this  term 
(leaving  this  decision  to  the  first  unfortunate  owner  to  be 
sued) . 

Other  than  this  specific  example,  the  request  was  based  on  the 
initial  draft  report  of  the  HUD  Occupancy  Task  Force  which 
contain  numerous  statements  of  "It  is  up  to  the  provider...." 

4 .  You  have  noted  that  you  have  been  involved  with  review  of  the 
Preliminary  Draft  of  the  Task  Force  report.  Do  you  see  the  results 
of  the  Task  Force  as  helping  you  do  your  job. 

RESPONSE 

Absolutely!  The  Task  Force  brought  together  industry,  the 
regulators  and  advocates  for  most  of  the  constituent  groups 
to  openly,  and  together  review  their  entire  assisted  housing 
process.  In  this  environment,  problems  were  aired  in  open 
forum  with  the  common  goal  of  finding  the  most  correct  and 
acceptable  solutions.  Many  of  the  areas  of  guidance  and 
clarification  recommended  will  remove  gray  areas  where 
providers  have  been  left  to  sail  in  the  dark.  Of  particular 
benefit,  if  they  are  forthcoming,  will  be  approved  occupancy 
standards  as  well  as  plain  language  lease  and  application 
forms . 
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5.   Do  you  believe  the  Task  Force  process  has  been  an  effective 
approach  to  solving  issues  in  providing  low  income  housing? 

RESPONSE 

The  Task  Force  has  been  very  effective  in  providing  the 
approach  to  solving  issues.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
solutions  will  be  determined  by  what  follows  from  Congress  and 
HUD.  Additionally,  effectiveness  will  be  scored  by  the 
acceptance  of  Congressional /HUD  responses  by  the  various 
constituencies.  It  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  we  end  up 
challenging  near  consensus  results  through  the  courts  in  order 
to  push  an  opposition  position. 

I  believe  effectiveness  would  be  enhanced  both  by  reconvening 
the  Task  Force  to  continue  problem  resolution  on  unresolved 
issues  and  to  assist  Congress  and  HUD  drafting  such  documents 
as  the  recommended  occupancy  policy,  proposed  plain  language 
documents  and  accepted  definitions  such  as  "undue  financial 
or  administrative  burden" .  While  it  is  understood  that  the 
time  allowed  and  scope  of  tasking  of  the  initial  Task  Force 
precluded  more  detailed  work,  my  experience  has  been  that  more 
effective  results  are  obtained  by  providing  the  recommended 
product  for  consideration  and/or  revision  rather  than  only 
recommending  that  someone  else  produce  a  specific  product. 
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ASSISTED  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING:   A  COMPARISON 


While  assisted  housing  and  public  housing  serve  largely  the  same  client  population,  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the  two  programs  in  the  creation,  financing  and  operation  of 
the  housing. 


Number  of  Units 
Management 


Ownership 
Development  Financing 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 


Major  Repairs  and 
Replacements 

Capital  Improvements 
and  Rehabilitation 

Applicant  Eligibility 


Typical  Age  of  Developments 
Average  Development  Size 


Assisted  Housing 
2.1  million 
Private 


Private 

HUD-insured  loans 
plus  private  equity 


Below  market  interest  rates 
and  rental  assistance 


Replacement  reserves 

Refinancing,  Flexible 
Subsidy  loans 

Based  on  anticipated 
annual  income 

Eight  to  25  years 

100  units 


Public  Housing 

1.4  million 

Public  Housing 
Authority  (PHA), 
private  or  resident 
management 
corporation 

Public 

HUD  grants 
(formeriy  HUD- 
guaranteed  bonds) 

Operating  subsidies 
under  the 

Performance  Funding 
System 

Modernization  grants 

Modernization  grants 

Same 

20  to  50  plus  years 
140  units 
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FACTS  ON  ASSISTED  HOUSING 


Based  on  detailed  statistics  from  a  large  NAHMA  member,  NAHMA  estimates  that  between 
4.5  million  and  five  million  Americans  make  their  homes  in  privately  owned,  federally 
assisted  housing.   This  includes: 

500  thousand  seniors  with  annual  household  incomes  averaging  less  than 
$7,500  after  adjustments  for  medical  expenses; 

1.5  million  families  with  annual  household  incomes  averaging  less  than  $8,000 
after  adjustments  for  dependent  care;  and 

over  two  million  children  averaging  age  eight. 

The  assisted  housing  stock  includes  2.1  million  apartment  homes. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  these  homes  are  older. 

Mostly  developed  between  1965  and  1975,  these  homes  have  mortgage  insurance  under 
Section  221(d)(3)  BMIR,  Section  221(d)(3)  market  rate  and  Section  236.   They  may  also 
have  rental  assistance  under  the  Section  8,  the  Rental  Assistance  program  or  Rent 
Supplement  programs. 

Forty  percent  of  these  homes  are  newer. 

Mostly  developed  between  1976  and  1983,  these  homes  receive  Section  8  rental  assistance. 
Many  also  have  insured  mortgages  predominately  under  Section  221(d)(4)  but  with  significant 
numbers  of  Section  220,  Section  221(d)(3)  and  Section  231  mortgages. 

Fourteen  percent  of  these  homes  are  fmanced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provides  direct  loans  under  Section  515, 
usually  with  below  market  interest  rates,  to  developers  of  assisted  housing  in  rural  areas. 

Ten  percent  of  these  homes  are  nonprofit  housing  for  the  elderly  and/or  persons  with 
disabilities. 

This  is  Section  202/811  housing  with  direct  loans  often  combined  with  Section  8  rental 
assistance. 

Preservation  of  these  homes  is  by  far  the  lowest  cost  method  for  continuing  to  provide 
affordable  housing  to  the  families  who  live  in  these  homes.    NAHMA  and  its  members 
support  preservation,  so  that  residents  of  assisted  housing  can  enjoy  affordable  housing  in  a 
quality  living  environment. 
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HOUSING  SUB-COMMITTEE  HEARING 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

DECEMBER  16,  1993 

IRMA  MELLON,  DIRECTOR 
SALVATION  ARMY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CENTER 

HOMELESSNESS  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

Of  the  15  largest  cities,  San  Antonio  has  the  dubious  honor  of 
being  the  single  city  with  high  rates  of  both  growth  and  poverty. 
The  city  ranks,  behind  Detroit,  in  percent  of  persons,  22.6%, 
living  below  federal  poverty  levels  (Partnership  for  Hope,  April 
1993) .  An  analysis  of  the  1990  Census  data  further  revealed  that 
6%  of  the  total  population  is  at  125%  of  the  poverty  level  placing 
an  additional  60,292  people  at-risk  of  becoming  homeless.  Adequate 
income  is  often  not  available  whether  there  are  multiple  income 
providers  or  a  single  provider  with  multiple  jobs.  According  to 
the  1991  report  titled  "Pride  and  Poverty:  A  Report  on  San 
Antonio",  76%  of  poor  renters  spent  more  than  30%  of  their  income 
on  housing  and  58%  of  poor  homeowners  spent  more  than  3  0%  of  their 
income  on  housing. 

Poverty  is  a  strong  detriment  to  positive  family  development. 
Poverty  tries  the  limits  of  the  strongest  individual  and  families; 
it  can  shatter  those  which  have  even  minor  dysfunctions.  Each 
family  or  individual  failure  continues  to  perpetuate  negative 
cycles  of  predictable  poverty,  crime,  stress  and  low  self-esteem. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  poor  is  a  lack  of  money  to 
meet  the  basic  necessities  of  life:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
health  care.  Time  and  energy  are  most  often  focused  on  obtaining 
these  basic  necessities.  Beyond  food  and  clothing,  many  families 
are  living  in  inadequate  or  crowded  houses/apartments.  These 
living  conditions  adversely  affect  the  physical  and  emotional 
health  of  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  eroding  the  strength  and 
stability  of  a  community. 

Unfortunately,  these  statistics  not  only  disclose  the  fact  that  San 
Antonio  has  a  young,  poorly  educated  population,  but  also  that  the 
economic  conditions  are  such  that  poor  people  will  and  do 
experience  serious  problems  in  finding  affordable  housing  or  even 
maintaining  the  housing  they  have.  The  city  is  confronted  with  a 
critical  lack  of  safe,  decent  and  affordable  housing.  In  its 
report  titled  A  Different  American  Dream,  Partnership  for  Hope 
documents  the  fact  "...that  in  1990  there  were  52,700  low  income 
renters  and  just  37,400  low  rent  units  in  the  metro  area-a  shortage 
of  15,300." 

Such  an  environment  creates  a  community  ripe  with  individuals  and 
families  who  are  homeless  or  "at-risk"  of  being  homeless. 
Currently,  over  32,000  persons  are  on  the  combined  city  and  county 
Section  8  (low  income)  housing  list  with  at  least  a  3  year  waiting 
period  for  housing  availability.  According  to  the  1993  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors'  Report  on  Hunger  and  Homelessness  in 
America's  Cities,  San  Antonio  has  an  estimated  homeless  population 
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of  10,683.  San  Antonio's  homeless  population  figures  jumped  29%  in 
1992  and  continues  to  climb  today  ,  25%  in  1993. 

Of  the  homeless  population,  65%  are  homeless  families  with  children 
and  49%  of  the  homeless  families  are  now  two  parent  households. 
One  year  ago,  the  percentage  of  two  parent  families  stood  at  20% 
today  it  is  at  49%.  This  dramatic  shift  further  documents  the 
severity  of  the  homeless  crisis  in  this  community. 

A  slowly  recovering  economy,  lack  of  jobs,  fixed  or  inadequate 
income,  inadequate  or  unaffordable  housing,  and  disaster 
situations,  cause  increasing  numbers  of  San  Antonio  area 
individuals  and  families  to  find  themselves  in  crisis  situations. 
Family  disintegration,  family  violence,  lack  of  support  systems, 
and  inadequate  coping  skills  cause  high  stress  or  transiency  in 
those  attempting  to  cope  with  such  crises.  Emergency  needs  i.e. 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  material  needs  are  outcomes  of 
crises  which  require  immediate  solutions  so  that  those  persons 
affected  can  maintain  daily  living  while  waiting  to  secure  more 
stable  resources.  These  needs  may  be  acute,  resulting  from  random, 
one-time  catastrophic  incidents  or  may  be  chronic,  occurring  in 
weekly,  monthly  or  longer  cycles  and  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
age,  gender  or  ethnic  group. 

Community  responses  in  addressing  housing  and  homeless  issues  vary 
by  locality  and  sub-population  group  served.  The  approaches  that 
are  achieving  the  highest  degree  of  success  are  those  that  have 
combined  housing  programs  with  support  services.  These  approaches 
address  specific  needs  and  incorporate  strategies  that  assist 
people  in  re-establishing  support  systems.  The  ability  of  such 
programs  to  address  the  most  fundamental  need  of  regaining  a  sense 
of  self  worth  is  key  in  ensuring  the  success  of  any  program. 
Housing  programs  cannot  stand  alone.  They  must  be  developed  with 
accompanying  short  and  long  term  housing  and  support  service 
strategies.  Programs  that  offer  employment,  training  or 
educational  opportunities  experience  lower  recidivism  rates  than 
those  that  do  not. 

Effective  federal  government  responses  must  be  based  on  one 
fundamental  belief:  that  is  that  safe,  decent  and  affordable 
housing  is  a  basic  right  of  every  person  in  the  United  States. 
Based  on  this  premise,  the  federal  government  needs  to  be 
responsive  to  and  not  reactive  in  addressing  social 
problems/ issues.  Foremost,  prevention  is  the  most  critical  element 
in  addressing  the  problem  of  homelessness.  The  federal  government 
must  respect  the  fact  that  every  community  has  the  responsibility 
for  and  right  to  determine  its  own  response  in  addressing  housing 
and  homelessness  in  its  own  community.  More  importantly, 
policy/decision  makers  need  to  understand  the  choice  of  funding  the 
costs  of  a  service  and  funding  the  hidden  costs  of  being  without 
the  service. 

Due  to  the  federal  government's  resources,  regulatory  powers,  and 
ability  to  reorganize  its  own  bureaucracy,  it  can  effectively 
ensure  the  necessary  coordination  of  housing  and  support  services. 
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First,  the  federal  government  must  substantially  increase  its  own 
investment  to  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  housing.  It  can  and 
should  utilize  federal  regulatory  powers  to  support,  encourage,  or 
require  local  and  state  governments  to  invest  their  own  resources 
in  affordable  housing  and  homeless  initiatives.  The  federal 
government  should  support  local  units  of  government's  use  of 
regulatory  powers  in  zoning,  code  enforcement,  and  residential 
demolition  control  to  preserve  inner  city  housing  stock.  Clearly, 
no  community  welcomes  being  regulated  by  the  federal  government; 
however,  homeless  people  confront  many  of  the  same  barriers  faced 
by  people  of  color  during  the  peak  of  the  Civil  Rights  era,  thus 
requiring  federal  intervention.  Improved  coordination  in  the 
application,  reporting  and  evaluation  processes  of  the  various 
federal  homeless  assistance  programs  will  lessen  this  tension. 
More  specifically  federal  departments  can  and  should  develop 
appropriate  coordinated  programs  that  target  specific  sub-groups 
and  include  both  housing  and  supportive  service  eligible 
activities.  These  programs  should  not  be  fragmented  by  burdensome 
application  processes. 

In  establishing  priorities  the  federal  government  should  establish 
short  and  long  term  goals.   Some  examples  are  as  follows: 

Short  term 

Fund  progrcuns  that  offer  assistance  to  people  on  the  verge  of 
homelessness,  emergency  assistance  and  support  mechanisms  to  ensure 
housing  stability. 

Ensure  that  lending  institutions  offer  low-interest  home 
improvement  loans  to  homeowners  for  maintaining  and  upgrading 
property  value  thereby  decreasing  the  incidences  of  sub-standard 
living  conditions. 

Ensure  that  Fair  Housing  standards  are  adhered  to.  Communities 
should  be  required  to  conduct  periodic  testing  of  lending 
institutions,  mortgage  companies,  housing  providers,  etc.  with 
penalties  for  both  vinits  of  local  government  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  testing  requirement  as  well  as  penalties  for  those  who 
fail  to  meet  Fair  Housing  standards. 

Prioritize  the  disposition  of  publicly  owned  property  for  the 
development  of  affordable  housing  and  homeless  projects.  Transfer 
of  this  property  to  developers  for  affordcible  housing  production 
should  be  federally  subsidized  as  an  incentive  to  ensure  its 
development . 

The  federal  government  should  more  effectively  monitor  the  use  of 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds  to  ensure  that  these  funds 
are  used  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing  development. 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  should  place  a  higher  emphasis 
on  banks'  financing  of  local  affordable  housing  initiatives. 
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The  federal  government  should  require  that  cities  deriving  income, 
from  the  previously  funded  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (DDAG) 
that  in  turn  loaned  private  developers  funds  for  commercial, 
residential  or  industrial  projects,  utilize  this  income  for 
affordable  housing  development. 

Long  term 

Re-establish  the  transitional  nat\ire  of  public  housing. 

Formulate  housing  policies  that  create  the  mechanism  so  families 
can  progress  more  easily  from  public  housing  to  permanent 
residences. 

Require  that  states  develop  an  aggressive  economic  development  plan 
that  secures  industries  with  a  long  term  commitment  to  communities 
that  will  offer  better  paying  jobs  thcui  service-oriented 
businesses. 

America's  response  to  its  own  housing  and  homeless  crisis  requires 
that  it  prioritize  the  use  of  its  resources.  This  is  a  shared 
responsibility  including  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  as 
well  as  the  private  business  and  public  sector  communities. 
America's  response  must  be  sensitive  to  its  own  cultural,  economic 
and  social  diversity. 

As  an  American  society,  it  is  the  community's  responsibility  to 
become  more  involved  in  identifying  the  problems  and  their 
solutions.  The  analysis  offered  by  many  scholars,  economists,  and 
other  academics  illustrates  that  because  the  United  States  ignored 
this  issue  it  now  is  confronted  with  a  major  social  and  economic 
crisis.  If  America  continues  to  ignore  the  accelerating  rate  of 
growth  among  its  homeless  population,  it  will  be  confronted  with 
the  following: 

*  a  smaller  number  of  income  producers  to  provide  necessary  support 
(taxbase) ; 

*  a  growing  dependency  on  social  programs  that  can  eliminate  the 
independence  that  Americans  prefer; 

*  an  increased  stress  in  American  families  that  can  disrupt  family 
lives  and  ties;   and 

*  a  need  to  allocate  sufficient  social  resources  to  care  for  a 
diverse  and  heterogeneous  population. 

As  a  pioneer  in  working  with  homeless  people,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  other  providers  have  a  proven  record  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness  and  compassion  in  working  with  people  that  largely 
had  gone  unnoticed  until  homelessness  landed  at  the  doorstep  of 
American  cities.  It  is  the  local  government's  responsibility  to 
facilitate  the  process  to  access  a  cumbersome  federal  bureaucracy 
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that  not  only  brings  resources  but  accompanying  red  tape.  The 
local  government's  role  should  be  focused  on  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  community  based  organizations  and  the 
administrative  management  of  federal  f lands.  It  is  the  community 
organizations  who  should  be  charged  with  focusing  their  efforts  on 
service  delivery  and  supported  by  local  government  efforts.  In  San 
Antonio,  the  City  government  has  taken  a  proactive  role  in 
addressing  the  problem  of  homelessness  and  serves  as  a  model  for 
other  units  of  local  government.  The  City  has  utilized  local  and 
federal  funds  in  establishing  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Ministry 

Shelter  and  the  Dwyer  Avenue  Center  as  well  as  provided  funding  to 
the  Battered  Women's  Shelter.  The  partnerships  the  City  has  helped 
established  have  continued  to  thrive  because  of  the  community's 
commitment  to  a  cooperative  strategy.  The  fact  that  City 
government  is  not  only  involved  in  the  capacity  building  of 
community  based  organizations  but  also  as  a  service  provider 
located  within  area  shelters,  speaks  to  this  community's  shared 
response  in  coordinating  limited  resources. 

The  local  community  response  must  embrace  the  need  to  bring  down 
barriers  that  are  a  deterrent  to  collaborative  strategies  that 
prioritize  needs,  maximize  the  utilization  of  limited  resources  and 
establishes  partnerships  with  the  people  being  served.  The  use  and 
accessibility  of  resources  can  be  hampered  by  the 
institutionalization  of  the  community's  response  to  homelessness. 
A  continuum  of  care  plan  must  include  strategies  that  incorporate 
the  need  for  emergency  and  transitional  services  and  offers  a 
permanent  solution  that  is  sensitive  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
homeless  population  sub-groups.  This  plan  must  also  include  a 
critical  element  often  not  included,  a  prevention  mechanism.  As 
cited  in  the  Beyond  McKinney  report,  these  prevention  strategies 
"...must  address  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing,  inadequacy  of 
income  to  meet  basic  needs,  the  lack  of  basic  social  services  and 
the  political  disenfranchisement  of  homeless  people."  This 
community  can  accomplish  this  if  it  takes  the  recommendations  of 
the  Beyond  McKinney  report  and  locally  implements  them.  The 
following  policies  should  be  adopted: 

"   1.    Provide  subsidies  to  make  existing  housing  affordable,   and 

create   additional   affordable   housing  through  rehabilitation, 

including  renovation  of  vacant,  government-owned  property,,  and 
where  needed,  new  construction;   and, 

2.  Ensure  that  working  ...(people)...  can  earn  enough  to  meet 
basic  needs  and  have  access  to  jobs  and  job  training,  and  provide 
adequate  income  assistance  to  those  not  able  to  work;   and, 

3.  Ensure  adequate  social  services,  including  health  care,  child 
care,  mental  health  care,  and  treatment  for  substance  abuse:   and, 

4.  Prohibit  laws  that  discriminate  against  homeless  people  and 
...laws  that  target  housing,  services,  and  other  programs  to  assist 
homeless  people." 

-5- 
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Mellon   12/16/93 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  a  conscious  effort  to  work  to 
end  homelessness  and  the  need  for  emergency  services.  However, 
until  these  are  fully  adopted  and  implemented,  emergency  services 
should  be  continued.  These  policies  are  not  intended  to  eliminate 
emergency  services  but  rather  the  need  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  development  of  a  continuum  of  care  strategy  must 
embrace  a  basic  concept  that  respects  a  person's  right  to 
self-determination  and  self-rule  and  recognizes  an  individual's 
capabilities.  The  lack  of  safe,  decent  and  affordable  housing  is 
unacceptable  not  only  in  this  community  but  any  community.  This 
community  must  have  the  courage  to  wake  up  and  recognize  that  the 
American  Dream  has  become  a  living  nightmare  and  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  end  homelessness. 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 

QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MS.  IRMA  MELLON 


YOU  HAVE  JUST  BEEN  AWARDED  $674,361  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SUPPORTIVE 
HOUSING  GRANT  - 


1.  HOW  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  USE  THE  MONEY? 

2.  WHAT  SERVICES  WILL  YOU  BE  PROVIDING? 


3.  WILL  THESE  FUNDS  INCREASE  THE   NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  CURRENTLY 

BEING  SERVED? 

4.  WHAT  EFFORTS  IS  THE  SALVATION  ARMY  MAKING  TO  PROMOTE 

COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES  WITH  OTHER  HOMELESS  PROVIDERS? 

5.  WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  IMPROVING  AND/OR 

CONSOLIDATING  EXISTING  PROGRAMS? 
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ANSWERS     TO    QITESTIONS     PROM 

CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  r.nNZAF.KZ 

TO  MRS.  MELLON 

In  rpgnrds  to  public  hearing  condurtprt  in  San  Antonio,  Toxas  on  Dece«ber 
16,  199?. 

YOU  HAVE  JUST  BEEN  AWARDED  $674,361  IN  THE   FORM  OF  A  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING 
GRANT 

Q.   HOW  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  USE  THE  MONEY  ? 

A.  The  grant  funds  will  be  used  to  develop  and  provide  transitional 
housing  for  a  target  group  of  homeless  families  headed  by  single  women. 
A  projected  number  of  10  bedrooms  for  homeless  persons  with  28  beds  for  a 
total  of  8  homeless  families  with  children 

Q.   WHAT  SERVICES  WILL  YOU  BE  PROVIDING  ? 

A.  A  full  range  of  social  services  activities,  in  addition  to  housing, 
will  be  provided.   These  will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

*  through  needs  assessments 

*  development  of  a  Treatment  Plan 

*  intensive  case  management 

*  instruction  in  parenting  and  independent  living  skills 

*  vocational  assessment,  training  and  placement 

*  child  care 

*  assistance  in  locating  housing 

*  follow  up  services  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  success 

These   services  are  designed  to  increase  residential  stability.   increase 

skill   and    income   level   and  provide  greater   self  determination   by 

addressing  the  comprehensive  needs  of  families  in  a  supportive 
envl ronmen  t . 

Q.   WILL  THESE  FUNDS  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  CURRENTLY  BEING 
SERVED  ? 

A.  These  funds  will  increase  the  number  of  persons  currently  being 
served.  Such  increase  will  be  a  minimum  of  the  numbers  identified  in  the 
first  question  and  may  Increase  depending  upon  the  length  of  family  stay 
in  a  transitional  living  environment.  Such  additional  increase  will  be 
impacted  by  the  number  of  times  the  facilities  can  be  "re  occupied"  each 
year  . 

Q.   WHAT  EFFORTS  IS  THE  SALVATION  ARMY  MAKING  TO  PROMOTE  COORDINATION  OF 
SERVICES  WITH  OTHER  HOMELESS  PROVIDERS  ? 

A,  The  Salvation  Army  is  involved  in  city,  county  and  state  wide 
networks  of  homeless  services  providers.  We  are  constantly  searching  for 
new  ways  of  finding  collaborative  methods  of  services  provision  for 
members  of  the  San  Antonio  community.  We  have  other  agency  service 
providers  in  offices  within  our  shelters  and  we  use  the  services  of 
additional  providers  at  their  locations  as  well  as  refer  to  a  wide  range 
of  local  providers.  These  additional  resources  Include  but  are  not 
Halted  to  institutions   of   higher  education,  non  profit  agencies,  local 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  PROM 
CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 
TO  MRS.  MELLON 


page  2 


businesses,  and  governmental  agencies  at  all  levels.  I  personally  serve 
on  the  Local  FEMA  Board,  the  Texas  Homeless  Network  Board,  and  the 
Inter  agency  Coalition  of  Homeless  Providers. 

Q.   WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  IMPROVING  ANP./OR  CONSOLIDATING 
EXISTING  PROGRAMS  ? 
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{VS.   HALL) 


SHELTER  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  OF  TEXAS 

1436  East  Highland  Street 

San  Antonio,  Texas   78210 

(210)  534-3741 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development 

Shelter  and  Other  Services  of  Texas  (D.B.A.  House  of  Hope)  has 
been  in  operation  since  June  of  1990.  We  have  participated  in 
the  HUD  homeless  program  since  August  of  1990. 

At  present,  we  have  twenty-five  (25)  HUD  foreclosed  properties 
under  lease.   Five  (5)  of  these  single  family  dwellings  are 
located  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.   We  house  five  (5)  families 
with  children  with  at  least  one  (1)  family  member  being 
HIV+/AIDS.   In  San  Antonio,  Texas  we  have  eighteen  (18)  single 
family  dwellings  and  two  (2)  four  plexes.   This  gives  us  a  total 
of  twenty-three  (23)  family  units  and  eight  (8)  one  bedroom 
apartments.   Seventy-five  (75)  percent  of  our  clients  in  San 
Antonio  are  HIV+/AIDS.   The  other  twenty-five  (25)  percent  are 
other  disabilities/handicapped. 

Most  of  our  clients  are  unable  to  work  and  require  some  care- 
provider  service  in  their  home  to  help  care  for  them.   This 
care-provider  may  be  a  family  member  or  may  be  from  a  health  care 
agency.   All  clients  are  charged  on  a  sliding  scale  not  to  exceed 
thirty  (30)  percent  of  total  household  net  income.   Their  income 
is  very  limited  and  usually  comes  from  Social  Security,  S.S.I,  or 
welfare.   By  the  time  the  client  reaches  our  program,  they  are 
homeless  and  handicapped  with  very  little  of  the  base  necessities 
needed  to  live.   We  have  no  funding  from  the  City  of  San  Antonio, 
the  State  of  Texas  or  the  Federal  Government.   We  operate 
entirely  on  program  income  and  donations.  THIS  IS  EXTREMELY 
DIFFICULT    ! 

At  the  time  we  got  our  first  group  of  homes  we  had  to  select  them 
from  the  extended  list.   These  are  homes  in  bad  condition  which 
meant  we  had  high  costs  for  repairs  and  maintenance.   Later  the 
rules  changed  and  we  were  allowed  to  acquire  properties  from  new 
acquisitioned  properties.   This  was  an  improvement--however  it 
brought  loud  protests  from  some  of  the  local  realtors  who  felt  we 
should  not  get  these  nicer  properties  for  our  program.   On 
several  occasions  we  had  to  give  back  properties  after  the 
realtor  complained  to  HUD--not  because  of  HUD,  they  were  very 
supportive--but  because  the  realtor  went  to  the  neighbors  and 
told  them  we  were  moving  "AIDS  infected  people"  into  the  house. 
Once  this  happens,  we  are  afraid  to  place  a  family  in  that 
property  for  fear  of  the  possible  danger  of  retaliation  to  the 
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clients  and  property.  Not  once  since  we  started,  have  we  had  to 
return  a  property  or  relocate  a  family  because  the  family  caused 
a  problem. 

The  high  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  along  with  insurance  and 
taxes,  cripples  our  effort  to  operate.   If  my  program  could  get 
some  "tax  relief  or  break"  from  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  we  could 
survive  and  operate  a  more  productive  program.   We  have  been 
trying  for  over  three  (3)  months  to  get  an  appointment  with 
Nelson  Wolfe  and  he  has  ignored  our  requests.   HUD 
representatives  are  willing  to  meet  with  him.   His  secretary 
called  HUD  to  verify  that  they  are  in  agreement,  but  the  standard 
answer  is,  "I'll  get  back  to  you."   This  shows  a  real  lack  of 
concern  about  our  much  needed  housing  for  the  homeless 
handicapped,  disabled,  and  AIDS  population  by  our  mayor.   I 
realize  I  can  sign  up  for  five  (5)  minutes  on  any  Thursday, 
regular  City  Council  meeting  and  address  this  problem. 

My  HUD  representatives  and  myself  feel  this  is  "risky"  to  the 
properties  and  clients  alike.   Mr.  Cisneros  would  be  well  aware 
of  the  problems  this  could  have  caused  when  he  was  the  Mayor  of 
San  Antonio  and  know  why  we  feel  we  need  to  meet  with  our  current 
mayor  and  discuss  this  other  than  at  a  regular  City  Council 
meeting.   This  is  another  problem  we  have  to  face--local 
government's  lack  of  concern  in  meeting  our  needs. 

Funding  for  programs  like  ours  in  San  Antonio  is  controlled  by 
the  Bexar  County  AIDS  Consortium.   We  do  no  needle  exchange  and 
do  not  furnish  condoms.   We  do  not  shelter  active  prostitutes  or 
I.V.  drug  users.   Therefore,  we  are  not  "POPULAR"  in  the  gay 
community  which  controls  the  Consortium.   Also,  we  receive  no 
Ryan  White  and  no  State  Funds. 

At  present,  the  House  of  Hope  is  the  only  program  in  this  area 
providing  independent  living  for  people  with  AIDS  and  their 
family  members  in  HUD  leased  properties.   Without  our  program 
there  is  NOT  a  program  for  homeless  handicapped/disabled  family 
units  in  this  area. 

Homeless  is  the  result  of  other  problems.   If  we  simply  provide 
shelter  and  do  nothing  or  very  little  to  solve  the  problems  that 
caused  the  person  or  family  to  become  homeless,  we  are  simply 
spinning  our  wheels,  wasting  our  taxpayers  money  and  getting 
nowhere  toward  correcting  the  problem  of  homelessness . 
Homelessness  should  be  on  the  decrease  in  our  society.   It  is 
not,  so  we  need  to  find  out  why  it  is  not  and  then  correct  it. 
In  other  words--let's  do  something  about  it  NOW. 

We  need  to  make  the  Federal  Funds  when  available  easier  to 
access.   The  grant  applications  are  too  complicated  and  lengthy 
and  notice  is  too  short  for  small  agencies  to  apply.   A  small 
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agency  has  a  very  slim  chance  of  ever  getting  a  grant  for  Federal 
Funds . 


If  this  type  of  program  is  to  survive  and  provide  the  needed 
services,  we  must  find  a  way  to  get  past  the  barriers.   The  cost 
of  rehabilitation  of  properties,  taxes,  supportive  services  and 
operating  costs  must  be  met. 

Hopefully,  this  committee  will  be  instrumental  in  finding 
solutions.  WE  ALREADY  KNOff  THE  PROBLEMS.      If  solutions  are  not 
found  our  homeless  population  will  steadily  increase.   Do  we  want 
to  be  known  as  the  leading  nation  in  homeless  people? 


Submitted  By 
Raye  Hall 
Executive  Director 
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December  16,  1993,  field  hearing  held  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

entitled  "Housing  Needs  in  San  Antonio,  Texas" 


QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TO 
MS.  RAYE  HALL 


1.   WHAT  RECOMENDATIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  PROMOTING  COORDINATION 
AND  COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  HOMELESS 
PROVIDERS? 


2.   WHAT  SERVICES  WILL  ALLOW  PEOPLE  WITH  AIDS  TO  LIVE 
INDEPENDENTLY?    AND  WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR 
REDIRECTING  EXISTING  FUNDING  STREAMS? 


3.  HAVE  YOU  HAD  PROBLEMS  WITH  NIMBY?  (NOT  IN  MY  BACKYARD) 

4.  WHAT  CHANGES  OR  IMPROVEMENTS  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  IN 
SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES? 
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Ms.  Hall's  Responses  to  Chairman  Gonzalez'  Questions 


Question*! 

Answer:  closer  networking, 


Question#2  part  1 

Assistance  with  rent,  utilities, 
food,  medicine,  and  homemaker ,care 
provider  service. 


Question  #2  part  2 

Agencies  need  to  compete  on 
the  local  level,  perhaps  joint 
effort  grants  thru  the  City 
Money  going  thru  the  local 
Bexar  County  Aids  Consortium, 
needs  more  realistic  control 
of  funds  so  that  the  true 
needs  of  the  clients  are  met. 

(not  which  agency  is  the  most 
popular  at  the  moment  ) 


Question#3 

The  N.I.M.B.Y.  is  alive  and  well 
when  it  comes  to  people  with  Aids, 
very  difficult  to  deal  with. 


Question#4 

More  money  needs  to  be 
geared  toward  clients  remaining 
in  their  home  with  their  family. 
This  will  be  possible  with  care 
teams  and  housing  cost  assistance. 
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AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  CENTER'S 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


PREPARED  FOR: 


THE  HONORABLE  AL  GORE,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  CISNEROS,  SECRETARY  HUD 

THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERVICE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

COMMUNITIES  ORGANIZED  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HOPE 

FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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Affordable  Housing  Center 

God  blesses  those  who  are  kind  to  the  poor.    He  helps  them  out  of  their  troubles.    Psalm  41:1 


December  5,  1993 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Clinton  Administration  and  two  recent  reports 
originating  in  San  Antonio  have  recognized  the  need  for  new 
approaches  to  meet  the  needs  for: 

1.  low  income  housing, 

2.  affordable  child  care, 

3.  employment  opportunities  and 

4.  changes  in  the  way  we  deliver  health  care. 

The  first  objective  of  this  proposed  project  is  to  build  a 
very  large  number  of  affordable  residences  as  economically  as 
possible.   We  believe  that  the  other  three  identified  needs  can 
be  met  simultaneously  with  a  unique  social  contract. 

This  program  will  maximize  assets  within  the  community.   It 
will  be  the  focal  point  for  extensive  self-help  projects. 

A  brief  business  plan  is  attached. 

Sincerely, 


Garry  L. ^ales.    Trustee 

i\j u^  t^  X.  -^-  .'.i^fiii ^ 

YX •    J.    Willis   Lariglinais,    Trustee 


403  Bluebonnet   •    Devine,  Texas  78016 
(210)  663-3226 
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1.0   EXECUTIVE  SOMMARY 

The  need  for  a  large  amount  of  moderate  and  low-cost  housing 
in  San  Antonio  has  been  recognized  by  government  officials  and 
public  service  organizations.  San  Antonio  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  poor  homeowners  living  in  over-crowded  and  physically 
deficient  housing  of  any  city  its  size.  The  number  of  households 
fitting  this  description  is  reported  to  number  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

Almost  equally  pressing  are  the  needs  for  affordable  child 
care,  job  training  and  employment  opportunities.  "Structural 
deficiencies  in  the  San  Antonio  economy  will  require  decades  of 
commitment  and  a  higher  priority  placed  on  human  development.  The 
complexity  of  the  low-income  housing  and  the  expense  required  to 
remedy  the  situation  require  that  any  meaningful  intervention 
consist  of  adequate  resources  applied  in  a  thoughtful  manner."' 
This  action  plan  for  creating  affordable  housing,  jobs,  affordable 
child  care,  job  training  and  employment  in  the  rapidly  growing 
homecare  field  was  designed  as  a  large  scale  model.  The  number  of 
home  ownership  incentive  programs  will  be  increased  by  enabling  the 
Affordable  Habitat  Center  (a  non-profit  foundation) to  develop 
partnerships  with  the  private  sector.  The  problem  is  so  large  and 
so  critical  that  public  funding  must  be  leveraged  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 


'  From  the  closing  statement  by  Larry  Witte,  "A  Different 
American  Dream",  November  8,  1993. 
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1.1   HISTORY  t    BACKOROUND 

There  were  an  estimated  87,200  poor  households  in  San  Antonio 
in  1990  and  approximately  17,000  more  individuals  have  been  falling 
below  the  poverty  level  each  year.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  poor 
families  live  in  unaffordable  housing.  Almost  half  of  poor  home 
owners  and  33%  of  poor  renters  live  in  physically  deficient 
housing.  The  percentage  of  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metro  area  living  in  physically  deficient  housing — 39% — was  more 
than  double  the  rate  nationwide. 

Renters  spend  nearly  half  of  their  income  on  housing.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  15,300  affordable  rental  units  in  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area.  There  are  25,000  families  on  the  waiting  list 
for  Section  8,  subsidized  rental  housing  and  about  1,750  new 
households  are  formed  each  year  which  could  require  assistance,  but 
do  not.  Many  of  these  new  families  are  living  with  parents  or  one 
or  more  parents  are  living  with  children.  Of  the  houses  which  are 
both  overcrowded  and  physically  deficient,  99%  are  occupied  by 
Hispanic  households. 

There  are  approximately  20,500  poor,  elderly  households  in  San 
Antonio,  60%  of  which  are  owned.  Seventy-six  percent  of  these 
elderly  homeowners  owed  no  mortgage  on  their  property.  There  are 
10,800  elderly  women  living  alone  and  these  are  frequently  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

"In  San  Antonio,  poverty  and  the  high  cost  of  housing  collide 
to  create  a  housing  market  that  ranks  among  the  worst  in  the 
country  in  several  categories,"  -  Laura  Calderon,   executive 
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director  of  Partnership  for  Hope.  The  cost  of  old,  physically 
deficient  housing  in  the  lower  income  neighborhoods  is  frequently 
more  than  2.5  times  higher  than  new  construction  on  a  cost/ square 
foot/year  of  remaining  economic  life  basis.  The  housing  problems 
of  San  Antonio's  poor  have  been  documented  recently  by  Larry  Witte 
in  a  report  titled,  "A  Different  American  Dream:  The  Low-Income 
Housing  Crisis  in  San  Antonio"  (Exhibit  A) . 

Affordable  housing  and  affordable  child  care  are  the  two  major 
barriers  to  self-sufficiency,  particularly  for  women.  "Child  care 
drives  the  JOBS  program.  Without  appropriate  and  adequate  child 
care,  there  would  be  no  education,  no  training,  and  no  employment 
for  parents."  -  Barbara  Ford  Young,  regional  director  of  client 
self-support  services  for  the  Texas  Department  of  Human  Services. 
The  State  of  Texas  supports  only  two  percent  of  the  target 
population! 

In  his  keynote  address  to  The  1993  San  Antonio  Poverty  Summit 
(Exhibit  B)  ,  Doug  Ross  (Undersecretary  Designate  for  Employment  and 
Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor)  made  several  key  points  which 
are  applicable  to  this  proposal: 

A.  Economic  forces  are  changing  the  path  out  of  poverty,  as 
good-paying,  low-skill  jobs  are  disappearing  around  the 
world. 

B.  Increasingly  middle-class  work  requires  employees  to  take 
charge  of  their  situation. 
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C.  Three  principles  guide  the  innovations  being  made  in 
human  services. 

1.  Those  being  helped  must  have  the  role  of  active 
participants,  not  passive  recipients. 

2.  Anti-poverty  initiatives  must  build  on  people's 
assets,  and  not  focus  on  deficits. 

3.  We  must  develop  a  new  social  contract  in  which 
those  who  receive  services  will  be  required  to  meet 
specified  standards  of  behavior. 

D.  President  Clinton's  New  Covenant,  which  includes  welfare 
reform  and  national  service  in  exchange  for  money  for 
college  tuition,  incorporates  this  new  social  contract. 

"Employment  is  the  ultimate  vehicle  to  self-sufficiency.  A 
job  enables  a  person  to  gain  income,  personal  dignity,  and  a  sense 
of  place  in  society.**^  The  aging  population  and  the  need  to  cut 
medical  costs  will  create  a  ravenous  appetite  over  the  foreseeable 
future  for  health  care  workers  who  can  bring  patients  home. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  home  care  will  see 
faster  growth  than  any  other  occupation  between  1990  and  2005. 
Besides  delivering  basic  medical  care  to  the  elderly,  disabled  and 
chronically  ill — monitoring  temperature  and  blood  pressure,  for 
example,  and  making  sure  medications  are  taken  properly — aides 
sometimes  cook,  shop  and  keep  house.   No  degree  is  required  but 


^Building  Economic  Independence:  The  Center  for  Employment 
Training,  by  Dan  Alfaro  and  Ruth  Corona-Garcia  presented  at  The 
1993  San  Antonio  Poverty  Summit. 
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aides  compensated  by  Medicare  have  to  pass  competency  tests  and 
take  at  least  75  hours  of  training.  Related  high  demand  employment 
fields  are  child  care  workers  and  nursing  aides. 

1.2   AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  CEMTBR'S  ACTION  FLAM 

The  complexity  of  the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  San  Antonio 
have  created  a  trap  from  which  many  of  the  impoverished  can  not 
escape  without  intervention  from  outside  of  the  community. 
Intervention  can  address  four  or  five  problems  simultaneously  in 
ways  that  maximize  assets  from  within  the  neighborhood.  The 
participants  must  be  willing  to  be  involved  in  the  whole  process. 
This  will  probably  require  a  brand  new  concept  in  the  social 
contract  and  unique  contracts  between  the  beneficiaries,  the  Center 
and  third  parties. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  build  as  many  affordable  homes  as 
economically  as  possible.  These  homes  will  be  built  for  home 
ownership.   Home  ownership  may  be  achieved  by: 

1.  Trading  in  an  existing  home  with  some  equity  is  the  most 
common  way  of  acquiring  a  new  home. 

2.  If  the  trade-in  home  is  unfit  to  sell,  it  may  be  rented 
by  the  Center  to  recapture  the  down  payment.  The  house 
would  eventually  be  torn  down  and  a  new  house  built  on 
the  site.  The  old  house  would  be  managed  for  the  highest 
net  gain  for  the  homeowner. 

3.  "Sweat  equity"  for  labor  performed  or  services  contracted 
for  is  less  common  but  a  viable  way  of  earning  a  down 
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payment.  Services  may  even  be  performed  to  third 
parties,  especially  those  involving  the  Center.  The 
legality  and  taxation  status  of  these  transactions  will 
be  verified  with  a  Private  Letter  Ruling  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

4.  Fund  raising  activities  will  be  held  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  project.  Funds  raised  will  be  focused  on 
supporting  child  care,  assisted  living  care  and  hospice 
care. 

5.  Excess  costs  (losses)  may  be  shared  with  other  non- 
profits, 

6.  Government  grants  (possibly  a  Community  Development  Block 
Grant)  may  be  needed  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
building  costs  and  selling  price. 

7.  Shared  equity  appreciation  arrangements  with  third 
parties  or  Limited  Partners. 

8.  In  certain  cases,  there  may  be  lease  to  purchase 
agreements • 

The  Center  will  be  the  General  Partner  and  General  Contractor 
for  development  and  management  projects.  Center  leaders  have  been 
preparing  development  and  private  sector  investment  plans  since 
1987.  The  Center  can  begin  implementing  these  plans  as  soon  as 
interim  financing  is  secured. 

The  second  step  in  any  low-income  community  development  plan 
has  been  identified  as  affordable  child  care  (Exhibit  B) .  Many 
poor  people  can  take  the  first  steps  toward  self-sufficiency. 
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training  and  employment  only  after  affordable  child  care  is 
available.  The  Center  plans  to  initiate  affordable  child  care 
projects  at  the  beginning  of  its  Phase  III.  According  to  the 
Foundation  for  Hospice  and  Homecare/National  HomeCaring  Council, 
home  care  aides,  child-care  workers  and  nursing  aides  will  be  the 
fastest  growing  occupations  through  the  year  2005  (Exhibit  C) . 

2.0   BUSINESS  DESCRIPTION: 

1.  Residential  property  development, 

2.  Large  scale  training  of  construction  workers  from  the 
neighborhood, 

3.  Construction  and  operation  of  child  care  centers, 

4.  Construction  and  operation  of  assisted  living  facilities 
for  the  elderly. 

5.  Construction  of  hospice  care  facilities. 

6.  Communication  with  numerous  participants  and  job  seekers, 
many  of  whom  have  no  telephone,  will  require  establishing 
a  Community  Voice  Mail  system.' 

Equal  opportunities  for  achieving  home  ownership  must  be  made 
available  to  everyone.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a  "sweat  equity"  in 
a  home  will  be  denied  for  most  women  unless  affordable  child  care 
and  appropriate  employment  opportunities  are  available.  The  Center 


'  A  pilot  Community  Voice  Mail  program  in  Seattle,  Washington 
produced  solid  results.  A  user  gets  a  phone  number,  records  a 
personal  message  and  receives  a  private  access  code  to  retrieve 
messages.  The  system  can  be  accessed  from  any  touchtone  phone. 
According  to  an  editorial  in  the  San  Antonio  Express,  83  percent 
found  jobs  and  places  to  live  in  less  than  eight  weeks. 
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will  make  child  care  available  to  program  participants.  Many 
participants  will  need  child  care  services  while  they  are  training 
for  child  and  home  care  occupations.  The  Trustees  visualize 
providing  opportunities  for  many  women  to  earn  the  down  payment  on 
a  home  by  providing  services  in  day  care,  assisted  care  or  hospice 
care  facilities. 

For  example:  from  eight  to  12  elderly  women  may  trade  their 
homes  for  a  life  estate  in  one  of  the  Center's  assisted  living 
homes  which  will  furnish  housing  for  eight  to  12  families.  One  or 
two  health  care  providers  could  take  care  of  these  women  in  a 
situation  substantially  improved  from  what  they  are  living  in  now. 
Many  elderly  women  may  be  willing  and  able  to  be  volunteers  in  an 
Infant-Senior  Sharing  Project  (ISSP)  like  the  ISSP  center  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey  (see  Family  Circle  Magazine,  12/21/93  page 
18)  .  The  Englewood  center  is  staffed  by  four  regular  volunteers 
and  three  full  time  paid  workers — ranging  in  age  from  62  to  87  and 
cares  for  from  20  to  3  0  infants  and  toddlers.  Hospice  care  could 
be  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.1a  NAME: 

Affordable  Housing  Center,  a  501(c) (3)  subsidiary  of 
Wildlife  Habitat  Trust. 
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2.1b  LOCATIOH: 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  Affordable  Housing  Center  will 
cooperate  with  interested  government  and  community  leaders  to 
establish  similar  programs  wherever  the  need  exists. 

2.1c  SERVICES: 

Land  development,  construction  of  low  and  moderate  income 
homes,  rental  of  old  homes  taken  in  trade  for  equity  in  new  homes, 
training  selected  neighborhood  residents  in  building  trades, 
construction  and  management  of  day  care  centers  to  be  staffed 
primarily  by  home  buyers  desiring  to  earn  a  "sweat  equity", 
assisted  living  facilities  for  the  elderly  and  hospice  care 
facilities  for  the  terminally  ill. 

Since  affordable  child  care  is  a  preliminary  requirement  for 
single  parents  seeking  job  training  and  trying  to  enter  the  work 
force.  Phase  III  and  IV  opportunities  to  earn  a  "sweat  equity"  in 
a  new  home  will  involve  cooking,  shopping,  house  keeping  and 
delivering  basic  medical  care  to  the  elderly,  disabled  and 
chronically  ill — monitoring  temperature  and  blood  pressure  and 
making  sure  medications  are  taken  properly.  There  will  be  a 
multitude  of  jobs  for  home  and  hospice  care  aides. 

2. Id   MARKET  &  COMPETITION: 

The  primary  market  area  is  defined  as  being  the  south  and 
central  part  of  San  Antonio.  Secondary  market  areas  would  consist 
of  other  needy  Texas  communities.   The  Center   is  a  non-profit 
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organization  and  will  be  working  with  non-profit  organizations  and 
appropriate  city,  state  and  federal  agencies.  Since  there  is 
little  or  no  economic  incentive  for  "for  profit"  development  in  the 
lower  income  neighborhoods  at  this  time,  there  will  be  negligible 
competition  to  or  from  established  real  estate  developers  and 
builders  and  there  should  be  little  or  no  concern  about  unfair 
competition  to  established  development  activities  in  the  target 
neighborhoods . 

Opportunities  can  arise  from  adversity.  The  Affordable 
Housing  Center  will  be  creating  job  opportunities  in  the  building 
trades,  in  child  care,  home  medical  care  and  hospice  care. 
Participants  will  be  encouraged,  even  required  to  get  involved. 
This  is  a  grass  roots  "give  as  much  as  you  get"  neighborhood  self- 
help  program. 

2.2   DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  proposed  program  can  be 
accomplished  in  four  phases. 

Phase  I  will  be  the  construction  of  10  -  30  new  homes, 
possibly  in  collaboration  with  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Service  of 
San  Antonio  or  a  similar  entity.  The  Center  will  be  carefully 
analyzing  the  time,  cost  and  labor  requirements  of  residences 
constructed  with  state  of  the  art  materials  and  methods.  Phase  I 
could  begin  almost  immediately  upon  securing  interim  financing. 

Phase  II  will  be  the  development  of  a  subdivision.  This  phase 
will  build  between  25-50  units  and  will  permit  economies  of  scale 
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and  opportunities  to  train  new  people  in  different  phases  of 
residential  construction  of  the  type  planned.  Phase  II  requires  a 
commitment  to  finance  the  purchase  and  development  of  raw  land. 
Options  must  be  secured  and  feasibility  studies  conducted  prior  to 
any  commitment  to  purchase  the  land.  Subject  to  the  findings  of 
the  feasibility  study  and  available  financing,  the  land  can  be 
purchased,  surveyed  and  prepared  for  development.  The  pre- 
construction  phase  usually  requires  up  to  12  weeks. 

Phase  III  is  planned  to  be  the  accelerated  construction  phase 
where  from  10  to  100+  unit  sites  are  developed  as  rapidly  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  Day  care,  assisted  living  residences  for 
the  elderly  and  hospice  care  facilities  are  also  planned  during 
this  phase  which  will  be  approximately  six  to  nine  months  into  the 
program.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  efforts  during  this 
phase  will  be  tearing  down  old  buildings  and  preparation  of 
individual  isolated  building  sites  because  it  is  not  the  most 
efficient  use  of  resources  at  this  stage  of  development. 

Phase  IV  will  be  expansion  of  building  capabilities  to 
construct  approximately  1,000  new  units  per  year  and  training 
personnel  to  duplicate  this  capability.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  the  construction  supervision/project  management  should  be 
able  to  either  redouble  itself  or  field  another  large  scale 
development  effort  in  another  area.  Some  time  during  Phase  IV, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  qualified  construction  workers  trained 
in  the  type  of  construction  the  Center  will  specialize  in.  At  this 
time,   selected   construction  workers  will   be   encouraged  to 
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encouraged   to   become   independent   contractors   and   work   in 
collaboration  with  the  Center  or  independently  if  they  choose. 

2.3  ORGANIZATION 

The  Affordable  Housing  Center  (the  Center)  is  a  recently 
formed  subsidiary  of  an  existing  501(c)(3)  charitable  trust 
organized  and  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  1982  as 
a  qualifying  non-profit  charitable  trust. 

At  this  time,  the  Affordable  Housing  Center  is  planned  to  be 
the  developer,  general  contractor  and  general  partner.  Qualified 
subcontractors  will  be  employed  as  needed  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
hiring  people  from  within  the  neighborhood.  The  Center  plans  to 
network  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies  as  well 
as  other  non-profit  organizations  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Service  of  San  Antonio,  Habitat  for  Humanity  and  Partnership  for 
Hope. 

2.4  HISTORY  OF  OPERATIONS 

Garry  Bales  and  others  formed  the  non-profit  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
TRUST  in  1982.  Wildlife  Habitat  Trust  is  a  network  of  more  than 
100  conservation  specialists  from  all  over  the  country  who  proposed 
to  manage  marginal  and  unmarketable  farms  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) .  The  rural  poor  and  displaced 
farmers  were  a  primary  concern  in  earlier  programs.  The  proposal 
was  formally  made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Forestry 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
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United  States  Senate  on  March  24,  1988.  A  revised  proposal  and 
business  plan  was  presented  to  the  Bush  Administration  on  March  10, 
1989. 

Skip  Summers  has  28  years  of  experience  in  development  and 
construction  of  all  kinds  of  residential,  commercial  and  special 
purpose  properties.  He  has  been  a  construction  supervisor  for  U.S. 
Homes,  Lyda  Construction  Company  and  the  CCC  Group,  a  major 
construction  company  headquartered  in  San  Antonio.  He  has 
supervised  more  than  $13,000,000  worth  of  new  construction  between 
1991  and  1993.  He  has  planned  several  affordable  housing 
projects  which  were  never  funded.  He  will  manage  and  supervise  all 
phases  of  construction  for  the  Center. 

3.0  MAHAGENEMT  PLAN 

The  Center's  management  plan  is  to  produce  as  many  affordable 
housing  units  of  average  or  better  quality  as  is  economically 
feasible.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  building  safe,  durable 
residences.  Many  floorplans  will  be  designed  for  future  expansion. 
Other  floorplans  will  recognize  the  special  needs  of  extended 
families.  Not  only  will  opportunities  for  home  ownership  and 
employment  be  maximized,  the  Center  also  plans  to  maintain  an 
employment  guidance  and  reference  office  to  help  participants 
remain  fully  employed  in  an  employment  market  which  is  relying  more 
and  more  on  temporaries.  Simultaneously,  a  maximxim  number  of 
opportunities  for  Community  Reinvestment  Act  qualifying  investment 
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will  be  created.   The  Center  plans  to  continue  the  Community  Voice 
Mail  project  as  a  service  to  the  Neighborhood. 

A  large  number  of  child  care  centers  will  be  constructed  and 
partially  staffed  by  people  earning  a  "sweat  equity"  in  a  home. 
First  priority  for  these  child  care  centers  will  be  to  provide  day 
care  for  families  on  the  Trust's  fast  tract  to  self-sufficiency 
programs.  Among  these  programs  will  be  training  for  child  care 
workers,  home  care  workers,  nurses  aides  and  hospice  care  workers. 
Several  special  housing  units  will  be  constructed  for  elderly 
singles.  Several  hospice  facilities  will  also  be  constructed. 
Trained  workers  may  earn  "sweat  equity"  credits  toward  home 
ownership  by  providing  service  in  a  Trust  operated  facility. 

4 . 0   FUNDING 

Phase  I  startup  costs  should  be  approximately  $2  5,000  and  be 
covered  by  contractual  agreement  with  the  sponsoring  agency. 
Interim  financing  must  be  in  place  and  draws  for  work  completed 
must  be  available  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Phase  II  will  probably  require  approximately  $6,000  -  $7,500 
per  lot  in  pre-construction  acquisition  and  development  costs. 
Interim  financing  must  be  in  place  and  draws  for  work  completed 
must  be  available  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  costs  of  Phase  II  which 
are  in  excess  of  the  sale  price  can  probably  be  made  up  from 
grants . 

In  Phase  III,  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
development  can  be  recaptured  from  sales.  Another  five  percent  may 
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eventually  be  recovered  from  contributions  of  cash  and  services 
donated.  Over  the  entire  duration  of  the  project,  a  grant  of 
probably  five  percent  to  seven  percent  should  cover  the  total 
costs.  The  Center's  goal,  however,  is  for  neighborhood's  inputs  to 
eventually  exceed  outputs  or  costs.  In  other  words,  the  project 
may  become  self-supporting  and  self  perpetuating. 

The  project  should  begin  breaking  even  sometime  in  Phase  IV. 
Land  development  costs  are  expected  to  remain  relatively  constant 
but  building  costs  will  decline  as  worker  efficiency  and  economies 
of  scale  reach  optimum  levels.  The  worst  case  scenario  is  for  sale 
prices  to  be  five  to  seven  percent  below  building  costs.  This  much 
shortfall  should  be  anticipated  and  provided  for  in  case  the  need 
materializes. 

In  Phases  II,  III  and  IV,  funding  requests  for  the  development 
of  specific  tracts  of  land  will  be  submitted  upon  the  basis  of 
feasibility  and  highest  and  best  use  studies.  There  have  not  been 
enough  sales  of  vacant  land  in  this  neighborhood  to  establish  a 
market  value  by  the  Sales  Comparison  Approach. 

The  cost  of  houses  constructed  under  this  program  will 
probably  be  between  $27,500  and  $37,500  and  weekly  draws  will  need 
to  be  made  for  payment  on  Friday  for  work  completed  and  inspected 
on  the  previous  Wednesday.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  due  to 
the  extremely  tight  cash  flow  residents  of  this  neighborhood  are 
accustomed  to  living  with. 
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Exhibit  A 


A  Different  American  Dream: 
The  Low-Income  Housing  Crisis  in  San  Antonio 
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Because  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  is  one  of  the 
poorest  large  urban  areas  in  the  country,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  residents  feel  the  acute  stresses  of 
inadequate  low-income  housing.  Poverty  is  a  precur- 
sor to  housing  problems,  and  housing  is  the  largest 
expense  for  most  families.  Low  incomes  force  poor 
households  to  devote  large  portions  of  their  financial 
resources  to  housing  that  is  frequently  of  low  quality.' 
In  many  cases  housing  becomes  a  tremendous  financial  burden,  prevent- 
ing families  from  purchasing  other  essential  items,  including  food. 

High  poverty:  In  San  Antonio  poverty  and  the  cost  of  housing 
collide  to  create  a  housing  market  that  ranks  among  the  worst  in  the 
country  in  several  categories.  San  Antonio  has  the  second-highest  pov- 
erty rate  among  U.S.  cities  of  more  than  750,000  residents.^ 

The  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990,  which  provides  most  of  the  data  in  this  study,  reports  that 
1 9  percent  of  all  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  were 
poor  in  1 990,  a  total  of  87,200  poor  households.'  This  is  a  noticeable 

increase  from  the  1 6  percent  figure 
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in  the  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Area  in  1986,  and  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  national  average, 
1 4  percent.*  Among  the  44  metro- 
politan areas  that  the  American 
Housing  Survey  examines  individu- 
ally, the  San  Antonio  metro  area,  which  included  Bexar,  Guadalupe,  and 
Comal  counties,  had  the  second-highest  poverty  rate.  The  city  of  San 
Antonio  was  the  seventh-poorest  among  the  central  cities  of  each  of  the 
44  metropolitan  areas.'  The  city  of  San  Antonio  also  was  the  poorest 
section  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  a  poverty  rate  of  24  percent  in  1 990. 
Poverty  is  much  more  prominent  for  San  Antonio's  large  minority 
population  than  for  white  residents.  As  a  result,  minorities  experience 
housing  pressures  far  more  frequently  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

■  Black  households  had  a  poverty  rate  of  34  percent  in  1990. 

■  Hispanic  households  had  a  poverty  rate  of  30  percent. 

■  The  poverty  rate  for  white  households  in  1 990  was  much  lower, 
9  percent. 
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Figure  1:  Housing  Indicators  for  Poor  Households 
in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  U.S. 
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Housing  for  poor  households  is 
slightly  more  affordable  in  San 
Antonio,  but  local  housing  is  much 
more  overcrowded  and  has  more 
physical  problems  than  housing  for 
poor  households  nationwide. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990:  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  United  Slates  in  1991. 


The  large  Hispanic  population  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
gave  that  group  prominence  in  terms  of  the  number  of  poor  households. 
There  were  54,600  poor  Hispanic,  2 1 ,700  poor  white,  and  9,800  poor 
black  households,  along  with  1 ,500  poor  households  of  other  ethnic 
backgrounds  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area  in  1 990.* 


Among  44  major 
metropolitan  areas,  the 
San  Antonio  area  had 
the  second-highest 
poverty  rate,  19 
percent. 


UnafTordable  housing:  While  low-income  housing  generally  has 
certain  characteristics,  the  housing  market  in  San  Antonio  is  distinct  in 
several  respects.  First  of  all,  unaffordable  housing  is  less  of  a  problem  in 
San  Antonio  than  in  many  other  metro  areas.  In  the  San  Antonio  metro- 
politan area  68  percent  of  poor  households — 50,800  households — inhabit 
unaffordable  housing,  defined  as  housing  that  consumes  more  than  30 
percent  of  household  income.  Yet  poor  households  in  San  Antonio  are 
not  as  financially  burdened  as  are  poor  households  nationwide,  75 
percent  of  whom  live  in  unaffordable  housing.  Among  the  44  metropolitan 
area  examined  in  the  American  Housing  Survey,  the  San  Antonio  area 
ranks  among  the  1 0  least  burdensome  for  low-income  households. 

Economic  stress:  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  housing  is 
affordable  for  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area.  The  high 
percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  is  the  primary  low-income  housing 
problem  in  every  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  and  San  Antonio 
is  no  exception.  Poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  area  have  little 
choice  but  to  devote  large  portions  of  their  income  to  housing. 

■  In  1990  the  typical  household  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area  with  an  income  under  $5,000  spent  56  percent  of  its  income 
on  housing. 

■  Households  with  more  than  $120,000  in  income  spent  just  8 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 


unaffordable  housing:  Living  quarters 
that  consume  more  than  30  percent  of  a 
household's  income,  according  to  guide- 
lines developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


poverty:  Families  and  unrelated  individuals 
are  classified  as  being  poor  using  income 
levels  established  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  1990  households  were  considered 
poor  only  if  theirannual  income  fell  below 
the  following  guidelines. 


1990  Poverty  Thresholds 

Household  Size 

Income 

1 

$6,652 

2 

8J09 

3 

10,419 

4 

13,359 

5 

15,792 

6 

17,839 

7 

20,241 

8 

22,582 

9 

26,848 

The  poveny  level  is 

adjusted  annually 

for  inflation.  (For  further  explanation,  see 

Glossary.) 
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In  1990  there  were 
52,700  low-income 
renters  and  just  37,400 
low-rent  units  in  the 
metro  area — a  shortage 
of  15,300  units. 


18  percent  of  poor 
households  in  the  metro 
area  were  overcrowded 
in  1990— 15,500 
households — more  than 
twice  the  national  rate 
of  8  percent  for  poor 
households. 


*Low-income  renters  are  renter 
households  with  incomes  below 
SJO.OOO  in  1990  dollars.  This 
definition  was  developed  for  this 
study  only  and  differs  from  the  official 
definition  used  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

#Low-rent  units  are  rental  living 
quarters  with  housing  costs  of  less 
than  $250  a  month  in  1990  dollars. 

Source:  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities:  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990. 


In  fact,  thousands  of  poor  households  spend  50  or  even  70  percent  of 
their  income  on  housing.  Housing  cost  burdens  of  this  magnitude  force  a 
household  to  make  hard  choices  about  other  important  expenses,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  or  health  care.  In  extreme  cases  families  must  live  in  the 
same  home  with  another  family,  or  even  become  homeless. 

Housing  cost  burdens  were  higher  for  poor  renters  than  poor  owners. 

■  The  typical  poor  renter  household  in  the  San  Antonio  metropoli- 
tan area  spent  46  percent  of  its  income  on  housing. 

■  Poor  owners  spent  37  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Affects  all  poor  households:  Since  housing  unaffordability  is  the 
most  widespread  problem  fo^  poor  households,  this  aspect  of  low- 
income  housing  is  fairly  equally  shared  among  poor  whites,  Hispanics, 
and  blacks  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area.  Poor  white  households 
actually  spent  more  on  housing  than  did  the  other  groups,  but  because 
blacks  and  Hispanics  had  higher  poverty  rates,  unaffordable  housing  was 
more  common  among  minority  households  in  general. 

■  Poor  white  households  spent  53  percent  of  their  income  on 
housing. 

■  Poor  black  households  spent  45  percent  of  their  income. 

■  Poor  Hispanics  spent  36  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Low-income  renter  squeeze:  Another  vivid  indication  of  the  sever- 
ity of  housing  unaffordability  is  the  shortage  of  low-rent  units  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area.  In  this  case,  low-rent  units  are  those  with 
housing  costs  of  less  than  $250  a  month,  and  low-income  renters  are 
renter  households  with  incomes  below  $  10,000  a  year. 


Figure  2:  Low-Income  Renters  and  Low-Rent  Units, 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1 97S-1 990 
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Figure  3:  National  Rank,  Selected  Categories,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1 990 
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In  1990  there  were  52,700  low-income  renters  and  just  37,400  low- 
rent  units  in  the  metro  area — a  shortage  of  1 5300  units.  This  situation  has 
persisted  since  the  early  eighties  when  the  number  of  low-income  renters 
passed  the  number  of  low-rent  units.  In  1 982  the  San  Antonio  metropol- 
itan area  faced  a  shortage  of  8,400  low-rent  units.  The  surplus  of  low- 
income  renters  grew  to  1 6,900  in  1 986  before  the  gap  narrowed.' 

In  addition,  about  one  in  six  low-rent  units  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  was  vacant  in  1 990,  and  may  have  been  in  poor  condition. 
Also,  more  than  one  in  four  low-rent  units  was  occupied  by  a  household 
not  considered  low-income.  As  a  result,  only  40  percent  of  the  low- 
income  renters  in  the  metro  area  lived  in  low-rent  units. 

Overcrowded  housing:  While  unajffordable  housing  is  the  most 
common  problem  for  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area,  the  region  stands  out  nationally  for  the  poor  quality  of  low-income 
housing.  In  particular,  poor  homeowners  in  the  area  endure  conditions 
significantly  worse  than  owners  in  other  large  metro  areas. 

Eighteen  percent  of  poor  area  households  were  overcrowded  in 
1 990 — 1 5,500  households — ^morc  than  twice  the  national  rate  of  8  per- 
cent for  poor  households."  Additionally,  the  rate  of  overcrowded  housing 
increased  from  16  percent  in  1986,  which  was  one  of  the  four  highest 
rates  in  the  country  among  surveyed  metro  areas.' 

The  crisis  is  more  obvious  for  homeowners.  The  rate  of  overcrowded 
housing  for  owners  was  1 8  percent,  four  and  a  half  times  the  national  level 
of  4  percent  for  poor  owners. '"This  was  the  highest  rate  among  the  44 
metro  areas  examined  individually  in  iht  American  Housing  Survey}^ 


'San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
rankings  are  among  44  major  metro 
areas  individually  examined  in  the 
American  Housing  Survey.  Because  of 
the  margin  of  error,  rankings  are 
provided  only  in  cases  where 
metropolitan  areas  have  indicators 
that  are  significantly  different  from 
those  of  other  metro  areas.  Otherwise 
cities  are  ranked  in  groups,  for 
example,  "Top  4. " 

Texas  is  ranked  among  the  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990:  A  Place  to  Call  Home; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  American 
Housing  Survey  for  the  New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990;  A  Far  Cry 
from  Fair. 


owrcrowdcd  hoasifi(:  Living  quirters 
eonlaining  more  than  one  person  per  loom. 
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*Figuresfor  while  population  refer  to 
non-Hispanic,  non-black  households. 
Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


More  than  one  in  10 
poor  Hispanic 
households  contained 
more  than  one  family. 


The  percentage  of  poor 
households  in  the  San 
Antonio  metro  area 
livittg  in  physically 
deficient  housing— 39 
percent — was  more  than 
double  the  rate  of  17 
percent  for  poor 
households  nationwide. 


Figure  4:  Physically  Deficient  and 

Overcrowded  Housing,  Poor  Households 

in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1 990 

49% _^^__^__ 

50%     ^^ 


■  Hispanic 

■  Black 
D  White* 


Physically  Deficient       Overcrowded 


phjrdcalijr  deficient  bousing:  Living 
qiurten  with  at  least  one  moderate  or 
severe  physical  problem,  such  as  the  ]»ck. 
of  complete  plumbing,  unreliable  heating, 
lack  of  electhcity.  exposed  winng.  and 
maintenance  prxiblenu  like  water  leaki, 
holes,  peeling  paint,  or  evidence  of  rats. 


Hispanics  most  crowded:  Unlike  housing  affordability,  which  was 
evenly  distributed  among  diffei^nt  ethnic  groups,  overcrowded  housing 
for  the  poor  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  was  much  more 
common  for  Hispanic  households. 

■  26  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  were  overcrowded. 

■  Just  7  percent  of  poor  black  households  were  overcrowded. 

■  3  percent  of  poor  white  households  were  overcrowded. 

Two  out  of  five  poor  Hispanic  households  also  included  relatives 
other  than  spouses  or  children  of  the  householder,  and  more  ilum  one  in 
10  poor  Hispanic  households  contained  more  than  one  family.  Just  2 
percent  of  non-Hispanic  poor  households  included  more  than  one  family. 

Twke  the  national  rate:  Physically  deficient  housing,  defined  as 
living  quarters  with  at  least  one  moderate  or  severe  physical  problem,  is 
also  very  comnran  in  San  Antonio.  Thitty-nine  percent  of  low-income 
housing — a  total  of  34,000  units — in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
was  physically  deficient  in  1 990.  This  level  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
17  percent  for  poor  households  nationwide."  Among  surveyed  metro- 
politan areas,  only  New  Orleans  is  comparable." 

Housing  with  physical  problems  was  nwre  common  for  poor  owners 
than  poor  renters.  Nearly  half,  47  percent,  of  poor  homeowners  in  the 
San  Antonio  meut>politan  area  inhabited  physically  deficient  housing, 
compared  to  1 6  percent  of  poor  homeowners  nationwide.  San  Antonio's 
rate  of  owner-occupied  housing  with  physical  problems  is  the  highest 
among  the  44  metro  areas  in  the  American  Housing  Survey.^* 

Poor  renters  lived  in  physically  deficient  units  in  33  percent  of  all 
cases,  while  the  national  rate  was  1 8  percent."  San  Antonio's  rate  for 
renters  was  the  second-highest  for  the  surveyed  metropolitan  areas. 
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Poor  Hispanic  households  in  San  Antonio  lived  in  housing  units  with 
physical  problems  more  frequently  than  poor  Hispanic  households  in  any 
other  major  metropolitan  area." 

■  49  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  inhabited  housing  that 
was  physically  deficient. 

■  35  percent  of  poor  black  households  lived  in  physically  deficient 
housing. 

■  1 6  percent  of  poor  white  households  had  housing  with  physical 
problems. 

Unlike  overcrowded  housing,  which  is  generally  contained  within  the 
poor  population,  physically  deficient  housing  also  is  common  among  non- 
poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  area.  In  1 990, 1 6  percent  of  the  non- 
poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area  were  physically  deficient, 
a  level  just  under  the  1 7  percent  rate  nationally  for  ;70or  households. 

Additionally,  many  households  had  more  than  one  problem. 

■  1 9  percent  of  all  households  in  the  metropolitan  area  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing  that  was  also  physically  deficient. 

■  44  percent  of  overcrowded  housing  was  also  physically  defi- 
cient 

■  Of  the  units  that  were  both  overcrowded  and  physically  defi- 
cient, 99  percent  were  occupied  by  Hispanic  households. 

Other  household  characteristics:  In  general,  poor  households 
contained  more  persons  than  non-poor  households,  although  60  percent 
of  poor  households  had  three  or  fewer  persons. 

■  45  percent  of  the  poor  households  with  more  than  one  person 
were  headed  by  single  women. 

■  73  percent  of  poor  persons  living  alone  were  women. 

■  64  percent  of  poor  women  living  alone  were  elderly. 

■  22  percent  of  elderly  households  were  poor,  as  were  1 8  per- 
cent of  non-elderly  households. 

Effects  on  different  ages:  Young  and  old  residents  encountered 
difficulties  with  housing. 

■  The  number  of  poor  households  with  children  grew  from  34,700 
to  48,200  between  1986  and  1990. 

■  Elderly  renters  were  a  particularly  vulnerable  group.  In  1990, 
4 1  percent  of  elderly  renters  were  poor,  and  44  percent  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing. 

The  homeless:  A  final  characteristic  of  low-income  housing  is  the 
lack  of  any  housing  whatsoever.  While  the  American  Housing  Survey 
does  not  include  the  homeless  in  its  calculations,  information  on  the 
homeless  is  available  from  the  annual  report  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  In  1992  there  were  8,546  homeless  individuals  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio."  The  local  homeless  population  included  more  families,  em- 


47  percent  of  poor 
homeowners  inhabited 
physicalty  deficient 
housing  units,  the 
highest  rate  among 
major  metropolitan 
areas. 


Of  the  units  that  were 
both  overcrowded  and 
physically  deficient,  99 
percent  were  occupied 
by  Hispanic  households. 


41  percent  of  elderly 
renters  were  poor,  and 
44  percent  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing. 
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Figure  S:  New  HUD  Low-Income  Housing  Unit 
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Source:  1993  Green  Book. 


The  City  of  San  Antonio 
estimates  that  2,500 
households  formed  each 
year  could  require 
housing  assistance,  but 
figures  show  that  only 
about  750  total 
households  were 
assisted  in  1992. 


ployed  individuals,  and  mentally  ill 
persons,  and  fewer  single  men  and 
substance  abusers  than  the  home- 
less in  othercities." 

Help  in  short  supply:  The  de- 
creased activity  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  assisting  low-income 
households  has  had  severe  reper- 
cussions. Between  1977  and  1980 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  assisted 
an  average  of  3 1 6,000  new  renter 
households  annually.  From  that  time, 
however,  assistance  has  dropped 
to  just  106,000  households.'^  Poor 
households  locally  have  felt  the  im- 
pact of  this  action. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  declining  federal  participation,  the  assistance  that 
is  available  to  poor  households  does  not  address  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  1990,  only  35  percent  of  poor  renters  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  received  housing  assistance  from  any  government 
source,  and  assistance  for  owners  is  practically  nonexistent. 

Local  activity:  Like  many  cities,  San  Antonio  has  tried  to  adjust  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  low-income  housing  assistance.  The  efforts, 
however,  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  new  households  that  need 
help,  much  less  serve  those  who  already  have  housing  problems.  The  City 
of  San  Antonio  estimates  that  2,500  households  formed  each  year  could 
require  housing  assistance,  but  figures  show  that  only  about  750  total 
households  were  assisted  in  1992.^ 

Sources  of  assistance:  Various  public,  private  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations are  working  to  improve  living  conditions  for  poor  households  in 
San  Antonio.  One  effort  to  provide  housing  financing  is  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Trust  This  organization  has  supported  the  development  of  about 
TOOunits  for  low-income  households  since  1990.^' 

San  Antonio  also  spends  about  a  third  of  its  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  money,  which  comes  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, on  housing.  Since  1 987,  the  city  has  spent  $39  million  of  its 
CDBG  money  on  housing.^ 

25,000  families  on  waiting  list:  The  San  Antonio  area  has  severe 
shortages  of  Section  8  housing,  subsidized  rental  housing  in  privately 
owned  homes  or  apartments.  The  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County  hous- 
ing authorities  have  a  combined  25,000  families  on  their  waiting  lists  for 
Section  8  housing.  Families  typically  wait  up  to  six  years  for  a  unit,  and 
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families  with  children  have  the  fewest  opportunities.  The  Housing  Author- 
ity of  Bexar  County,  for  instance,  has  not  issued  a  new  subsidy  for  a 
three-bedroom  unit  since  1987.^ 

The  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  also  operates  62  public  housing 
developments  that  contain  8,032  units.  The  waiting  period  for  a  unit  can 
be  as  long  as  three  to  six  months,  depending  on  the  family's  needs.'* 

Families  neglected:  Poor  families  in  particular  find  housing  assis- 
tance scarce.  Families  with  children  generally  require  more  space  than 
other  households,  severely  limiting  their  options.  The  special  needs  of 
families  are  also  not  addressed  for  the  homeless.  In  most  cases  a  home- 
less family  is  separated — children  from  parents,  and  spouses  from  each 
other — ^when  in  an  emergency  shelter. 

Low  cash  beneHts:  Fmancial  assistance  is  also  scarce  in  Texas.  The 
state's  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  grant  is  $1 84  a  month  for 
a  family  of  three,  just  2 1  percent  of  the  poverty  level  and  one  of  the  lowest 
grants  in  the  country.**  Texas  does  not  have  a  General  Assistance 
program,  and  Texas  is  among  the  minority  of  states  that  do  not  augment 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  grant  for  the  elderly,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled.»« 

High  tax  burden:  Making  matters  worse,  the  property  tax  burden 
for  low-income  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  is  four 
times  higher  than  the  areawide  average,  and  nearly  seven  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  wealthiest  households.  A  household  with  an  income  under 
$5,000  spent  8.9  percent  of  its  income  on  property  taxes  in  1 990,  while 
households  with  incomes  over  $120,000  spent  1.3  percent.  For  all  of 
Texas,  low-income  residents  have  the  fourth-highest  property  tax  burden 
nationwide,  spending  7.4  percent  of  their  income  on  property  taxes." 

Conclusion:  In  many  ways  a  household's  residence  reflects  its 
quality  of  life.  A  home  that  has  structural  problems  may  pose  a  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  those  inside.  A  family  thaJspends  too  much  of  its  income 
on  housing  has  an  economic  burden  that  pervades  all  aspects  of  life. 

Housing  affects  us  in  other  ways.  An  overcrowded  house  can  lead  to 
problems  when  important  activities  are  hindered,  such  as  when  a  child 
doesn't  have  sufficient  space  to  study.  Also,  if  one  person  becomes  sick, 
the  chances  of  the  illness  spreading  increase  in  a  cramped  home. 

Housing  indicators  for  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro- 
politan area  suggest  that  tens  of  thousands  of  families  exist  in  conditions 
that  can  be  described  most  gently  as  uncomfortable,  and  more  drastically 
as  deplorable.  Such  an  existence  affects  not  only  the  value  of  property, 
but  something  much  more  valuable.  Family  life  for  many  of  the  poor  in  the 
metro  area  is  adversely  affected.  This  in  turn  has  an  impact  on  the  entire 
community.  To  effectively  address  many  of  the  problems  in  the  San 
Antonio  area,  perhaps  we  should  start  at  home.  ■ 


25,000  families  in  Bexar 
County  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  Section  8 
housing.  Families 
typically  wait  up  to  six 
years  for  a  unit. 


The  Housing  Authority 
of  Bexar  County  has  not 
issued  a  new  subsidy  for 
a  three-bedroom  unit 
since  1987. 


A  household  with  an 
income  of  less  than 
$5,000  spent  around  8.9 
percent  of  its  income  on 
property  taxes, 
compared  to  households 
with  incomes  over 
$120,000,  who  spent 
1.3  percent. 
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Home  ownership  is  a  major  part  of  the  American 
Dream.  Almost  two  out  of  every  three  American 
households  own  their  homes.'  For  many  of  these 
families,  their  homes  are  investments  that  provide 
financi^  security  as  well  as  improved  living  con- 
ditions. Yet  for  the  one  in  seven  households  in  the 
United  States  under  the  poverty  line,  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  define.^ 
Even  though  close  to  40  percent  of  poor  households  own  their  homes, 
this  rate  of  home  ownership  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  non-poor 
households.'  Furthermore,  poor  households,  whether  owned  or  rented, 
often  contain  structural  damage  and  are  overcrowded. 

At  the  root  of  the  challenges  facing  poor  households  are  low  incomes 
that  not  only  limit  the  housing  options  of  families,  but  also  force  house- 
holds to  devote  extremely  high  proportions  of  their  income  to  housing. 
High  cost  burdens  frequently  cause  households  to  forego  basic  necessi- 
ties, or  even  place  families  at  risk  of  losing  their  shelter  when  unexpected 
major  expenses  arise. 

A  different  American 
Dream:  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, home  ownership  and  housing 
in  general  represent  something  else 
to  low-income  households — a  dif- 
ferent American  Dream.  Many 
comforts  derived  from  housing  fre- 
quently elude  poor  households.  For 
example,  the  lack  of  decent  housing  invites  health  and  safety  hazards  into 
the  home.  Households  must  contend  with  exposed  wiring,  holes  and 
cracks  in  walls  and  floors,  and  even  rodents. 

Because  housing  affects  families  in  several  ways,  an  examination  of 
low-income  housing  reminds  one  of  the  general  economic  and  day-to- 
day problems  impacting  this  population.  So  while  this  study  focuses  on 
housing,  the  information  presented  here  provides  insights  into  a  larger 
picture:  the  economic  condition  of  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area, 
and  the  pressures  that  a  significant  portion  of  its  population  must  endure. 

Dociunented  problems:  Recent  reports  have  found  that  housing  for 
poor  households  in  San  Antonio  is  more  overcrowded  and  of  significantly 
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worse  quality  than  housing  for  poor  families  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  report  is  a  continuation  of  previous  studies  based  on  data  in  the 
American  Housing  5Mrve>i  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This  study 
combines  information  from  the  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San 
Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in  1986  with  the  corresponding  report  for 
1990,  which  was  released  in  1992. 

The  data  suggest  that  housing  conditions  for  impoverished  San  Anto- 
nians  did  not  change  dramatically  from  1 986  to  1 990.  Affordable  housing 
is  in  short  supply  for  poor  households,  and  the  quality  of  housing  available 
to  these  families  remains  low.  In  addition,  more  households  are  poor. 


Consistency  of  data:  While  this  study  compares  data  from  the  1 986 
and  1 990  American  Housing  Surveys,  some  caution  should  be  taken  in 
interpreting  the  figures.  The  American  Housing  Survey  is  based  on  a 
sample  of  3,765  households.  This  sample  size,  smaller  than  that  analyzed 
in  the  decennial  Census,  increases  the  margin  of  error,  especially  among 
small  subgroups  like  the  African-American  population  in  San  Antonio. 

Furthermore,  in  other  instances  the  American  Housing  Survey  has 
changed  its  survey  instrument,  and  responses  in  identical  categories  may 
not  correspond.  Nevertheless,  at  times  the  \990  American  Housing 
Survey  indicates  the  continuation  of  trends  that  have  been  evident  through 
several  recent  surveys.  In  other  instances,  the  numbers  have  changed  so 
dramatically  and  the  group  or  subgroup  to  which  the  numbers  pertain  are 
large  enough  that  the  data  reflect  a  genuine  difference  in  conditions. 

Readers  will  also  note  that  the  raw  data  from  \hc  American  Housing 
Survey  is  always  expressed  in  hundreds.  The.  American  Housing  Sur- 
vey provides  the  data  in  this  manner  based  on  its  best  estimates. 


Area  breakdown:  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area  lived  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  in  1990. 
The  rest  of  Bexar  County  contained 
27  percent  of  the  population,  while 
a  total  of  8  percent  of  area  resi- 
dents lived  in  Guadalupe  and  Comal 
counties.  These  proportions  remain 
largely  unchanged  since  1986. 

Among  seven  poorest  cities: 

Most  poor  households  were  locat- 
ed in  San  Antonio,  the  metro  area's 
central  city.  San  Antonio  had 
70,400  poor  households,  which  rep- 
resented 24  percent  of  all  occupied 
housing  units  in  the  city.*  Among 


Figure  1:  Location  of  Households  within 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1 990 
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■  Suburban  Bexar 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 
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'Figures  for  Guadalupe  arut  Comal 
counties  are  subject  to  relatively  high 
margins  of  error  because  of  the  small 
sample  size. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


'Figures  for  Guadalupe  and  Comal 
counties  are  subject  to  relatively  high 
margins  of  error  because  of  the  small 
sample  size. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1986;  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990. 


Figure  2:  Poverty  among  Owners  and  Renters  in 
Different  Regions  of  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area, 

1990 


Renters 


Owners 


central  cities  in  the  44  surveyed  metropolitan  areas,  San  Antonio  had  the 
seventh-highest  poverty  rate.'  In  the  rest  of  Bexar  County,  11,900 
households  were  poor,  or  roughly  one  in  10  households  in  that  area. 

Guadalupe  County  had  2,500  poor  households  (12  percent  of  all 
occupied  units),  and  Comal  County  had  2,300  poor  households  (15 
percent).*  Besides  having  the  largest  poor  population  and  the  highest 
poverty  rate  in  the  metro  area,  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  which  had  a 
household  poverty  rate  of  1 9  percent  in  1 986,  also  had  the  fastest  growth 
in  the  poverty  rate. 


Second-poorest  metropoli- 
tan area:  In  1990,  19  percent  of 
the  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  were  poor.  The 
household  poverty  rate  for  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area  ranks 
second  among  the  44  major  metro 
areas  included  in  the  local  versions 
of  the  American  Housing  Survey? 

The  1990  household  poverty 
rate  is  an  increase  over  the  1986 
figure  of  1 6  percent.  The  number  of 
poor  households  grew  from  66,8(X) 
to  87,200  between  1986  and 
1 990,  a  30  percent  increase. 

Fourteen  percent  of  all  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  were  poor 
in  1991.*  Poverty  is  defined  by 
household  income,  varying  accord- 


Figure  3:  Poverty  in  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area,  by  Jurisdiction,  1986  and  1990 
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ing  to  the  size  of  the  household. 
In  1 990  the  poverty  rate  for  a  family 
of  four  was  $  1 3,359. 

Renters  and  owners  poorer: 

In  1990, 36,000  poor  households 
were  occupied  by  owners  and 
5 1 ,200  by  renters.  The  poverty  rate 
for  owner-occupied  units  was  13 
percent,  compared  to  28  percent 
for  renters.  In  1986, 25,000  own- 
er-occupied households  were  poor, 
as  were  41,700  households  with 
renters.  This  represented  a  1 0  per- 
cent poverty  rate  for  owners  and  a 
24  percent  rate  for  renters. 

All  three  ethnic  groups  had  high- 
er poverty  rates  in  1990  than  in 
1986. 

■  In  1 990  black  households  had  the  highest  poverty  rate,  34 
percent. 

■  Hispanic  households  also  had  a  high  poverty  rate,  30  percent. 

■  Just  9  percent  of  white  households  were  poor. 

In  1 986  the  poverty  rate  for  blacks  was  the  highest  in  San  Antonio,  as 
in  1 990,  but  at  30  percent.  Poverty  among  Hispanic  households  was  24 
percent,  and  among  whites  it  was  8  percent. 


Figure  4:  Poverty  in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area,  by  Ethnicity  and  Housing  Status,  1986  and  1990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1986;  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990. 


Figure  5:  Percentage  of  Households  Owned 
in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area, 
by  Ethnicity  and  Poverty  Status,  1990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 
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In  1990,  the 
metropolitan  area  had 
54,600  poor  Hispanic, 
21,700  poor  white, 
9,800  poor  black 
households,  and  1,500 
poor  households  of 
other  ethnic  origin. 


59  percent  of  San 
Antonio's  Hispanic 
households  owned  their 
homes,  much  higher 
than  the  national  rate  of 
home  ownership  among 
Hlspanlcs,  39  percent. 


A  Different  American  Dream 


While  the  poverty  rate  among  black  households  has  been  the  highest 
in  the  last  two  American  Housing  Surveys,  poor  Hispanic  households 
are  the  most  numerous.  In  1 990,  the  metropolitan  area  had  54,600  poor 
Hispanic,  2 1 ,700  poor  white,  9,800  poor  black  households,  and  1 ,500 
poor  households  of  other  ethnic  origin. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  area's  poor  renters  lived  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  The  poverty  rate  among  renters  was  34  percent  in  San  Antonio, 
1 3  percent  in  the  rest  of  Bexar  County,  37  percent  in  Guadalupe  County 
and  25  percent  in  Comal  County. 

Of  course,  determining  poverty  rates  through  a  survey  of  households 
eliminates  one  group  facing  severe  poverty:  the  homeless.  As  a  result 
these  figures  are  somewhat  conservative,  since  the  most  recent  estimate 
for  the  number  of  homeless  in  t^e  city  of  San  Antonio  alone  is  8,546 
persons.* 

Home  ownership:  The  majority  of  all  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  are  owner  households,  while  renters  comprise  most 
poor  households.  Sixty  percent  of  all  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  consist  of  owners,  and  59  percent  of  poor  households 
are  renter  households.  Among  all  households  Hispanics  and  whites  were 
more  likely  to  own  their  residences,  but  most  African-Americans  rented 
their  homes.  Among  poor  households  renting  was  most  common  for 
blacks,  73  percent  of  whom  were  renters. 

Black  home  ownership  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  fol- 
lowed national  patterns,  as  43  percent  of  all  African-American  house- 
holds in  the  country  consist  of  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  59  percent  of 
San  Antonio's  Hispanic  households  owned  their  homes,  much  higher  than 
the  national  rate  of  home  ownership  among  Hispanics,  39  percent.*"    ■ 
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enerally  speaking,  as  a  household's  income  ris- 
es, the  percentage  of  its  income  that  it  spends 
on  housing  decreases.  This  means  that  poor 
households  spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
income  on  housing,  even  though  their  housing 
costs  much  less  than  that  of  more  affluent  house- 
holds. The  following  breakdown  gives  an  idea  of 
burdens  for  poor  families. 


The  typical  household  in  the  San  Antonio  meu-opolitan  area  with 

an  income  under  $5,000  spent  56  percent  of  its  income  on 

housing  costs  in  1990.' 

Those  with  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $14,999  spent  28 

percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Households  in  the  $40,000-$59,999  range  spent  14  percent  of 

their  income  on  housing. 

Those  with  more  than  $  120,000  in  income  spent  just  8  percent 

of  their  income  on  housing. 

No  signiflcant  change:  The 

percentage  of  poor  households  in 
the  San  Antonio  area  that  live  in 
unaffordable  housing  barely 
changed  between  1986  and  1990. 
Some  68  percent  of  poor  house- 
holds, a  total  of  50,800,  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing  in  1 990,  com- 
pared to  69  percent  in  1986.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  defines  unaffordable  housing  as  living  quar- 
ters that  consume  more  than  30  percent  of  a  household's  gross  income. 
These  costs  include  rent  or  mortgage,  and  utilities. 

The  lack  of  change  in  the  percentage  of  households  in  unaffordable 
housing  may  actually  indicate  that  housing  became  less  affordable.  In  the 
1 986  survey,  all  housing  costs  for  poor  renters — whether  paid  for  by  the 
household  or  subsidized — were  included  in  determining  the  percentage  of 
household  income  spent  on  housing.  The  1990  survey  corrects  this 
discrepancy,  including  only  the  costs  actually  paid  by  the  household.  This 
means  that  a  family  in  1986  paying  20  percent  of  its  income  for  housing 
costs  while  a  subsidy  paid  an  additional  10  percent  would  be  counted  as 
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having  spent  30  percent  of  its  in- 
come on  housing.  For  the  1990 
figures,  only  the  20  percent  actually 
paid  by  the  family  is  considered  in 
the  calculations.  If  it  were  possible 
to  adjust  the  1986  figures  so  that 
they  included  only  expenses  incuncd 
by  the  household  in  each  unit,  their 
housing  cost  burden  would  de- 
crease. 

Renters  spend  nearly  half 
of  income  on  housing:  Even  with 
the  new  definition,  nearly  half  of 
poor  renters  spent  more  than  half 
oftheir  income  on  housing  in  1990. 
The  median  percentage  of  income 
spent  on  housing  was  46  percent, 
meaning  that  half  of  all  households  spent  more  than  this  percentage  on 
housing,  and  half  spent  less.  This  is  noticeably  lower  than  the  53  percent 
median  spent  on  housing  in  1 986. 

■  In  1 990, 22  percent  of  poor  renters  (9,400  households)  spent 
at  least  70  percent  oftheir  income  on  housing.^ 

■  Another  22  percent  of  poor  renters  (9,200)  spent  between  50 
and  69  percent  oftheir  income  on  housing. 

■  29  percent  of  poor  renters  ( 1 2,200)  spent  between  30  and  49 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 


Figure  1:  Percentage  of  Income  Spent  on  Housing, 

by  Income,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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1990. 


Figure  2:  Percentage  of  Income  Spent  on  Housing,  Poor 
Households,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


unaffordable  housing:  Living  quarters 
ihat  consume  more  than  30  percent  of  a 
household's  income,  according  to  guide- 
lines developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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73  percent  of  poor 
renters  and  62  percent 
of  poor  owners  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing  in 
1990. 


'Non-Hispanic,  non-black 
households. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


A  Different  American  Dream 


Altogether,  73  percent  of  poor  renters  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area 
lived  in  unaffordable  housing  in  1 990  as  determined  by  HUD.  This  is  a  bit 
lower  than  the  76  percent  who  had  unaffordable  housing  in  1 986. 

Homeowners  ako  face  burdens:  For  poor  homeowners,  the  me- 
dian percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  in  1 990  was  37  percent 

■  1 7  percent  of  poor  owners  (5,500  households)  spent  at  least  70 
jjercent  of  their  income  on  housing.^ 

■  1 4  percent  of  poor  owners  (4,500)  spent  between  50  and  69 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

■  3 1  percent  of  poor  owners  ( 1 0, 1 00)  spent  between  30  and  49 
percent  of  their  incomej  on  housi  ng. 

■  This  adds  up  to  20, 1  OC^poor  owners  who  lived  in  unaffordable 
housing,  62  percent  of  poor  owners. 

The  financial  situation  of  poor  owners  worsened  somewhat  between 
1986  and  1990.  During  that  time,  the  median  percentage  of  income 
dedicated  to  housing  rose  from  33  percent  to  37  percent.  Also  in  1986, 
just  58  percent  of  poor  owners  lived  in  unaffordable  housing. 

Costs  high  even  without  mortgages:  Even  though  59  percent  of 
poor  owners  paid  off  their  mortgages,  housing  costs  remained  high  for 
many  of  these  households.  Many  poor  homeowners  bore  costs  for 
utilities,  property  insurance,  and  property  taxes.  In  1 990  the  typical  poor 
owner  household  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area  spent  approximately 
$  1 1 3  each  month,  or  about  20  percent  of  their  income,  on  electricity, 
property  insurance,  water,  and  property  taxes  each  month.*  These  ex- 


Figure  3:  Percentage  of  Income  Spent  on  Housing, 

Poor  Households  by  Ethnicity, 

San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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Figure  4:  Median  Percentage  of  Income 

Spent  on  Housing,  Poor  Households  by  Ethnicity, 

San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1986  and  1990 
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*Non-Hispamc,  non-black 
households. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Melropolilan 
Area  in  1990. 


penses  do  not  include  maintenance  costs.  The  American  Housing  Sur- 
vey does  not  specify  a  dollar  amount  for  maintenance,  but  indicates  the 
median  poor  household  spent  less  than  $25  a  month  on  this  item. 

Unaffordabiiity  affects  all  groups:  The  high  cost  of  housing  is 
more  evenly  distributed  by  ethnicity  than  other  indicators  of  housing 
stress.  Combining  both  renters  and  owners,  the  median  percentage  of 
income  spent  on  housing  in  1 990  was  36  percent  for  poor  Hispanics,  45 
percent  for  poor  blacks,  and  53  percent  for  poor  whites.  In  1986  the 
median  percentages  of  income  spent  on  housing  were  40  percent  for  poor 
Hispanics,  42  percent  for  poor  blacks,  and  54  percent  for  poor  whites. 
Thus  the  median  percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  decreased 
among  poor  Hispanics  and  whites,  and  increased  for  blacks. 

■  For  poor  Hispanic  households,  63  percent  (29,800  house- 
holds) spent  more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  on  housing 
costs,  and  24  percent  spent  more  than  70  percent  of  their 
income. 

■  Among  African-American  households  73  percent  (6,300)  spent 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  on  housing,  and  32 
percent  spent  more  than  70  percent. 

■  64  percent  of  poor  whites  ( 1 4,700  households)  dedicated  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  income  to  housing,  and  25  percent  spent 
more  than  70  percent 

By  this  measure  the  white  population  had  the  most  significant  im- 
provement in  housing  affordability.  In  1 986  poor  whites  inhabited  the 
least  affordable  housing  by  a  wide  margin,  with  78  percent  living  in 
unaffordable  units  and  39  percent  spending  more  than  70  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing.  This  was  a  far  greater  share  than  poor  Hispanic 


73  percent  of  poor 
African-American,  64 
percent  of  poor  white, 
and  63  percent  of  poor 
Hispanic  households 
occupied  unaffordable 
housing. 
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In  1990,  there  were 
52,700  low-income 
renters  and  37,400 
occupied  and  vacant 
low-rent  units  in  the 
metro  area,  creating  a 
deficit  of  15,300  low- 
rent  units. 


percentages  of  67  percent  who  spent  more  than  30  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing,  and  26  percent  who  spent  more  than  70  percent. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  poor  black  households  spent  more  than  30  percent 
of  their  income  on  housing,  and  42  percent  spent  more  than  70  percent  in 
1986. 

Shortage  of  affordable  rental  units:  Within  the  larger  group  of 
poor  renter  households,  determined  by  a  ratio  of  income  to  household 
size,  are  households  described  as  "low-income"  households:  those  with 
annual  incomes  less  than  $10,000.' For  the  past  two  decades  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area  has  had  many  more  low-income  renters  than 
rental  units  these  households  could  afford,  referred  to  as  low-cost  units, 
or  units  are  those  for  which  housii]g  costs  consume  less  than  30  percent  of 
a  $  1 0,000  income — less  than  $250  a  month.*  Between  1 986  and  1 990 
the  situation  for  low-income  renters  actually  improved,  however  the 
shortage  of  affordable  low-rent  units  remains  severe.'' 

In  1975  there  were  5,400  more  low-rent  units  than  low-income 
renters  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area.'  By  1982,  however,  the 
number  of  low-income  renter  households  surpassed  the  supply  of  low- 
rent  units  by  8,400.  The  gap  continued  to  widen,  reaching  a  shortage  of 
1 6,900  units  in  1 986.  In  1 990  there  were  52,700  low-income  renters  and 
37,400  occupied  and  vacant  low-rent  units  in  the  metro  area,  creating  a 
deficit  of  15,300  low-rent  units.' 


*Low-income  renters  are  renter 
households  with  incomes  below 
$10,000  in  1990  dollars.  This 
definition  was  developed  for  this 
study  only  and  differs  from  the  official 
definition  used  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

ItLow-rent  units  are  rental  living 
quarters  with  housing  costs  of  less 
than  $250  a  month  in  1990  dollars. 

Source:  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities;  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990. 


Situation  probably  worse:  These  figures,  while  unsettling,  actually 
fail  to  reflect  the  severity  of  the  affordable  housing  shortage.  First,  this 
comparison  does  not  consider  the  condition  or  location  of  the  units.  Of 


Figure  5:  Low-Income  Renters  and  Low-Rent  Units, 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1 975-1 990 
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the  52,700  low-rent  units,  8,600  were  vacant.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  result 
of  the  normal  turnover  in  rental  housing,  and  possibly  also  a  large  number 
of  units  that  were  boarded  up  or  had  structural  damage  that  made  the 
units  unsafe. 

Second,  many  low-rent  units  are  occupied  by  households  with  in- 
comes greater  than  $10,000,  making  affordable  housing  even  more 
scarce  for  those  who  most  need  it.  In  1 990,  only  20,600  of  the  28,800 
occupied  rental  units  that  cost  less  than  $250  a  month  were  occupied  by 
households  with  incomes  below  $  1 0,000  a  year.  This  means  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  low-income  renters  in  the  metropolitan  area  lived  in  low- 
rent  units. 

Finally,  the  apparent  increase  in  low-rent  units  between  1 986  and 
1990  is  misleading.  Remember  that  for  1990,  the  American  Housing 
Survey  changed  to  distinguish  between  rent  that  the  household  was 
responsible  for  and  rent  that  was  paid  through  a  subsidy.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  rent  was  overstated  in  previous  years,  causing  the  number  of 
low-rent  units  to  be  underestimated.  If  the  number  of  low-rent  units  were 
calculated  using  the  new  standards  for  rent  paid,  there  would  most  likely 
have  been  more  low-rent  units  in  past  years.  We  would  still  see  shortages 
in  low-rent  units  for  1986  and  probably  1982,  though  perhaps  not  as 
drastic  as  they  appear  in  the  chart.  At  the  same  time,  there  would  not  be 
the  growth  in  low-rent  units  for  1 990,  but  instead  a  continued  decline  in 
the  number  of  units.  ■ 


I 


Only  40  percent  of  the 
low-income  renters  in 
the  metropolitan  area 
lived  in  low-rent  units. 
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Unaffordable  housing  continues  to  affect  most  of  the 
poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area,  and  is  the  most  prevalent  housing  problem 
for  San  Antonio's  poor.  In  this  regard,  San  Anto- 
nio resembles  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  housing 
crisis  for  low-income  families.  The  quality  of  hous- 
ing, however,  is  noticeably  worse  in  San  Antonio 
than  in  other  major  metropolitan  areas.  This  is 
especially  true  of  housing  for  Hispanics  and  for  poor  homeowners. 


©l^tebwded 


Overcrowded  housing  increasing:  San  Antonio's  poor  live  in 
some  ofthe  most  overcrowded  housing  in  the  nation.  In  1990,  ISpercent 
of  all  poor  households —  1 5,500  units — were  overcrowded,  meaning  they 
had  more  than  one  person  per  room.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  national 
rate  of  8  percent  for  poor  households,  and  an  increase  from  1 6  percent 
fortheareain  1986.'The  1990  rate  is  one  of  the  four  highest  among  the 
44  surveyed  metropolitan  areas  nationwide.^ 

Poor  homeowners  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  are  more 
noticeable  for  their  high  rates  of  overcrowded  units.  Eighteen  percent  of 

poor  homeowner  households  were 
overcrowded  in  1 990,  more  than 
four  times  the  national  rate  of  4 
percent.  San  Antonio's  rate  is  the 
^  -  g^  ^  I  I  my  highest  among  large  metro  areas.' 

9  I  \^  d.  I  I  V  ^'^^  renters  lived  in  slightly  less 

crowded  conditions,  with  17  per- 
cent of  these  households  being  over- 
crowded, but  still  well  above  the 
national  rate  of  10  percent.'* 
Overcrowded  housing  is  very  rare  for  non-poor  households  in  the 
San  Antonio  metropolitan  area,  only  2  percent  of  which  were  over- 
crowded in  1 990.  Just  4  percent  of  non-poor  Hispanic  households  were 
overcrowded,  compared  to  1  percent  of  non-poor  black  and  white  units. 


Gieril*  Housing 


Most  common  among  Hispanics:  As  in  1986,  poor  Hispanic 
households  experienced  higher  rates  of  overcrowding  than  the  two  other 
major  ethnic  groups.  In  fact,  overcrowded  housing  is  almost  exclusively  a 
problem  for  poor  Hispanic  households,  as  very  few  overcrowded  house- 
holds are  African- American  or  white. 
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Overcrowded  and  Physically  Deficient  Housing 


Figure  1 :  Overcrowded  Housing,  Poor  Households  in 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  U.S. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990;  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  United  States  in  1991. 


Hispanic 


26  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  ( 14, 1 00  units)  were 
overcrowded  in  1 990,  similar  to  the  1 986  figure  of  25  percent. 
Poor  black  households  experienced  the  same  slight  increase, 
having  an  overcrowded  rate  of  6  percent  in  1 986  and  7  percent 
(700  households)  in  1990. 

Just  3  percent  of  poor  white  households  (700  units)  were 
overcrowded,  again  a  slight  growth  over  the  1986  figure  of  2 
percent. 


Poor  Hispanic  households  are 
more  overcrowded  than  either  poor 
black  or  white  households,  and  are 
more  likely  to  contain  persons  out- 
side the  nuclear  family. 

■  38  percent— 2 1 ,000  poor 
Hispanic  households — 
contained  relatives  other 
than  spouses  or  children 
of  the  householder  under 
18.  Poor  Hispanic  fami- 
lies comprise  77  percent 
of  the  households  with 
other  relatives. 

■  33  percent  of  poor  black 
households  had  other  rela- 
tives. 

■  Just  1 3  percent  of  poor 
white  households  had 
other  relatives. 


26  percent  of  poor 
Hispanic  housefiolds 
(14,100  units)  were 
overcrowded. 


overcrowded  housing:  Living  quarters 
containing  more  than  one  person  per  room. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990;  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  United  States  in  1991. 


Figure  2:  Overcrowded  Housing,  Poor  Households  in 

the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  U.S., 

Renters  vs.  Owners 
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*Non-Hispamc,  non-black 
households. 

HOther  relatives  are  persons 
related  to  the  householder  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption  except  a 
spouse  or  an  individual 's  own 
children  under  the  age  of  18. 

^Subfamilies  are  married  couples 
with  or  without  children — or  one 
parent  with  one  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  18  who  has  never 
been  married — living  in  a  households 
and  related  to  the  householder  or  the 
householder's  spouse. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


A  Different  American  Dream 


One  in  10  poor  Hispanic  households  have  multiple  families: 

The  American  Housing  Survey  includes  a  category  of  "subfamilies" 
within  other  relatives.  Subfamilies  are  a  married  couple  with  or  without 
children,  or  one  parent  with  at  least  one  child  under  the  age  of  1 8  who  has 
never  been  married.  In  most  cases,  a  subfamily  is  a  young  married  couple 
Irving  with  one  of  the  spouse's  parents.  In  1990,  1 1  percent  of  poor 
Hispanic  households  contained  a  subfamily,  a  noticeable  increase  from 


Figure  3:  Other  Relatives  and  Subfamilies  Living  in  Poor 
Households,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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the  9  percent  rate  in  1 986.  This  compares  to  2  percent  of  poor  non- 
Hispanic  households  with  subfamilies.  From  1986  to  1990  the  number  of 
poor  Hispanic  households  with  subfamilies  grew  from  3,500  to  6,000.  In 
1990,  poor  Hispanic  households  with  subfamilies  represented  9 1  percent 
of  all  poor  housing  units  with  subfamilies. 


physically  dcTicieot  housing:  Living 
quarters  with  at  least  one  moderate  or 
severe  physical  problem,  such  as  the  lack 
of  complete  plumbing,  unreliable  heating, 
lack  of  electhciiy,  exposed  wiring,  and 
maintenance  problems  like  water  leaks, 
holes,  peeling  paint,  or  evidence  of  rats. 


Physically  deficient  housing  twice  the  national  rate:  Physically 
deficient  housing — living  quarters  with  at  least  one  moderate  or  severe 
physical  problem — is  also  prominent  in  San  Antonio.  Thirty-nine  percent 
of  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  lived  in  physi- 
cally deficient  housing  in  1 990,  more  than  double  the  1 7  percent  rate  for 
poor  households  nationwide.*  San  Antonio's  rate  of  physically  deficient 
housing  is  significantly  worse  than  that  of  all  other  metropolitan  areas 
included  in  the  American  Housing  Survey.^ 

The  percentage  of  poor  households  with  physical  problems  declined 
between  1986  and  1990,  but  this  does  not  signify  any  genuine  improve- 
ment in  housing  conditions  as  the  number  of  poor  households  increased 
by  30  percent  in  that  period,  and  the  number  of  poor  households  in 
physically  deficient  housing  grew  from  29,700  to  34,000. 
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Overcrowded  and  Physicaliy  Deficient  Housing 


Figure  4: 
in  the 


Physically  Deficient  Housing,  Poor  Households 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  U.S. 


49% 


Hispanic 


All  San 
Antonio  Poor 


*Non-Hispanic,  non-black 
households. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990:  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  United  Slates  in  1991. 


39  percent  of  poor 
households  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan 
area  lived  in  physically 
deficient  housing,  a  rate 
substantially  worse  than 
that  of  other  major 
metro  areas. 


Homeowners  most  affected:  Physically  deficient  housing  among 
poor  owner  households  in  1 990  was  three  times  more  common  in  the  San 
Antonio  metro  area  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Nearly  half,  47 
percent  (16,900  units),  of  poor  homeowners  in  the  metropolitan  area 
inhabited  housing  with  physical  problems,  compared  to  1 6  percent  of 
poor  homeowners  nationwide.'  It  is  likely  that  San  Antonio  has  the 
highest  rate  among  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country.  San  Antonio's 
1 986  rate  surpassed  that  of  all  other  cities,  the  closest  of  which  was  Fort 
Worth-Arlington  at  38  percent.* 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990;  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  United  States  in  1991. 


Renters  also  endure:  Rent- 
ers in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area 
were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  have 
substandard  housing  as  renters  na- 
tionwide. Thirty-three  percent  of 
poor  renters  in  San  Antonio  occu- 
pied physically  deficient  housing 
(17,100  units),  compared  to  18 
percent  of  poor  renters  nationwide.' 
Only  New  Orleans  has  a  compara- 
ble rate  of  physically  deficient  hous- 
ing for  renters.'" 

Ethnic  differences:  From 
1986  to  1990  all  three  ethnic 
groups  experienced  a  decrease  in 
housing  of  low  quality,  yet  poor 
Hispanic  and  black  households  con- 
tinued to  be  most  affected. 


Figure  5:  Physically  Deficient  Housing,  Poor  Households 

in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  U.S., 

Renters  vs.  Owners 
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*Non-Hispanic,  non-black 
households. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


A  Different  American  Dream 


Figure  6:  Housing  Problems,  All  Households 
in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 


Physically  Deficient       Overcrowded 


. 


■  49  percent  of  housing  units  inhabited  by  poor  Hispanics  were 
physically  deficient  (27,000  units),  compared  to  57  percent  in 
1986.  San  Antonio  most  likely  still  has  the  highest  rate  of 
physically  deficient  housing  for  poor  Hispanic  households.  The 
1 986  rate  ranked  first  among  major  metro  areas  nationwide." 

■  The  percentage  of  low-income  black  households  inhabiting 
housing  units  with  severe  or  moderate  physical  problems  (3,400 
units)  dropped  from  61  percent  to  35  percent  between  1986 
and  1990.  It  is  unlikely  that  housing  conditions  improved  this 
much  for  African- American  households  in  four  years,  but  rather 
this  change  in  substandard  housing  is  probably  caused  by  a 
sampling  error  from  the  small  number  of  low-income  black 
households  in  the  survey  (approximately  237  out  of  3,765). 

■  Poor  white  households  lived  in  much  better  residences  than  the 
other  ethnic  groups,  as  only  1 6  percent  had  physical  problems 
(3,600  units).  The  1 986  rate  for  whites  was  1 9  percent. 

Problems  with  general  housing  quality  in  San  Antonio:  The  San 

Antonio  metropolitan  area  in  general  has  formidable  problems  in  housing 
quality.  For  example,  despite  the  absence  of  overcrowded  housing  among 
non-poor  households,  the  high  poverty  rate  in  the  San  Antonio  metropoli- 
tan area  causes  a  large  proportion  of  all  housing  to  be  overcrowded. 

Physically  deficient  housing  is  also  common  areawide,  but  in  this  case 
16  percent  of  non-poor  units  have  physical  problems,  just  under  the  rate 
of  1 7  percent  for  poor  households  nationwide.  Nevertheless,  physically 
deficient  housing  affects  poor  households  more  than  non-poor  house- 
holds. For  instance,  while  1 9  percent  of  households  in  the  metropolitan 
area  were  poor,  poor  households  accounted  for 
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Overcrowded  and  Physically  Deficient  Housing 


Figure  7:  Physically  Deficient  Housing,  Non-Poor 

Households  in  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area, 

and  U.S.  Poor 


Hispanic       Black 


White*      Areawide    U.S.  Poor 


Physically  deficient  housing  for  non- 
poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  is  almost  as 
plentiful  as  it  is  for  poor  households 
throughout  the  United  States.  Non- 
poor  Hispanic  and  non-poor  black 
households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro 
area  occupy  physically  deficient 
housing  more  frequently  than  poor 
households  nationwide. 

*Non-Hispanic,  non-black 
households. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990:  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  United  Stales  in  1991. 


■  43  percent  of  the  units  with  evidence  of  rats 

■  46  percent  ofthe  units  with  holes  in  floors 

■  33  percent  of  the  units  with  interior  cracks  or  holes 

■  37  percent  of  the  units  with  broken  plaster  or  peeling  paint 

■  38  percent  ofthe  units  with  exposed  wiring 

■  39  percent  ofthe  units  with  rooms  without  electrical  outlets 

Housing  with  multiple  problems:  Additionally,  many  households 
spending  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  on  housing  did  so  for  units  that 
were  physically  deficient.  Among 
all  households  in  the  metro  area,  1 9 
percent  spent  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  housing 
with  physical  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  possible  to  extract 
poor  households  from  this  category. 
But  as  poor  households  are  much 
more  likely  to  live  in  unaffordable 
and  substandard  housing,  the  per- 
centage of  poor  households  endur- 
ing the  combination  of  these  condi- 
tions is  undoubtedly  much  higher 
than  for  non-poor  households. 

Further  examination  shows  that 
44  percent  of  overcrowded  hous- 
ing was  also  substandard.  Of  these 
units,  99  percent  were  occupied  by 
Hispanic  households.  ■ 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


Figure  8:  Households  with  Selected  Physical  Problems, 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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A  Different  American  Dream 


ther  important  factors  for  low-income  hous- 
ing include  household  size,  the  age  of  the 
1  residents,  and  the  different  housing  profiles  of 
[regions  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Poor 
ihoyseholds  tend  to  be  larger  than  non-poor 
households.  Elderly  households  below  the 
poverty  line  have  unique  concerns,  such  as 
isolation  from  living  alone.  Finally,  the  group 
with  the  greatest  need  is  the  homeless.  While  this  group  is  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  its  problems  are  frequently  more  severe  than  other  low- 
income  populations. 

Household  size:  The  average  poor  household  in  the  San  Antonio 
metro  area  included  3.24  persons,  compared  to  2.68  for  non-poor 
households.  Sixty  percent  of  poor  households  had  three  persons  or  less. 

■  Poor  Hispanic  households  contained  the  most  persons,  an  aver- 
age of  3.85. 

■  Poor  black  households  followed  with  2.65. 

■  Poor  white  households  were  smallest  with  2. 1 6  persons. 


1-|pusmg 
Iteristicis 


This  pattern  of  larger  house- 
hold size  among  poor  households 
than  among  non-poor  households 
is  almost  exclusively  a  Hispanic  phe- 
nomenon. Poor  black  households 
were  the  same  size  as  non-poor 
black  households,  while  poor  white 

households  weere  actually  smaller  than  non-poor  white  households, 

which  averaged  2.46. 

More  female-headed  households:  Forty-five  percent  of  the  poor 
households  with  more  than  one  person  were  headed  by  a  single  woman. 
This  group  had  the  highest  growth  in  actual  numbers,  increasing  from 
20,300  to  28,600  from  1986  to  1990.  Seventy-three  percent  of  poor 
persons  living  alone  were  women,  and  64  percent  of  poor  women  living 
alone  were  elderly. 

Poverty  growing  in  households  with  children:  The  number  of 
poor  households  with  children  increased  from  34,700  to  48,200  between 
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Figure  1:  Persons  per  Household, 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 


Areawlde     Hispanic        Black  White*        Elderly* 


I  Total 


I  Poor 


D  Non-Poor 


Figure  2:  Poverty  for  Elderly  and  Non-Elderly 
Households,  San  Antonio  Metro  Area  and  the  U.S. 


1 986  and  1 990.  In  1 990, 55  percent  of  poor  households  had  at  least  one 
child  under  1 8,  compared  to  52  percent  in  1986. 

Elderly  households:  In  1990, 93,000  households— 20  percent  of  all 
occupied  units  in  the  metropolitan  area — were  headed  by  an  elderly 
person,  a  sizable  jump  from  the  80,700  such  households  in  1 986. 

■  22  percent  of  elderly  households  were  poor,  compared  to  1 8 
percent  of  non-elderly  households. 

■  Highlighting  San  Antonio's  high  poverty,  non-elderly  house- 
holds of  the  San  Antonio 
metro  area  had  a  higher 
poverty  level  than  the  eW- 
er/>' nationwide,  17  per- 
cent' 

■  Non-elderly  households 
throughout  the  United 
States  had  a  poverty  rate 
of  1 3  percent.* 

The  poverty  level  for  a  two- 
person  elderly  household  was 
$8,794  in  1990.  Nearly  half  of  all 
elderly  households  in  the  San  An- 
tonio metropolitan  area,  48  per- 
cent, lived  in  households  with  in- 
comes less  than  200  percent  of  the 
poverty  level,  in  other  words,  two 
times  the  poverty  level.  The  income 
of  a  two-person  elderly  household 


'Non-Hispanic,  non-black 
households. 

KThe  American  Housing  Survey 
does  not  separate  poor  and  non-poor 
elderly  households  in  this  category. 

Source:  American  Housing  Survey 
for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990. 


The  number  of  poor 
households  with 
children  increased  from 
34,700  to  48,200 
between  1986  and 
1990. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990;  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  United  States  in  1991. 
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12^300  poor  elderly 
households  were  one- 
person  residences.  Of 
these,  10,800  were 
elderly  women  living 
alone. 


meeting  this  criteria  would  be  no  more  than  $  17,588.  Poverty  among  the 
elderiy,  however,  is  mostly  a  characteristic  of  single  households,  espe- 
cially for  women. 

■  Some  1 2,300  poor  elderly  households — 60  percent — were  one- 
person  residences. 

■  Of  these,  1 0,800  were  elderly  women  living  alone. 

While  the  American  Housing  Survey  shows  that  elderly  households 
were  poorer  than  non-elderiy  households,  the  1 990  Census  indicates  that 
in  general  the  elderiy  are  relatively  affluent  in  San  Antonio.  In  1989 
poverty  for  the  elderly  in  San  Antonio  was  1 9  percent,  compared  to  32 
percent  for  children.  Even  working-age  adults — those  ages  1 8  to  64 — had 
just  a  slightly  lower  poverty  rate  than  the  elderiy,  18.5  percent.'  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  35  percent  of  single-resident  elderiy  households  are 
poor  emphasizes  the  severe  economic  constraints  of  this  group. 

Home  ownership  among  the  elderiy:  The  elderly  are  also  more 
likely  to  own  their  homes  than  non-elderly  households. 

■  78  percent  of  all  elderiy  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro- 
politan area  owned  their  homes. 

■  56  percent  of  non-elderiy  households  were  owners. 

The  difference  was  even  more  pronounced  among  poor  households. 

■  60  percent  of  poor  elderly  households  were  owners,  compared 
to  35  percent  of  non-elderly  households. 

■  76  percent  of  elderly  owners  owed  no  mortgage  on  their  prop- 
erty, compared  to  29  percent  of  non-elderly  owners. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


Figure  3:  Percentage  of  Households  Occupied  by 
Owners,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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Figure  4:  Poverty  and  Housing  Unaffordability,  Elderly 
and  Non-Elderly,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area,  1990 
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Elderly  renters  vulnerable:  Elderly  renters  frequently  find  them- 
selves in  a  particularly  tenuous  economic  situation,  which  contributes  to 
hardships  in  housing. 

■  41  percent  of  elderly  renters  were  poor  in  1990. 

■  44  percent  of  elderly  renters  lived  in  unaffordable  housing, 
compared  to  35  percent  of  non-elderly  renters. 

■  2 1  percent  of  elderly  renters  spent  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing,  compared  to  14  percent  of  non-elderly 
renters. 

Housing  affordability  changed  little  for  elderly  renters  or  owners 
between  1 986  and  1990. 

■  Elderly  owners  spent  15  percent  of  their  income  on  housing 
each  year. 

■  Elderly  renters  spent  34  percent  of  their  income  on  housing  in 
1 990,  a  small  rise  from  32  pdrcent  in  1 986. 

■  As  the  median  elderly  renter  household  spent  more  than  30 
percent  of  its  income  on  housing  in  both  years,  the  typical  elderly 
renter  inhabited  unaffordable  housing. 

Renters  in  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County:  Renter  households  in 
general  faced  higher  cost  burdens  in  San  Antonio  than  in  Bexar  County. 

■  In  San  Antonio  42  percent  of  all  renters  spent  more  than  30 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing,  and  1 7  percent  spent  more 
than  half  their  income  on  housing. 

■  This  is  higher  than  in  suburban  Bexar  County,  where  only  30 
percent  of  all  renters  spent  more  than  30  percent  of  their  income 
on  housing,  and  9  percent  spent  more  than  half  their  income. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


41  percent  of  elderly 
renters  were  poor,  and 
44  percent  lived  in 
unaffordable  housing. 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


Figure  5:  Percentage  of  Income  Spent  on  Housing, 

All  Renters  and  Owners  in  San  Antonio 

and  Suburban  Bexar  County,  1 990 

-42% 
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Housing  costs  were  comparable  between  tJie  two  areas,  but  rent 
burdens  were  higher  in  San  Antonio  because  incomes  were  much  lower 
than  in  suburban  Bexar  County. 

■  The  typical  renter  household  in  San  Antonio  had  an  income  of 
$  14,77 1 ,  compared  to  $25,070  for  the  rest  of  Bexar  County. 

■  The  median  cost  for  housing  among  renters  in  San  Antonio  was 
$348  a  month,  while  the  figure  for  Bexar  County  was  $435. 

Homeowners:  Seventy-eight  percent  of  poor  homeowners  lived  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

■  Poverty  among  San  Antonio  homeowners  increased  from  12 
percent  to  17  percent  between  1986  and  1990. 

■  Homeowners  for  the  rest  of  Bexar  County  had  a  poverty  rate  of 
8  percent,  an  increase  from  6  percent  in  1986. 

Among  homeowners,  incomes  tended  to  be  higher  in  Bexar  County 
than  in  San  Antonio. 

■  The  median  income  for  owners  in  the  city  was  $25,889. 

■  The  typical  suburban  Bexar  County  owner  had  a  much  higher 
income,  $36,518. 


Housing  costs  for  owners  as  a  percentage  of  income  were  similar  in 
the  county  and  the  city,  as  suburban  owners  had  higher  housing  costs  in 
addition  to  higher  incomes. 

■  The  typical  homeowner  in  Bexar  County  spent  $540  on  hous- 
ing, compared  to  $309  for  city  homeowners. 

■  As  a  result,  20  percent  of  homeowners  spent  more  than  30 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing  in  both  the  city  and  the 
suburbs. 
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I  Suburban  Bexar  County 


$25,070 


gure  6:  Annual  Income,  All  Owners  and  Renters  in 
San  Antonio  and  Suburban  Bexar  County,  1 990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Anlonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


City  owners  had  lower  housing  costs  in  part  because  they  were  more 
Iil<ely  to  have  paid  off  their  mortgage. 

■  Nearly  half,  46  percent,  ofcity  owners  owned  their  homes  free 
and  clear. 

■  32  percent  of  suburban  dwellers  had  paid  off  their  mortgages. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  more  city  owners  owed  nothing  for 
their  houses  also  meant  that  they  had  lived  at  the  same  place  longer  and 
that  their  houses  were  older. 

■  The  median  age  for  a 
house  was  29  years  in  the 
city  and  1 4  years  in  other 
parts  of  Bexar  County. 

■  As  a  result,  29  percent  of 
owner-occupied  houses  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio 
had  physical  problems, 
compared  to  just  7  per- 
cent throughout  the  rest 
of  Bexar  County. 

■  Overcrowded  houses 
were  also  more  prevalent 
in  the  city,  5  percent  of 
city  houses,  compared  to 
2  percent  of  suburban 
houses. 


Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


Figure  7:  Percent  of  All  Units  with  Physical  Problems, 
San  Antonio  and  Suburban  Bexar  County,  1 990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


Figure  8:  Percent  of  All  Households  that  Are 

Overcrowded,  San  Antonio  and 

Suburban  Bexar  County,  1990 
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City  renters  have  more  problems:  Like  owners,  renters  also 
encountered  housing  of  lower  quality  in  the  city  than  in  suburban  areas. 

■  Physical  problems  were  found  in  24  percent  of  city  renter 
households,  compared  to  9  percent  in  the  suburbs. 

■  City  units  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  overcrowded,  8 
percent  of  all  units,  compared  to  3  percent  of  suburban  units. 


'Rankings  are  among  29  cities,  first 
being  the  highest  percentage. 

Source:  A  Status  Report  on  Hunger 
arui  Homelessness  in  American  Cities: 
1992. 


Figure  9:  Demographic  Characteristics 
of  the  Homeless  in  San  Antonio,  1992 


Percentage 

Rank* 

Members  of  families 

54  percent 

3 

Single  men 

29  percent 

27 

Single  women 

11  percent 

12 

Mentally  ill 

42  percent 

5 

Substance  abusers 

22  percent 

24 

Employed 

1 9  percent 

8 

Veterans 

24  percent 

10 

The  ethnicity  of  the  San  Antonio  homeless  was  44  percent 

Hispanic,  28  percent  white,  22  percent  African-American, 

and  6  percent  other. 

Among  the  homeless  families,  80  percent  were  headed  by 

a  single  parent,  ranking  16th. 

65  percent  of  the  members  of  homeless  families  were 

children,  ranking  17th. 
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The  homeless:  As  mentioned  before,  the  American  Housing  Sur- 
vey does  not  include  the  homeless  in  its  calculations.  Nevertheless,  this 
population  remains  one  of  the  most  visible  reminders  of  the  low-income 
housing  crisis. 

In  1992  the  homeless  population  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  was 
estimated  to  be  8,546.*  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  releases  an 
annual  report  on  the  demographic  profile  of  this  population.  The  most 
recent  edition,  released  in  December  1992,  found  that  San  Antonio's 
homeless  population  included  more  families,  employed  individuals,  and 
mentally  ill  persons,  and  fewer  single  men  and  substance  abusers  in 
comparison  with  the  homeless  in  other  cities.*  ■ 
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The  formidable  factors  with  which  poor  households 
must  contend  underscore  the  need  for  housing  assis- 
tance. Help  is  available  from  the  public,  private,  and 
non-profit  sectors,  and  this  assistance  comes  from 
the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  Nevertheless,  ef- 
forts to  help  poor  households  find  decent  affordable 
housing  fall  far  short  of  the  true  need. 
Additionally,  income  support  programs,  while  not 
directed  specifically  towards  housing,  can  also  improve  a  family's  living 
conditions.  Texas,  however,  has  traditionally  provided  very  little  in  this 
area,  a  situation  that  shows  no  sign  of  changing.  Poor  families  also  endure 
a  higher  tax  burden  in  Texas  than  in  almost  any  other  state,  further 
inhibiting  their  search  for  a  solution  to  their  pressing  housing  needs. 


Declining  assistance:  A  great  deal  of  the  declining  or  stagnating 
fortunes  of  poor  households  comes  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  activity  in 
housing  development  by  the  federal  government  Even  though  it  is  vitally 
important  for  other  groups  to  actively  pursue  the  expansion  of  housing 
assistance,  the  federal  government  commands  resources  much  greater 

than  other  sectors  are  able  or  will- 
ing to  commit 

Unfortunately,  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  to  poor 
households  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  need  for  housing  aid. 
In  1977,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
assisted  375,000  new  poor  renter  households.  By  1 98 1 ,  however,  only 
178,434  new  households  received  assistance.  This  trend  has  continued, 
with  an  average  of  1 05,540  new  households  receiving  assistance  since 
1981,  compared  to  an  average  of  3 15,863  from  1977  to  1980.  This  67 
percent  decrease  in  assistance  has  had  major  implications  for  low-income 
renters.  Had  low-rent  housing  aid  remained  at  the  1977-1980  level 
throughout  the  past  1 3  years,  another  2.7  million  households  would  have 
benefited.' 


Less  than  half  receive  aid  in  San  Antonio:  In  1990, 35  percent  of 
poor  renters  received  housing  assistance  from  government  sources.  This 
is  an  increase  from  the  32  percent  who  benefited  from  housing  subsidies 
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Figure  1:  New  HUD  Low-Income  Housing  Unit 
Commitments,  1 977-1 993* 


400 
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Source:  1993  Green  Book. 


in  1986.  Very  little  assistance  is  available  for  owners.  Between  1988  and 
1 990, 1 4,800  poor  owners  made  major  repairs  to  their  homes.  Just  200 
of  those  owners  received  a  low-interest  loan  or  grant  for  the  repairs. 

Total  expenditures:  According  to  the  City  of  San  Antonio's  own 
estimates,  2,500  households  formed  each  year  in  the  city  could  require 
housing  assistance.^  This  does  not  include  existing  households  plagued  by 
affordability  and  housing  quality  problems.  Yet  the  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  accounting  available  says  that  in  fiscal  year  1 992  only  743 
households  were  helped  in  San  Antonio.' 

Undoubtedly,  the  expense  of  housing  makes  massive  expenditures 
from  local  sources  prohibitive.  In  1 992,  $55.8  million  was  spent  on  low- 
income  housing  in  San  Antonio.  Of  that,  $37.4  million  came  from  federal 
sources,  $  1 3.8  million  was  fix)m  the  private  sector,  and  $4.7  million  came 
from  state  and  local  sources,  including  city  government  and  non-profit 
organizations.*  i 

Community  Development  Block  Grant:  The  City  of  San  Antonio 
spends  about  a  third  of  its  federal  money  from  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  on  housing.  Since  1 987,  the  city  has  spent 
$39  million  of  these  federal  funds  on  housing.'  Most  of  the  activity  made 
possible  from  CDBG  funds  is  carried  out  by  the  San  Antonio  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services. 

HOME  and  HOPE:  Two  relatively  new  programs  from  HUD  are 
HOME  and  HOPE  (Homeownership  Opportunities  for  People  Every- 
where). HOME,  which  is  not  an  acronym,  provides  federal  grants  to  state 
and  local  governments.  This  money  is  then  used  for  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  or  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation  and  constraction  of  both  rental 


2,500  households 
formed  each  year  in  the 
city  could  require 
housing  assistance,  yet 
in  1992  only  743 
households  were  helped 
in  San  Antonio. 
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Figure  2:  Community  Development  Block  Grant 

Expenditures  on  Housing,  San  Antonio,  1 987-1 994* 
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25,000  families  in  Bexar 
County  can  expect  to 
wait  up  to  six  years  for 
one  of  die  8,500  Section 
8  units  in  the  county. 


and  ownership  housing.  In  the  two 
years  of  its  existence,  HOME  has 
provided  $11.1  million  in  housing 
assistance  in  San  Antonio.^ 

HOPE  provides  funds  for  ten- 
ant purchases  of  public  housing  units, 
combines  traditional  public  housing 
with  support  programs  for  special 
populations,  and  preserves  feder- 
ally assisted  rental  units  for  low- 
income  use.  In  fiscal  1 992,  HOPE 
provided  $295,000  in  assistance.' 

San  Antonio  Housing  Trust: 

Partly  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  fedeial  government,  local  groups 
have  tried  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  available  housing  assistance. 
In  1 988  the  City  of  San  Antonio  established  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Trust  with  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  local  cable  television  company. 
Since  1 990  the  Housing  Trust  has  participated  in  the  developrnent  of  706 
units  for  low-income  households  in  San  Antonio.  The  Housing  Trust  has 
spent  $2.9  million  on  these  projects,  and  has  leveraged  $8  million  from 
other  public  sources  and  $  1 6  million  from  the  private  sector.* 

San  Antonio  Housing  Authority:  The  primary  provider  of  assis- 
tance for  renters  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority,  which  serves  low-income  renters  in  San  Antonio.  The  housing 
authority  assists  about  15,000  households,  but  its  waiting  list  is  much 
larger.  In  August  1 993,  some  24, 1 8 1  families  were  on  the  waiting  list  for 
the  Section  8  housing  program  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority. 
Section  8  housing  is  subsidized  housing  integrated  into  neighborhoods 
outside  of  public  housing  developments.  Figures  from  a  month  earlier 
accentuate  the  rapid  growth  in  families  seeking  this  type  of  housing.  In 
July,  20,7 1 7  families  awaited  Section  8  housing.'The  housing  authority 
administers  only  about  7,000  Section  8  units.  A  family  can  expect  to  wait 
between  five  and  six  years  for  a  Section  8  unit.'" 

The  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  also  manages  about  8,032 
conventional  housing  units,  which  are  located  in  multi-family  public  hous- 
ing developments.  Typically  between  2,000  and  3,000  families  are  on  the 
waiting  list  for  this  type  of  housing,  and  they  can  expect  to  wait  three  to  six 
months  before  being  placed,  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  family."  A 
report  by  the  City  of  San  Antonio  said  in  1992  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority  had  1 ,262  very  low-income  households  on  its  conventional  unit 
waiting  list '^ 

Besides  their  unavailability,  units  in  publichousing  developments  are 
also  in  need  of  repair.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  $  145  million 
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would  be  needed  to  modernize  and  rehabilitate  the  public  housing  inven- 
tory in  San  Antonio." 

Housing  Authority  of  Bexar  County:  Another  housing  provider  in 
the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  is  the  Housing  Authority  of  Bexar 
County,  which  administers  1,500  Section  8  units  in  Bexar  County  outside 
of  the  city  limits.  As  in  San  Antonio,  Section  8  housing  is  in  short  supply, 
with  1 ,000  families  on  the  waiting  list,  resulting  in  a  wait  of  one  to  five 
years.  The  Housing  Authority  of  Bexar  County  has  not  issued  new 
subsidies  for  three-bedroom  units  since  1987." 

Families  face  barriers:  Housing  in  public  housing  developments 
and  in  Section  8  units  is  less  available  for  families  with  children  than  for 
smaller  households.  In  all  instances  families  that  need  more  than  two 
bedrooms  encounter  waiting  periods  typically  six  months  to  several  years 
induration. 

Homeless  families  with  children  face  the  same  barriers,  as  almost  all 
emergency  shelters  separate  children  from  their  parents  and  spouses  from 
each  other.  Therefore,  while  most  poor  households  have  needs  of  some 
type,  the  special  needs  of  families  are  most  neglected. 

Borrowing  opportunities:  Financial  institutions  have  a  large  role  to 
play  in  enabling  poor  households  to  own  homes.  San  Antonio  has  more 
than  1 00  banks,  credit  unions,  and  savings  and  loans,  most  of  which  lend 
money  for  mortgages  and  other  housing  related  expenses.  Recording  ail 
lending  activity  by  these  institutions  would  be  time-consuming,  but  bank 
participation  can  be  represented  in  an  extremely  limited  fashion  through 
an  examination  of  the  lending  records  of  some  of  San  Antonio's  larger 
banks. 

In  1992  five  banks  received  96  applications  for  loans  totaling  $2.2 
million  from  households  with  incomes  under  80  percent  of  the  median 
income  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Of  those  requests,  54  were  accepted, 
representing  $953,000  in  loans.''        » 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank:  Since  1 990,  about  $24.8  million  has 
been  spent  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  (FHLB).  Through  October  1992 
the  FHLB  had  funded  the  development  of  3,360  rental  and  3,421 
throughout  the  five-state  area.'* 

Cash  benefits  meager  in  Texas:  Thousands  of  poor  families  have 
little  access  to  the  banking  system  because  of  their  lack  of  income  and 
financial  resources.  For  some  households  cash  benefits  may  provide  the 
majority  of  income.  Texas,  however,  has  some  of  the  lowest  cash  benefits 
in  the  country.  For  instance.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  pays  a  maximum  of  $1 84  a  month  for  a  family  of  three.  This 
amount  of  money,  which  has  not  changed  since  1986,  represented  21 


It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  $145 
million  would  be 
needed  to  modernize 
and  rehabilitate  the 
public  housing 
inventory  in 
San  Antonio. 


In  all  situations 
involving  housings 
families  with  children 
have  the  fewest  options. 


The  Housing  Authority 
of  Bexar  County  has  not 
issued  new  subsidies  for 
three-bedroom  units 
since  1987. 
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Figure  3:  Percent  of  Income  Spent  on  Property  Taxes, 
by  Household  income,  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area, 

1990 
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Source:  American  Housing  Survey  for 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  in 
1990. 


percent  of  the  federal  poverty  line 
in  1990." 

The  other  major  cash  assistance 
program  in  Texas  is  Supplemental 
Security  Licome  (SSI),  available  to 
poor  persons  who  are  elderiy,  blind, 
or  disabled.  The  basic  SSI  grant  is 
provided  by  the  federal  government, 
but  fell  26  percent  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  1990.  Many  states  thus 
choose  to  augment  the  SSI  grant, 
however  Texas  is  not  among  them. 
The  maximum  SSI  grant  that  an 
elderly  person  living  alone  in  Texas 
could  receive  in  1990  was  $386." 
The  median  housing  costs  for  an 
elderly  renter  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  in  1990  was 
$306,  and  for  a  poor  renter  the  typical  cost  was  $276.  This  means  that 
the  typical  housing  costs  for  an  elderly  renter  would  consume  79  percent 
of  an  SSI  recipient's  grant,  and  the  housing  costs  of  the  typical  poor 
renter  would  take  72  percent  of  this  income. 
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The  typical  owner 
household  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan 
area  with  an  income 
under  $5,000  spent  8.9 
percent  of  its  income  on 
property  taxes  in  1990. 

This  tax  burden  is 
more  than  four  times  the 
overall  rate  for  the 
metropolitan  area,  and 
nearly  seven  times  the 
burden  experienced  by 
households  with 
incomes  over  $120,000. 


Tax  burdens:  While  not  commonly  viewed  as  a  form  of  governmen- 
tal assistance,  taxation  is  certainly  govemment  activity  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  As  any  homeowner  would  readily  say,  taxes  are  one  pitfall  of 
having  a  home.  In  fact  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice,  a  tax  analysis  organization 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  says  that  polls  regularly  find  the  property  tax  to  be 
the  most  unpopular  tax.'* 

In  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area,  poor  owners  are  the  most 
justified  in  complaining  about  property  taxes,  as  they  have  the  highest 
property  tax  burden  of  all  homeowners.  The  American  Housing  Survey 
does  not  specify  the  percentage  of  income  that  a  household  pays  in  taxes, 
but  the  survey's  data  can  be  used  in  calculations  to  give  fairly  good 
approximations  of  tax  burdens. 

The  typical  owner  household  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
with  an  income  under  $5,000  spent  8.9  percent  of  its  income  on  property 
taxes  in  1 990.  This  tax  burden  is  more  than  four  times  the  overall  rate  for 
the  metropolitan  area,  2  percent,  and  nearly  seven  times  the  burden 
experienced  by  households  with  incomes  over  $  1 20,000,  who  pay  only 
1 .3  percent  of  their  income  in  property  taxes. 

San  Antonio's  low-income  owners  are  hurt  by  regressive  property 
taxes  throughout  Texas  that  in  1 99 1  took  7.6  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
poorest  fifth  of  all  Texans.  This  level  of  taxation  was  far  above  the 
property  tax  burden  of  any  other  income  group  in  Texas,  including  the 
richest  1  percent  offamilies,  who  paid  just  U  percent  oftheir  income  on 
property  taxes.*  This  tax  rate  is  above  the  national  average  of  5.4 
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7.5%  - 


5.0%  - 


2.5%  - 


0.0% 


percent  for  low-income  families, 
and  is  the  fourth-highest  among  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia^' 

Tax  relief  insufficient:  Most 
states  have  measures  to  protect  low- 
income  households  from  paying  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  in- 
come on  state  and  local  taxes.  One 
method  of  increasing  tax  equity  is 
through  circuit  breakers,  where 
low-income  households  receive  a 
rebate  if  their  property  taxes  are 
too  high  in  relation  to  their  income. 
A  few  states  have  enacted  other 
programs  to  protect  renters  from 
property  taxes,  which  are  passed 
on  by  landlords  when  determining  rents.  Texas  is  among  2 1  states  without 
circuit  breakers,  and  the  state  has  no  credit  for  renters.^ 

Texas  does  have,  however,  a  homestead  exemption,  which  exempts 
$5,000  in  property  value  for  all  homes  from  taxation.  This  exemption 
enables  households  to  save  a  few  dollars,  depending  on  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  a  house  is  located  and  the  entities  with  taxing  authority  on  that 
property. 

For  instance,  homeowners  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District,  one  of  1 2  locally  run  districts  in  Bexar  County,  can  expect  to 
save  about  $75  annually  through  the  homestead  exemption.  An  owner  of 
a  house  of  median  value  in  the  district,  $38,403,  will  pay  a  total  of  $506  in 
taxes.  This  represents  the  district's  tax  rate  of  1.5134  percent  on  the 
taxable  value  of  the  house,  $33,403.  Owners  who  are  disabled  and 
elderly  can  receive  additional  exemptions  of  $1 8,000,  enabling  them  to 
save  more,  a  maximum  of  $272  annually  in  taxes,  or  $23  a  month." 
Schools  are  among  several  property  taxingjentities,  which  include  cities, 
hospital  and  community  college  districts,  and  others. 

Despite  the  homestead  exemption,  poor  owners  throughout  Texas 
pay  property  taxes  that  they  cannot  afford.  As  long  as  property  taxes 
remain  a  major  source  of  public  revenue,  this  situation  will  continue.  This 
suggests  a  need  for  tax  reform  in  Texas,  but  that  is  a  topic  for  another 
paper.  ■ 


Figure  4:  Percent  of  Income  Spent  on  Property  Taxes, 
by  Household  income,  Texas,  1991 


Top  1% 


Income  Level 


Source:  A  Far  Cry  From  Fair:  CTJ's 
Guide  to  Stale  Tax  Reform. 


In  1991  property  taxes 
in  Texas  took  7.6 
percent  of  the  income 
of  the  poorest  fifth  of  all 
Texans.  This  was  the 
fourth-highest  level 
nationally. 
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home  provides  more  than  shelter.  The  normal 
expectation  among  Americans  is  that  a  home 
should  be  a  place  to  strengthen  family  values, 
nurturejchildren,  socialize,  relax,  study,  or  sleep. 
In  short,  we  expect  our  homes  to  be  the  central 
location  of  many  of  our  most  important  and 
private  moments,  and  as  such  housing  is  a  signif- 
icant factor  in  all  of  our  lives. 


Time  to  act:  As  this  report  vividly  states,  housing  for  many  poor 
families  performs  few  of  these  functions.  The  pressures  affecting  poor 
households  reach  past  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  their  homes. 
Overcrowded  housing  reduces  privacy,  and  makes  many  activities  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible.  We  hope  that  our  children  study  so  that  they  will 
succeed  in  school  and  later  in  the  work  place.  When  a  child  heads  to  a 
crowded  home  after  the  school  day,  however,  that  child  may  not  be  able 
to  study  effectively. 

The  lack  of  plumbing  can  trigger  problems  with  hygiene  that  can 
cause  illness.  Other  health  hazards  include  heating  and  cooling  systems 

that  have  not  operated  either 


Kj|iorv  and 
endations 


through  the  breakdown  of  equip- 
ment or  the  failure  to  pay  a  utility 
bill,  and  rodent  infestation.  Exposed 
wiring,  holes  and  cracks  in  the  walls 
and  floors,  and  peeling  paint  can 
cause  tragic  consequences  for  those 
in  the  home. 

For  instance,  overcrowded  housing  has  been  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis, an  airborne  disease  transmitted  by  breathing.  Crowded  condi- 
tions help  tuberculosis  spread,  as  it  recently  has  in  San  Antonio  and  in 
other  places  throughout  the  United  States. 

Inadequate  housing  is  a  pressing  social  issue  that  demands  immediate 
attention  and  action.  Low-income  housing  requires  a  commitment  from 
government,  financial  institutions,  developers,  and  neighborhood  associa- 
tions. Placing  such  urgency  and  priority  on  low-income  housing  is  the  first 
step  to  substantially  improving  the  lives  of  those  who  regularly  endure 
stresses  as  a  result  of  their  housing  situation.  More  specific  recommenda- 
tions follow. 
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Establish  and  follow  substantive  housing  policies  for  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  and  other  regions  of  the  metropolitan  area.  With- 
out a  clear  strategy  for  addressing  housing  problems,  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  improve  the  situation,  and  an  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  challenges  that  low-income  housing  deficiencies  present,  the  situation 
of  poor  households  will  not  change.  All  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for 
poor  families,  whether  consolidation  of  housing  service  providers  or 
decentralization  of  activity,  will  be  hampered  unless  this  fundamental 
realization  occurs. 

Greatly  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  rental  housing 
through  an  expansion  of  the  Section  8  program.  Unaffordable 
housing  is  the  primary  financial  threat  that  poor  households  face.  Section 
8  rental  assistance  addresses  that  problem,  but  the  cunnent  supply  of  units 
is  grossly  inadequate.  The  severe  shortage  in  Section  8  housing  in  San 
Antonio  follows  the  national  pattern.  Currently  only  about  one  in  four 
eligible  families  in  the  city  have  access  to  Section  8  housing,  and  many  of 
them  will  wait  years  before  getting  a  unit. 

Making  Section  8  housing  available  to  all  families  with  incomes  below 
the  median  area  income  and  in  unaffordable  housing  would  guarantee 
affordable  housing  to  those  who  most  need  it,  a  much  different  situation 
than  what  currently  exists.  Additionally,  increasing  Section  8  housing  and 
dispersing  it  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  would  provide  an  escape 
fix)m  poverty  for  many  families.  Research  has  shown  that  integrating  low- 
income  families  in  stable  neighborhoods  greatly  enhances  their  chances  of 
success  in  work  and  school,  and  effectively  reduces  reliance  on  public 
assistance. 

Redefine  the  fair  market  rent  as  established  by  the  federal 
government  to  reflect  the  realities  of  the  San  Antonio  market.  This 
is  especially  important  now,  as  apartment  occupancy  has  increased 
dramatically  in  San  Antonio  in  recent  years,  and  rental  rates  show  no  sign 
of  slowingtheirupward  shift.  t 

Fair  market  rent  is  the  rental  rate  tnat  landlords  receive  when  they 
participate  in  the  Section  8  program.  Because  San  Antonio  and  nearby 
rural  counties  are  combined  in  determining  fair  market  rent  for  the  city,  the 
rent  that  local  landlords  can  charge  is  significantly  lower  than  the  going 
rate  for  rental  properties.  Basing  fair  market  rent  on  the  rates  for  San 
Antonio  instead  of  a  regional  standard  would  increase  the  subsidy  HUD 
provides  to  landlords.  This  would  offer  greater  incentive  to  those  with 
rental  properties  to  participate  in  Section  8,  resulting  in  more  units  for 
families. 

Encourage  the  expansion  and  increase  financial  support  for 
HUD's  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program.  Family  Self-Sufficiency  is 
a  new  initiative  thai  strives  to  refocus  public  housing  onto  its  original 
purpose:  providing  transitional  housing.  This  program  combines  support 


The  benefits  of  Section 
8  housing  include  the 
availability  of  affordable 
housing  and  the 
increased  probability 
that  an  impoverished 
family  will  be  able  to 
escape  poverty. 


Basing  fair  market  rent 
on  the  rates  for  San 
Antonio  instead  of  a 
regional  standard  would 
offer  greater  incentive 
to  those  with  rental 
properties  to  participate 
in  Section  8,  resulting  in 
more  units  for  families. 
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In  1932,  the  Texas 
homestead  tax 
exemption  was  worth 
about  $28,000  In  1992 
dollars. 


Partnerships  between 
non-profit  and  private 
organizations  to  operate 
low-income  rental 
housing  would  increase 
the  supply  of  low- 
income  housing  and 
provide  tax  breaks  to 
businesses. 


services  and  training  with  traditional  public  housing  to  lead  families  to  self- 
sufficiency.  Such  initiatives  that  seek  to  end  poverty  through  comnutment 
and  sacrifice  from  participants  should  have  high  priority. 

Increase  the  number  of  home  ownership  incentive  programs. 

Several  banks  offer  creative  ways  to  enable  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  purchase  homes.  These  methods  include  waiving  fees  associat- 
ed with  home  purchases  and  underwriting  loans.  Such  efforts  from 
financial  institutions  are  vital  to  increasing  home  ownership. 

Provide  one-year  tax  abatements  to  low-income  homeowners 
who  increase  the  taxable  valine  of  their  property  th^'.ugh  home 
improvements.  This  might  reduc$  the  stock  of  physically  deficient  hous- 
ing among  owners.  Poor  owners  are  inhibited  from  improving  the  quality 
of  their  residence  because  in  doing  so  they  would  incur  construction 
expenses  and  additional  taxes.  If  owners  of  homes  not  exceeding  a 
/certain  value — perhaps  $30,000 — would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
added  value  of  their  home  until  one  year  following  the  completion  of  the 
improvement  made  to  their  residence,  owners  would  be  more  able  to 
enhance  the  physical  quality  of  their  home. 

Devote  more  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
resources  to  housing.  The  largest  source  of  funds  for  housing  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  is  CDBG,  however  only  a  third  of  all  ODBG  money 
goes  to  housing.  Placing  a  higher  emphasis  on  housing  would  benefit 
hundreds  of  families  annually. 

Increase  the  homestead  exemption  from  $5,000  to  a  level  that 
would  more  effectively  protect  poor  homeowners  from  regressive 
property  taxes.  When  Texas  became  a  staie  in  1 845,  it  established  the 
homestead  exemption,  becoming  the  first  state  to  formally  exclude  prop- 
erty from  taxation.  Since  then,  Texas  has  slowly  lost  its  position  as  a 
leader  in  property  tax  progressiveness,  as  the  exemption  has  not  in- 
creased substantially  in  several  decades  and  rising  home  values  have 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  exemption.  In  1 932,  the  exemption  was 
worth  about  $28,000  in  1 992  dollars.  A  more  equitable  exemption  for 
the  present  would  be  between  $25,000  and  $30,000,  a  level  comparable 
with  what  some  other  states  offer.  Such  a  policy  move  would  protect 
many  poor  owners,  especially  those  with  fixed  incomes,  who  could  face 
the  threat  of  tax  foreclosure  on  their  property. 

Enable  non-profit  organizations  to  develop  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  to  establish  and  operate  low-income  rental 
housing.  Presently  there  are  projects  that  benefit  from  non-profit/for- 
profit  participation,  such  as  the  construction  of  units  through  San  Antonio 
Housing  Tmst.  Nevertheless,  few  arrangements  exist  whereby  non-profit 
and  private  interests  jointly  manage  completed  rental  properties. 
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Such  a  strategy,  already  pursued  in  other  states,  combines  the  prima- 
ry concerns  of  both  types  of  organizations.  Non-profit  groups  can  pro- 
vide housing  for  low-income  households,  and  businesses  enjoy  tax  breaks. 

Eliminate  the  myths  surrounding  low-income  housing  and 
homelessness  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with  these  issues.  Most 
poor  households  do  not  receive  housing  assistance  of  any  kind.  The 
majority  of  homeless  persons  in  San  Antonio  are  members  of  families. 
The  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  homeless  population  is  children. 
Many  homeless  persons  work.  Understanding  these  and  other  realities 
will  benefit  any  measures  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  outlined  in  this 
report. 

Provide  emergency  housing  to  strengthen  family  cohesiveness 
for  those  that  suddenly  find  themselves  without  shelter.  San  Anto- 
nio, like  almost  every  city,  does  not  have  emergency  housing  units  that 
meet  the  special  needs  of  families.  This  is  especially  relevant  in  San 
Antonio,  given  the  characteristics  of  the  city's  homeless  population.  Too 
often  a  family  can  find  itself  homeless  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  loss  of 
employment.  These  families  may  be  homeless  for  a  short  time,  and  need 
to  remain  together  in  this  traumatic  period.  In  this  situation,  however, 
homeless  shelters  frequently  separate  children  from  parents,  and  spouses 
are  separated  from  each  other  as  well. 

Emergency  housing  addressing  this  issue  would  enable  families  to  stay 
together.  The  most  plausible  way  that  this  would  happen  would  be  to 
purchase  vacant  housing  that  still  exists  in  San  Antonio.  The  emergency 
family  housing  could  be  managed  by  a  governmental  or  non-profit  group. 

The  future:  While  the  problems  described  in  this  refxjrt  and  ad- 
dressed in  these  recommendations  have  many  effects,  they  have  two 
related  causes:  low  incomes  and  poverty.  As  a  result,  a  home  reflects  the 
financial  condition  of  a  family,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  economic  climate 
of  the  surrounding  area.  So  while  it  is  crucial  to  address  the  housing  needs 
of  low-income  households,  it  is  also  important  to  examine  the  economic 
opportunities,  or  lack  thereof,  that  wduld  enable  families  to  earn  the 
income  that  will  allow  them  to  occupy  and  maintain  affordable  and  decent 
homes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conditions  under  which  a  substantial  proportion 
of  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  live  suggest  that 
waiting  to  improve  low-income  housing  following  a  period  of  economic 
growth  would  not  be  sufficient.  Structural  deficiencies  in  the  San  Antonio 
economy  will  require  decades  of  commitment  and  a  higher  priority  placed 
on  human  development.  The  complexity  of  low-income  housing  and  the 
expense  required  to  remedy  the  situation  require  that  any  meaningful 
intervention  consist  of  adequate  resources  applied  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 
Without  promptly  taking  such  action,  the  situation  will  not  improve  and 
promises  to  get  worse.  ■ 


San  Antonio,  like  almost 
every  city,  does  not 
have  emergency 
housing  units  that  meet 
the  special  needs  of 
families. 


The  conditions  under 
which  a  substantial 
proportion  of 
households  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan 
area  live  suggest  that 
waiting  to  improve  low- 
income  housing 
following  a  period  of 
economic  growth  would 
not  be  sufficient. 
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American  Housing  Survey 
The  44  metropolitan  areas  listed  below  are  surveyed  individually 
every  four  years,  and  the  data  a^e  later  released  in  American  Housing 
Surveys  for  these  particular  areasJ. 


Surveyed  in  1989 

Boston 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Fort  Worth- Arlington 

Los  Angeles  County 

Minneapolis-St  Paul 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

San  Francisco-Oakland 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

Washington,  D.C. 

Surveyed  in  1991 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Columbus 

Hartford 

Houston 

New  York-Nassau-Suffolk 

Northern  New  Jersey 

St.  Louis 

San  Diego 

Seattle-Tacoma 

*Data  not  yet  published. 


Surveyed  in  1990 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Kansas  City 

Miami-Ft.  Lauderdale 

New  Orleans 

Orange  County 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Riverside-San  Bernardino 

Rochester 

San  Antonio 

Surveyed  in  1992* 

Birmingham 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach 

Oklahoma  City 

Providence 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Jose 
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Surveyed  Metropolitan  Areas  and  Cities 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  surveys  selected  cities  for 
its  report  on  hunger  and  homelessness,  which  is  usually  released  in 
December.  The  29  cities  analyzed  in  the  1 992  report  are  listed  below. 


Alexandria 
Boston 

Charleston 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 


New  Orleans 
New  York  City 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Portland 
Saint  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Santa  Monica 
Seattle 
Trenton 
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housing  costs:  For  owner-occupied  units,  housing  costs  include  monthly 
payments  for  all  mortgages,  or  installment  loans  or  contracts,  real  estate 
taxes,  property  insurance,  homeowners  association  fee,  mobile  home 
park  fee,  land  rent,  utilities,  fuels,  and  garbage  and  trash  collection. 

For  renter-occupied  units,  monthly  housing  costs  include  the  contract 
rent  plus  the  estimated  average  monthly  cost  of  utilities  and  fuels,  property 
insurance,  mobile  home  rent,  and  garbage  and  trash  collection  if  these 
costs  are  the  responsibility  of  th'e  renter. 

I 
housing  unit:  A  house,  an  apartment,  a  group  of  rooms,  or  a  single  room 
occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living  quarters. 

household:  All  persons  who  occupy  a  housing  unit.  By  definition,  the 
count  of  households  is  the  same  as  the  count  of  occupied  housing  units. 

income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  reported  for  wage  and  salary  income, 
interest  or  dividends.  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement  income,  public 
assistance  or  welfare  payments,  alimony  or  child  support,  and  all  other 
money  income.  The  figure  represents  the  amount  of  income  received 
before  deductions  including  personal  income  taxes.  Social  Security,  union 
dues,  bond  purchases,  health  insurance  premiums,  and  Medicare. 

low-income  renters:  Renter  households  with  an  income  below  $  1 0,000 
in  1 990  dollars.  This  definition  was  developed  for  this  study  only  and 
differs  from  the  official  definition  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

low-rent  units:  Rental  living  quarters  with  housing  costs  of  less  than 
$250  a  month  in  1 990  dol  lars. 

other  relative:  All  persons  related  to  the  householder  by  blood,  mar- 
riage, or  adoption  except  a  spouse  or  an  individual's  own  children  under 
the  age  of  18. 

overcrowded  housing:  Living  quarters  containing  more  than  one  person 
per  room. 

physically  deficient  housing:  Living  quarters  with  at  least  one  moder- 
ate or  severe  physical  problem,  such  as  the  lack  of  complete  plumbing, 
unreliable  heating,  lack  of  electricity,  exposed  wiring,  and  maintenance 
problems  like  water  leaks,  holes,  peeling  paint,  or  evidence  of  rats. 
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poverty:  Officially,  families  and  unrelated  individuals  are  classified  as 
being  above  or  below  the  poverty  level  using  the  poverty  index  originated 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  revised  twice  since  then.  The 
poverty  index  is  based  solely  on  money  income  and  does  not  reflect  that 
many  low-income  persons  receive  non-cash  benefits  like  food  stamps, 
Medicaid,  and  public  housing.  The  index  is  higher  for  large  households, 
and  is  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 

Questions  concerning  income  are  not  as  detailed  in  the  American 
Housing  Survey  as  they  are  in  other  studies  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  In  addition,  poverty  is  defined  differently  in  the  American  Hous- 
ing Survey.  As  a  result,  poverty  figures  in  the  American  housing  Survey 
are  generally  lower  than  official  estimates. 

1 990  Poverty  Thresholds 

Household  Size  Income 

1  $6,652 

2  8,509 

3  10,419 

4  13,359 

5  15.792 

6  17,839 

7  20,241 

8  22.582 

9  26.848 

San  Antonio  metropolitan  area:  In  1 990  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area  included  all  of  Bexar.  Guadalupe,  and  Comal  counties. 

subfamily:  A  married  couple  with  or  without  children — or  one  parent 
with  one  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  18  who  has  never  been 
married — living  in  a  household  and  related  to  the  householder  or  the 
householder's  spouse. 

\ 
unaflbrdable  housing:  Living  quarters  that  consume  more  than  30 

percent  of  a  household's  income,  according  to  guidelines  developed  by 

the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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statist!^.* 


San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area 


(numbers  in  thousands) 


Households 

Owners 
Renters 


455.8 

274.4 
180.8 


60  percent 
40  percent 


Location  of  All  Households   1 

San  Antonio  293.1 

Balance  of  BexarCounty  124.3 

Guadalupe  County*  22.0 

Comal  County*  15.8 

Ethnicity  of  All  Households 

White  238.6 

Hispanic  180.5 

Black  28.8 

Other  7.2 


65  percent 
27  percent 

5  percent 
3  percent 

% 
52  percent 
40  percent 

6  percent 
2  percent 


Poor  Households  87.2 

Owners  36.0 

Renters  51.2 


(19  percent  poverty  rate) 

( 1 3  percent  poverty  rate) 
(28  percent  poverty  rate) 


Location  of  Poor  Households 

San  Antonio  70.4 

Balance  of  Bexar  County  11.9 

Guadalupe  County*  2.5 

Comal  County*  2.3 


(24  percent  poverty  rate) 
( 1 0  percent  poverty  rate) 
( 1 1  percent  poverty  rate) 
( 1 5  percent  poverty  rate) 


Characteristics  of  Poor  Households 


(68  percent  of  poor  households) 
(62  percent  of  poor  owners) 
(72  percent  of  poor  renters) 
( 1 8  percent  of  poor  households) 
( 1 8  percent  of  poor  o  w  ners) 
( 1 7  percent  of  poor  renters) 
(39  percent  of  poor  households) 
(47  percent  of  poor  owners) 
(33  percent  of  poor  renters) 


♦Guadalupe  and  Comal  county  samples  are  subject  to  high  margins  of 
error,  and  are  included  only  to  provide  a  general  view  of  housing. 


Unaffordable 

50.8 

Owners 

20.1 

Renters 

30.8 

Overcrowded 

15.5 

Owners 

6.6 

Renters 

8.9 

Physically  deficient 

34.0 

Owners 

16.9 

Renters 

17.1 
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Hispanic  Households 

(numbers  in  thousands) 


Households 

Owners 
Renters 


182.1 

107.7 
74.4 


59  percent 
41  percent 


Location  of  All  Households 

San  Antonio 

Balance  of  Bexar  County 
Guadalupe  County* 
Comal  County* 

Poor  Households  54.6 

Owners  23.7 

Renters  30.8 


149.1 

26.8 

2.9 

3.3 


82  percent 

1 5  percent 

2  percent 

2  percent 


(30  percent  poverty  rate) 

(22  percent  poverty  rate) 
(41  percent  poverty  rate) 


Characteristics  of  Poor  Households 

UnafFordable  29.8        (63  percent  of  poor  households) 

Median  percent  of  income  spent  on  housing:  36  percent 
Overcrowded  14.1         (26  percent  of  poor  households) 

With  other  relatives      21.0        (38  percent  of  poor  households) 
With  subfamilies  6.0        (11  percent  of  poor  households) 

Physically  deficient       27.0        (49  percent  of  poor  households) 

♦Guadalupe  and  Comal  county  samples  are  subject  to  high  margins  of 
error,  and  are  included  only  to  provide  a  general  view  of  housing. 


Housing  Assistance 

(numbers  in  thousands) 

Renters  \ 

Poor  renter  households  receiving  subsidy 

1 7.9  (35  percent  of  poor  renters) 

Owners 

Poor  Owner-Occupied  Units  with  Major  Repairs 
during  the  Past  Two  Years 

14.8(41  percent  of  poor  owners) 

Poor  Owners  Who  Received  a  Low-Interest  Loan  or  Grant 
towards  the  Costs  of  Major  Repairs  in  the  Past  Two  Years 
.2  ( 1  percent  of  poor  owners  with  major  repairs) 
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Black  Households 

(numbers  in  thousands) 


Households 

Owners 
Renters 


28.8 

12.4 
16.4 


% 
43  percent 
57  percent 


Location  of  All  Households  % 

San  Antonio  22.9  80  percent 

Balance  of  Bexar  County  4.8  17  percent 

Guadalupe  County*  .9  3  percent 

Comal  County*  '          .2                 — 


Poor  Households  9.8 

Owners  2.6 

Renters  7. 1 


(34  percent  poverty  rate) 

(2 1 2  percent  poverty  rate) 
(43  percent  poverty  rate) 


Characteristics  of  Poor  Households 

Unaffordable  6.3         (73  percent  of  poor  households) 

Median  percent  of  income  spent  on  housing:  45  percent 
Overcrowded  .7        (7  percent  of  poor  households) 

With  other  relatives        3.2        (33  percent  of  poor  households) 
With  subfamilies  .4        (4  percent  of  poor  households) 

Physically  deficient         3.4        (35  percent  of  poor  households) 


Elderly  Households 

(numbers  in  thousands) 

93.0  % 

73.0        78  percent 
20.0        22  percent 


Households 

Owners 
Renters 


Location  of  All  Households  % 

San  Antonio  118.3  69  percent 

Balance  of  Bexar  County  90.2  20  percent 

Guadalupe  County*  18.0  5  percent 

Comal  County*  12.1  6  percent 


Poor  Households  20.5 

Owners  12.4 

Renters  8.2 


(22  percent  poverty  rate) 

( 1 7  percent  poverty  rate) 
(4 1  percent  poverty  rate) 


•Guadalupe  and  Comal  county  samples  are  subject  to  high  margins  of 
error,  and  are  included  only  to  provide  a  general  view  of  housing. 
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White  Households 

(numbers  in  thousands) 


Households          238.6 

% 

Owners            151.4        63 

percent 

Rentere              87.2        37 

percent 

Location  of  All  Households 

% 

San  Antonio 

118.3 

50  percent 

Balance  of  Bexar  County 

90.2 

38  percent 

Guadalupe  County* 

18.0 

7  percent 

Comal  County* 

12.1 

5  percent 

Poor  Households           21 .7 

(9  percent  poverty  rate) 

Owners'                       9.7 

(6  percent  poverty  rate) 

Renters'                     13.3 

( 1 5  percent  poverty  rate) 

Characteristics  of  Poor  Households' 

Unaffordable  14.7        (64  percent  of  poor  households) 

Median  percent  of  income  spent  on  housing:  53  percent 


Overcrowded 

.7 

(3  percent  of  poor  households) 

With  other  relatives 

3.0 

( 1 3  percent  of  poor  households) 

With  subfamilies 

.2 

(1  percent  of  poor  households) 

Physically  deficient 

3.6 

( 1 6  percent  of  poor  households) 

'Includes  1 ,500  poor  households  of  other  ethnicity. 

Other  Households 

(numbers  in  thousands) 


Households 

Owners 
Renters 


7.2 
3.5 
3.7 


49  percen^ 
51  percent; 


Location  of  All  Households 

San  Antonio  4.2 

Balance  of  Bexar  County  2.6 

Guadalupe  County*  .2 

Comal  County*  .2 


% 

58  percent 

36  percent 

3  percent 

3  percent 


Poor  Households 


1.5  (21  percent  poverty  rate) 


♦Guadalupe  and  Comal  county  samples  are  subject  to  high  margins  of 
error,  and  are  included  only  to  provide  a  general  view  of  housing. 
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Endnotes' 


Executive  Summary 


1.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who  occupy  a  housing  unit. 
By  definition,  the  count  of  households  is  the  same  as  the  count  of 
occupied  housing  units. 

2.  Detroit  had  the  highest  poverty  rate,  32  percent,  among  cities  with 
more  than  750,000  residents  in  1989.  San  Antonio's  rate  of  23  percent 
was  followed  by  those  of  Chicago  (22  percent),  Houston  (2 1  percent), 
and  Philadelphia  (20  percent)J  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Poverty 
Levels,  Rates,  and  Ranks,  Places  of  at  Least  100,000,"  1990  Census. 

3.  The  results  of  the  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990  are  based  on  information  from  3,765 
households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area,  which  included  Bexar, 
Comal,  and  Guadalupe  counties  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Since  then, 
Wilson  County  has  been  added  to  the  San  Antonio  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area. 

4.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  199],  p.  3S. 

5.  The  American  Housing  Survey  includes  44  large  metropolitan  ar- 
eas, 1 1  of  which  are  examined  every  year  so  that  each  metro  area  is 
surveyed  every  four  years.  Comparisons  of  these  44  metropolitan  areas 
appear  in  this  report.  Paul  A.  Leonard  and  Edward  B.  Lazere,  A  Place  to 
Call  Home:  The  Low  Income  Housing  Crisis  in  44  Major  Metropoli- 
tan Areas  (Washington:  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities),  p.  9; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1990,  p.  9. 

6.  The  American  Housing  Survey  provides  detailed  information  for 
black  and  Hispanic  households,  but  not  for  white  households.  For  this 
reason,  information  on  white  households  must  be  estimated  by  subtracting 
data  for  black  and  Hispanic  households  from  all  households  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Non-Hispanic  whites  comprise  97  percent  of  the  non- 
Hispanic  and  non-black  households;  the  other  3  percent  includes  persons 
of  Asian,  Pacific  Island,  or  Native  American  descent  As  there  is  no  way 
to  separate  the  various  races  in  the  non-black  and  non-Hispanic  popula- 
tions, the  most  accurate  estimates  can  be  made  for  the  white  population. 

7.  Ed  Lazere,  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  memorandum,  26 
August  1993. 

8.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991.  p.  42. 

9.  Leonard  and  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home,  p.  66. 
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10.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991.  p.  94. 

11.  Leonard  and  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home.  p.  66;  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, American  Housing  Survey  for  the  New  Orleans  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990.  p.  77. 

12.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991.  p.  50. 

13.  Leonard  and  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home,  p.  63. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

15.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in/997,  pp.  102,  160. 

16.  Leonard  and  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home,  p.  64. 

17.  Vivian  Flores,  City  of  San  Antonio,  telephone  conversation,  20 
September  1993. 

18.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  A  Status  Report  on  Hunger  and 
Homelessness  in  America 's  Cities:  1992,  p.  76. 

19.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
1993  Green  Book,  p.  1 67 1 . 

20.  This  number  probably  underestimates  the  true  number  of  assisted 
households  as  the  San  Antonio  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  is  aware  of  most  but  not  all  low-income  housing  projects  in 
the  city.  This  figure  also  does  not  reflect  the  number  of  units  completed 
that  year,  but  the  number  initiated.  Finally,  the  construction  of  housing 
varies  each  year,  and  this  figure  probably  differs  from  previous  years.  City 
of  San  Antonio,  Comprehensive  Housing  Assistance  Strategy  (CHAS): 
Fiscal  Year  1992  through  Fiscal  Year  1996,  pp.  2-21 ,  22. 

21.  San  Antonio  Housing  Trust,  "Review/Update,  June  1993." 

22.  San  Antonio  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development, 
unpublished  data.  \ 

23.  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority,  memorandum,  20  August  1 993. 

24.  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority,  telephone  conversation,  20  Septem- 
ber 1993. 

25.  The  most  recent  poverty  level  thresholds  place  Texas'  AFDC  pay- 
ments at  20  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  In  1970  AFDC  grants  repre- 
sented 7 1  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Since  1 970  the  inflation-adjusted 
value  of  AFDC  benefits  in  Texas  has  dropped  72  percent.  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services,  TVewD/recrion.r,  1992  Annual  Report,  p.  19. 
Inflation  analysis  by  Partnership  for  Hope. 

26.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
7992  Green  Book,  pp.  786, 791. 

27.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre.  Michael  P.  Ettlinger,  Douglas  P.  Kelly,  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Fray,  A  Far  Cry  from  Fair:  CTJ's  Guide  to  State  Tax 
7?e/o/7n  (Washington:  Citizens  forTax  Justice),  p.  13, 18-69. 
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Introduction  and  Overview 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991.  p.  38. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

4.  A  housing  unit  is  a  house,  an  apartment,  a  group  of  rooms,  or  a  single 
room  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living  quarters. 

5.  The  most  recent  poverty  rates  for  comparable  central  cities  are  35 
percent  for  Miami,  34  percent  for  Newark,  30  percent  for  New  Orleans, 
29  percent  for  Hartford,  27  percent  for  Cleveland,  and  26  percent  for 
Atlanta.  Leonard  and  LazcTC,A\Place  to  Call  Home,  p.  9;  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Mary  Lynn  Fessler,  memorandum,  4  October  1993;  Paul 
A.  Leonard  and  Edward  B.  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home:  The  Low 
Income  Housing  Crisis  in  44  Major  Metropolitan  Areas  (Washington: 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities),  p.  9;  The  American  Housing 
Survey  for  the  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Area  in  1990,  p.  9. 

6.  Because  of  the  relatively  smal  1  sample  size,  data  for  Guadalupe  and 
Comal  counties  are  subject  to  fairly  large  errors,  and  are  included  in  this 
report  only  to  provide  a  general  idea  of  housing  conditions. 

7.  The  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area  had  a  poverty  rate  of  2 1  per- 
cent. U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mary  Lynn  Fessler,  memorandum,  4 
October  1993;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the 
New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Area  in  1990,  p.  9. 

8.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991,  p.  38. 

9.  Vivian  Flores,  City  of  San  Antonio,  telephone  conversation,  20 
September  1993. 

10.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  D&wt\opmtn\.,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991,  pp.  190,252. 

Unaffordable  Housing 

1.  Housing  costs  for  owner-occupied  units  include  monthly  payments 
for  all  mortgages,  or  installment  loans  or  contracts,  real  estate  taxes, 
property  insurance,  homeowners  association  fee,  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium fee,  mobile  home  park  fee,  land  rent,  utilities,  fuels,  and  garbage 
and  trash  collection.  For  renter-occupied  units,  monthly  housing  costs 
include  the  contract  rent  plus  the  estimated  average  monthly  cost  of 
utilities  and  fuels,  property  insurance,  mobile  home  rent,  and  garbage  and 
trash  collection  if  these  costs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  renter. 

2.  The  American  Housing  Survey  includes  a  number  of  renters  who 
reported  that  they  paid  no  cash  rent  or  who  had  zero  or  negative  income. 
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These  households  are  not  included  in  survey  calculations  of  housing  costs 
as  a  percentage  of  income.  To  be  consistent  with  the  American  Housing 
Survey,  these  households  are  also  excluded  in  calculations  in  this  report. 

3.  The  American  Housing  Survey  includes  a  number  of  homeowners 
who  did  not  report  the  amount  of  their  mortgage  payment  or  who 
reported  that  they  had  zero  or  negative  income.  These  households  are  not 
included  in  survey  calculations  of  housing  costs  as  a  percentage  of 
income.  To  be  consistent  with  the  American  Housing  Survey,  these 
households  are  also  excluded  in  calculations  in  this  report. 

The  percentages  of  income  spent  on  housing  do  not  reflect  tax 
benefits  available  to  homeowners.  Those  homeowners  who  have  not  paid 
off  their  mortgages  and  who  have  earnings  sufficient  to  incur  income  tax 
liabilities  can  receive  some  benefits  from  the  mortgage  interest  deduction 
and  property  tax  deduction  in  calculating  federal  income  tax  payments. 
Since  passage  of  the  federal  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 986,  however,  most 
households  below  the  poverty  1  ine  no  longer  owe  federal  income  tax.  As 
a  result,  they  receive  no  tax  benefits  from  home  ownership. 

4.  The  typical  electric  bill  for  poor  San  Antonio  homeowners  with 
electric  bills  was  $43  per  month.  Median  costs  for  other  bills  were  $27 
for  property  insurance,  $24  for  water,  and  $35  for  real  estate  taxes.  In 
1990, 99  percent  of  poor  homeowners  paid  electricity  bills,  59  percent 
paid  for  property  insurance,  82  percent  paid  water  bills,  and  all  house- 
holds paid  property  taxes. 

5.  This  income  level  is  selected  because  it  approximates  the  poverty  line 
for  a  family  of  three  in  1990  ($  10,419).  The  American  Housing  Survey 
does  not  provide  data  for  "low-income  households"  as  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

6.  Not  all  households  with  incomes  below  $  1 0,000  could  afford  to  pay 
rent  of  less  than  $250  a  month.  For  example,  $200  a  month  in  rent  would 
represent  40  percent  of  a  family's  $6,000  annual  income — well  past  the 
30  percent  affordability  guideline. 

7.  Census  data  on  housing  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  are 
available  for  1975,  1978,  1982,  1986,jand  1990.  These  data  were 
adjusted  for  inflation  using  the  CPI-U-X  f9rall  cities. 

8.  Income  and  rental  figures  are  adjusted  for  inflation  to  be  expressed  in 
1 990  dollars.  The  American  Housing  Survey  provides  separate  data  for 
occupied  and  vacant  housing  units.  1 975  data  do  not  indicate  the  rent 
asked  for  vacant  units.  It  is  assumed  here  that  33  percent  of  the  vacant 
rental  units  in  1 975  were  low-rent  units,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1 978, 
the  first  year  in  which  rental  rates  for  vacant  units  were  indicated.  Ed 
Lazere,  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  memorandum,  26  August 
1993. 

9.  In  1984  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  determined  that  Comal 
County  should  be  considered  part  of  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area. 
As  a  result,  comparing  data  from  before  1 984  with  data  after  that  year 
can  lead  to  inaccuracy.  In  the  case  of  occupied  low-rent  units,  the  survey 
breaks  out  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  the  remainder  of  Bexar  County,  and 
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all  of  Guadalupe  County,  thus  enabling  the  data  to  remain  completely 
consistent.  That  same  differentiation  is  not  available  with  vacant  units. 
Because  Comal  County  represents  just  3.4  percent  of  all  households  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  errors  caused  by  including  that  county  should  be 
relatively  minor. 

Overcrowded  and  Physically 
Deficient  Housing 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
in  1991.  p.  42.  f 

2.  Paul  A.  Leonard  and  Edward  B.  Lazere,  A  Place  to  Call  Home: 
The  Low  Income  Housing  Crisis  in  44  Major  Metropolitan  Areas 
(Washington:  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities),  p.  66. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

4.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  United  States 
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Bexar  County  Maps 


Percentage  of  Households  below  Poverty  Level, 
Bexar  County,  1989 


HOUSEHOLDS  BELOW  POVERTY 
BEXAR  COUNTY  1989 
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MAP  COURTESY  CITY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANNING.  SOURCE:   1990  CENSUS 
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Bexar  County  Mai'S 


Housing  Affordability 

Percentage  of  All  Owner  -<*  » -'^^^^ 

Households  Spending  More  than 
30  Percent  of  Income  on 
Mortgage,  Bexar  County,  1989 


Note:  This  map  represents  data  from  the  1990 
Census,  which  does  not  use  the  same 
definition  for  housing  costs  as  the  American 
Housing  Survey.  The  census  definition  only 
includes  mortgage  expenses  and  not  other 
costs  accounted  for  in  the  American  Housing 
Survey. 


Percentage  of  All  Renter 
Households  Spending  More  than 
30  Percent  of  Income  on  Rent, 
Bexar  County,  1 989 


Note:  This  map  represents  data  from  the  1990 
Census,  which  does  not  use  the  same 
d^inition  for  housing  costs  as  the  American 
Housing  Survey.  The  census  definition  only 
includes  rent  and  not  other  costs  accounted 
for  in  the  American  Housing  Survey. 


MAPS  CX>UItTESY  CFTY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 
DEPADTMENTOFPLANNING.SOUBCE:  1990  CENSUS 
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Overcrowded  Housing 

Percentage  of  All  Owner 
Households  that  Are 
Overcrowded, 
Bexar  County,  1989 


Percentage  of  All  Renter 
Households  that  Are 
Overcrowded, 
Bexar  County,  1989 


MAJ>S  COURTESY  CnY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 
DEPARTMENTOFPLANNINa.SOUKCE:  1990  CE) 
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Percentage  of  Households  Lacking 
Complete  Plumbing,  Bexar  County,  1 989 


Note:  This  map  represents  data  from 
the  1990  Census,  which  does  not 
tabulate  physically  deficient  housing. 
The  only  iiuUcalor  of  housing  quality 
that  the  census  includes  is  housing 
without  complete  plumbing.  As  a 
result,  this  map  greatly  understates 
the  problem  cf  physically  deficient 
housing,  but  still  gives  a  general  idea 
of  the  location  of  housing  with 
physical  problems. 


HOUSEHOLDS  LACiCJNC  COMPLETE 
PLUMBING  FACILITIES 
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MAT  COURTESY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  OETARTMENTUF  PLANNING.  SOURCE:  1990  CENSUS 
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New  Choices: 

The  1993  San  Antonio  Poverty  Summit 

March  8-9,  1993 


Improving  Life  Circumstances  forThose  in  Poverty 

Partnership  for  Hope 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Mission  Statement 

The  mission  of  Partnership  for  Hope  is  to 
make  the  San  Antonio  community  aware  of  the 
human  and  economic  cost  of  poverty  and 
challenge  its  leaders  to  commit  themselves  to 
dramatically  reduce  poverty  in  this  generation. 
Our  commitment  is  to  forge  partnerships  and  to 
work  together  as  a  community  to  bring  hope 
for  a  better  future  to  those  in  persistent  poverty 
and  improve  their  life  circumstances. 


Copyright  1993  by  Partnership  for  Hope 

3737  Broadway,  Suiic  100 

San  Antonio,  Texas  782()9 

(210)826-HOPE 

Tax;  826-3774 
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ollowjng  iwo  cicaitlcs 
of  rapid  growili  thai 
shows  no  sign  ol  sub- 
siding, San  Ahlonio 
has  high  hopc^for  an 
cm  ol  promise  and 
prosperily.  'llie  im- 
F«nding  Nortli  Aiiieri- 
c.in  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment could  alter  the 
economic  Ixilance  in  San  Antonio's 
favor,  and  steady  domestic  immi- 
gration serves  as  an  indication  of 
growing  employment  oppxDnuni- 
lies. 

Surely  there  is  merit  to  these 
optimistic  sentiments,  yet  an  ex- 
aniiruiiion  wiiliin  San  Antonio's  Or- 
ders reveals  a  more  sobering  sce- 
nario. IX-spite  a  growing  national 
profile,  Sun  Antonio  ivmains  u 


poor  city.  The  mo.st  recent  census 
places  the  powny  rate  in  San 
Antonio  at  2^  [XMveni,  the  second- 
highest  level  among  L'.S.  cities 
with  moiv  than  7St  ),()(JU  residents. ' 
More  than  2<.m:i,(  )( )(.)  persons  in  San 
Antonio  live  Ijelow  the  poverty 
line  <  $14,3^1.^  for  a  family  of  four), 
incUiding  86,'i'i6  children.^  Cliii- 
dien  aiv  the  poorest  San  Anto- 
nians,  with  a  poverty  rate  of  \2. 
px-Tcent,  an  increase  from  29  per- 
cent in  1979.3 

The  median  income  among 
families  in  San  Antonio  is  stagnant, 
and  many  families  lack  health  in- 
surance. Adjusted  for  inllation,  the 
median  family  income  dropped 
from  527,087  to  526,885  Ijetween 
1979  and  1989.''  Like  wages,  Ix-n- 
ellis  such  as  health  insurance  are 


Figure  1:  Highest  Poverty  Rates,  U.S.  Cities 
witliMore  tihan  750,000  Residents,  1989 


Sonne:  U.S.  Bureau  iifihe  Ctvi.M/.v.  "Piiveny  Levels,  /?«/«  and  Kunk.\.  Places  of 
alUasl  100.000. "  IWOCensus. 
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ol'icn  liccl  lo  cniploymcni.  S:in 
Antonio,  wiili  in:iny  low-payinp 
and  a'lail  jobs,  leads  ilie  nation 
will)  the  highest  proportion  of 
noil-elderly  lit  i/enswiilioiii  health 
insiir.ince.  Thinv-onc  percent  of 
San  Antonio's  non-elderly  ^X)pi.ila- 
lion  has  no  health  insurance,  in- 
cluding .Medicaid.^ 

Another  issue  looming  ahead 
is  the  liiiiire  ol'ihe  military  in  San 
Antonio.  San  Antonio's  military 
hasesemploy  7 1  .'HHl  |X'rsons,  who 
comprise  approximately  11  per- 
cent or  the  local  work  force*  The 
city  has  not  Ixvn  allected  liy  large 
jc^b  termination,  at  least  in  com- 
parison to  other  communities.  The 
coming  years,  however,  could  in- 
clude such  events,  and  even  liar- 
ring  job  loss  from  the  military,  it  is 
assured  that  San  Antonio  will  not 
gain  military  |obs  lor  its  growing 
work  force. 

1993  Poverty  Summit:  Thus 
San  Antonio  faces  si/able  prob- 
lems that  will  continiie  to  present 
difficulty  lo  the  development  ol 
the  city.  For  this  reason.  Partner- 
ship for  Hope  convened  the  first 
annual  PovertySummitinthcSpring 
ol  199.^.  Held  at  Our  bidy  of  the 
Like  L'niversity  on  San  Antonio's 
Weslside,  the  I'overty  Summit 
enaliled  impoverished  individu- 
als, providers  of  human  .services, 
nationally  recognized  s[xrakers, 
and  repix.'.sentatives  of  successful 
anii-poveiiy  stnitegies  to  share 
their  experiences  with  a  group  of 
San  Antonians  concerned  alx>ut 
poverty. 

Better  services:  Emerging 
from  the  confeix-nce  was  the  Ix;- 
lielthat  current  methcxls  of  reduc- 
ing poveiiy  must  Ix.-  changed.  It 
was  also  clear  that  for  San  Antonio 
to  compete  in  the  global  economy, 
lamiliesmu.st  Ix." stronger,  students 
must  learn  tiiore,  and  workers 
must  have  lx.-tter  skills.  In  other 


Key  Points 

Poverty  in  San  Antonio 

San  Antonio  should  en- 

o/ With  a  poverty  rate  of 

courage  economic  devel- 

2? percent,  San  Antonio  is 

opment,  ensure  the  exist- 

the second-poorest  city  in 

ence  of  a  skilled  work 

the  United  States  with 

force,  provide  information 

more  than  750,000 

on  services  so  that  resi- 

residents. 

dents  can  make  informed 

choices,  and  build  the 

Q^  The  child  poverty  rate 

capacity  of  human  service 

in  San  Antonio  is  32 

providers. 

percent,  an  increase  from 

29  percent  in  1979. 

Lack  of  Resources 

\li  The  lack  of  resources 

Economic  Forces 

and  low  priority  for 

^  Any  effective  anti- 

human  services  hampers 

poverty  strategy  must 

anti-poverty  efforts. 

address  the  underlying 

economic  forces  that  can 

a^  A  special  tax  distria  for 

contribute  to  poverty. 

children,  such  as  the 

Juvenile  Welfare  Board  in 

Effective  Interventions 

Pinellas  County,  Florida, 

H    In  effective  anti-pov- 

could provide  resources 

erty  initiatives,  service 

that  would  enhance  efforts 

recipients  take  an  active 

to  reduce  poverty. 

role  in  improving  their 

situation. 

Broad  Support  Needed 

The  assets,  not  the 

^  Major  policy  changes 

deficits,  of  recipients  are 

in  the  public  and  private 

recognized  and  utilized. 
Fi  lally,  a  two-way 

sector  that  would  substan- 

tially impact  poverty  will 

partnership  between 

come  about  only  with  the 

recipients  and  providers  is 

full  backing  of  those  who 

established. 

wield  the  most  influence 

in  the  community  . 

^  Low-income  residents 

must  \x.  able  to  advocate 

^  True  empowerment  for 

on  their  own  behalf  and 

those  in  poverty  entails  full 

make  tlie  choices  that  will 

access  to  the  political 

influence  their  lives. 

process,  which  has  often 

been  met  with  much 

Role  of  Government 

resistance. 

\^  Local  government  in 

^:^V- 
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San  Antonio  has 
no  choice  hut  to 
improve  the 
condition  of 
its  200,000 
impoverished 
citizens  if  the 
city  wants  to 
become  a 
vibrant 
commercial 
center. 


Luiira  Calileroii 

words,  San  Anionio  has  no  choice 
Ijui  lo  improve  ihc  condiiion  ol'iis 
2(.)(.),(.M.M)  iinpox  erishcd  ciiizcns  il 
the  cily  warns  lo  Ixjcoiiii.'  a  \  iljrani 
coiiiiiicrcial  comer. 

Economic  forces:  li\en 
ilioiij^h  the  suiniiiii  focused  on 
de\  elopinj4  elVecii\  e  anii-poveny 
iniiiaiix  es,  pariicipanis  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  ilie 
ov  erall  economy  in  reducing  [X)\  - 
erty.  Wiihoiii  gentiine  economic 
growihinwliicha  larj;eniimlx.'rof 
persons  ha\e  access  to  opponLini- 
lies,  anti-po\eny"  prognims  will 
not  Ix."  able  lo  stem  the  growili  of 
po\eiiy. 

New  framework  needed: 

llie  keynote  adtliess  by  Doug 
Ross,  undersecix.'tar\'  designate  lor 
Lmployment  and  Iraining  for  the 
fi.S.  IX'pariment  of  l^ilxjr,  intro- 
duced se\  enil  themes  that  would 
remain  central  throughout  the  sum- 
mil  A  panel  of  low-income  resi- 
dents, human  senice  providers, 
and  community  leadei's  followed 
Uoss'  speech  and  de\  eloped  these 
themes  in  greater  detail.  Koss  said 


that  in  totlay's 
rapidly  chang- 
ing econoiiiK' 
climate,  "Gootl- 
paying,  low- 
skilled,  routine 
|ol)s  are  disap- 
|X.'aring  every- 
where in  the  ad- 
vanced workl. 
'IliLs  meaivstluit 
the  formula  lor 
getting  out  of 
pov  eny  doesn't 
workanymoiv." 
Anti-pov- 
erty strategies 
based  on  the 
nev\lbLini.lation 
share  three 
guKling  prin- 
ciples, first,  per- 
sons ivceiv  ing  seiA  ices  must  stop 
Ix'ing  treateil  like  clients,  and  mu.si 
take  an  active  role  in  improving 
their  lives.  Many  panicipants  in 
the  panel  seconded  Uoss'  com- 
iiienis,  saying  l>y  advocating  on 
their  own  lx.'liall,  they  hav  esianed 
their  own  Ixisinesses,  lound  em- 
ploymeni,  aiul  taken  leatlei^hip 
positions  in  their  community. 

Secondly,  efforts  to  reduce 
poverty  miusi  locus  on  the  a.ssets  ol 
those  in  |Xjvenv  Panelist  livne 
Daniels  noted  the  importance  ol 
foe  using  on  SI  rengths,  saying,  "We 
are  human  fieings.  We  have 
thoughts,  we  hav  e  feelings  and  we 
can  change  our  environment,  Ixii 
not  by  telling  us  we  c-an't  do  it.' 
Third,  ant  j-pov  eny  apprtxiches 
must  Ix."  ba.sed  on  a  partnership  in 
which  recipients  will  meet  certain 
slantlarcLs  of  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive Ixhavior  in  ortler  to  re- 
ceive assistance. 

Choice:  liflecliv  e  anti-pov  erty 
programs  around  the  country  that 
meet  thesecriteria  ollercustomers 
choices  in  terms  of  what  serv  ices 
they  will  receive  and  where  they 
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will  ohi:iin  these  services.  As  a 
a"siili,pro\  ideisimisi  coin(X'telor 
llie  palron:ij>e  ol  iiisiomers.  In 
oilier  words,  seniie  recipients 
haw  options. 

Barriers:  C'holce,  however,  is 
a  lii.Mirv  that  many  low-income 
jx-rsonsdonoi  have.  Forexample, 
panelists  mentioned  the  lack  ol 
chikl  care  as  a  sipnil'icant  Iwrricrto 
acliievinp.seH-siilliciency.  Barbara 
1'orI  Young  of  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  .said  ihe 
entire  stale  olTexas  coiiki  have  as 
lew  as  .^,6' )')  siihsidi/ed  child  care 
slots  lor eaci  i  ol't  I  le  next  two  yea  rs. 
■Child  care  tlrives  the  JOHS  pro- 
gram (an  initiative  to  provide  job 
training  and  employment  to  wel- 


"I  thoiighi  we  had  a  problem  in 
Florida,  but  I  don't  know  how  vmi 
can  iiiouni  a  .sell-sulliciency  sir.n- 
egy  in  a  state  the  size  ol'lexas  w  it  h 
.^,6()()  child  care  slots." 

Government's  role:  vlan 
Abramson  ol'ihe  L'rban  Instin.:'.e  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  local  gov- 
ernment should  serve  as  a  cookH- 
nator.provkler  of  information,  and 
capacity  buiklertoexpand  choices 
for  citizens.  As  a  coordinator,  gov- 
ernment should  encourage  eco- 
nomic growih  that  prov  ides  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  en- 
sure that  individuals  are  trained  to 
perform  those  jolis.  By  providing 
inlormation  alxsut  community  re- 
sources, government  can  helpciti- 


Chocn  Gonzalez  Mezo 

fare  recipients).   Withtnit  appro-  zens  make  informed  choices.  To 

priate  child  care,  there  would  Ix-  build  capacity, gov  eminent  should 

no  etlucation,  no  training,  and  no  develop  new  revenue  .sources  and 

employment  for  parents.'  mediate  interests  wiilnn  liic  !iu- 

The  .severity  of  the  child  care  man  senice  community  so  that 

crisis  in   Texas  tlivw  a  comment  existing  resources  are  sixnlwi.sely 
from  James  Mills,  the  e.^ecuiive 

tlirector  of  the  juvenile  W'elfaa-  Successful       Initiatives: 

HoartI  ol  Pinellas  < bounty.  I'loritla.  Speakers  from  three  model  pi'- 


should  serve  as 
acoordindfpr, 
provider  of 
inforination,  and . 
capacity  builder 
to  expand 
choices  for 
citizens. 
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gnims  from  iirounci  ilic  (.oiinin' 
provided  examples  ol  iliese  prin- 
ciples in  atlion.  All  lliixx"  programs 
rcqLiire  sen  ice  recipients  lo  play 
an  acii\e  role  in  changing  ilieir 
condition.  'Hie  Genesis  program  in 
Tamp-a,  FloricLi,  provides  compre- 
liensi\e  caiv  to  mothers  during 
pregnancy  and  tollowing  child- 
Ijirtli.  I'lie  impressive  improve- 
ments in  infant  mortality  and  low 
binliweighi  binhs  are  [xxssibie 
lx.-c.ULse  mothers  take  an  active 
role  in  learning  aixjiit  tliOir  pivg- 
nancy  and  improv  ing  their  health. 

The  interventions  also  build  on 
the  assets  ol  those  lx;ing  sen  ed. 
Families  Now,  a  lamily  preserva- 
tion initiative  in  Maryland,  keeps 
families  together  by  recognizing 
their  strengilis.  Working  with  these 
assets.  Families  Now  is  aijie  to 
keep  children  with  their  families, 
and  reunite  children  who  have 
IxxMi  placed  in  foster  care. 

Coiiimitineni  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility have  an  important 
place  in  the  three  programs  'Hie 
Center  for  limploymeni  'Iniining 
(ChT)  in  California  deiiuincLs  that 
students  attend  class  cUiily  and  on 
time,  hi  this  manner,  CLT  not  only 


develops  positive  I  vhav  iors  from 
students,  but  n  also  replicates  the 
work  env  ironmeni. 

PerhapK  most  central  to  the 
success  of  llie  three  programs  is 
their  commitment  to  providing 
choices  lo  participants.  'Iliese  ini- 
liaiives  emphasize  llexibility  and 
the  needs  of  ivcipienis,  not  of  the 
agency.  Programs  are  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  intliv iduaLs  antl  give 
them  options.  'Che  llexil>ility  of 
these  programs  has  resulted  in 
improved  outcomes  and  financial 
savings. 

Resources   required:    No 

maiter  how  elleciive,  however, 
good  programs  ric-ed  money  lo 
operate.  L^nfortunaiely,  funding  of 
human  services  olten  takes  low 
priority,  as  shown  in  Texas'  coiii- 
miimeni  to  child  care.  James  Mills 
introducx'd  his  county's  method  of 
ensuring  adecjuaie  resources  for 
services.  Pinellas  County  has 
funded  much  of  its  services  for 
children  through  a  special  taxing 
district.  Special  districts  are  com- 
monly used  for  inlrasiaitnure  and 
public  schools,  but  rarely  for  hu- 
man serv  ices. 
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Aliiii  Ahmmsnn  (fay  lighl)  in  llic  Poverty  Siiiiiinil. 


Citywide  participation:   A 

siiiiihir  syslcMii  coliIcI  bring  llic 
s:miclx.-nclilsc-njoyctl  in  I"lorici:i  to 
S:in  Antonio,  llsialilisliing  such  ;i 
clisiricl,  lio\vc\cr.  would  rcc|iiirc 
coniinilnifnl  rroiMlliOfnlitx.Tom- 
iMunily.  Kclaiotl  lo  iliis  Is  ;inoilicr 
iliciiic  iluii  cuicrgcti  in  tlic  conl'cr- 
cncc,  llic  hitk  oi  conicrn  Irom  :in 
iin|-K)rl;inl  scj^inoni  ol  llic  |'>opLil:i- 
lion  "Wlicllicr  \vc  like  il  or  not, 
Anglo  incn...iiuikc  ilic  decisions, 
1k>i1i  public  :uid  pri\:uc  in  lliis 
nation,"  said  Ralph  Bender,  an 
arc-hilecl  aiul  urban  planner.  "I'niil 
we  gel  lluu  group  ol  [X'oplc  in- 
\o!\ cd  in  ihis  particular  i.ssue  on  a 
ma.ssiv  e  .scale,  then  nothing  is  e\  er 
going  lo  change  " 

New  perspective:  Cx>miiienls 
also  I'ofu.setl  on  anoihcr  larger 
issue,  economic  development, 
W'ilhoul  jobs,  all  .siraiegies  lo  foster 
.soll-sulliciency  are  futile,  i-'unher- 
moR",  lo  reduce  iKnerty  economic 
growth  must  Ix.-  of  the  ty^X"  llial 
provides  op|K)nLinilv  to  a  broati 


spectrum  ol  the  communilv.  A^ 
Alan  Abnimson  said,  "San  Antonio 
really  siancls  alone  among  the  big 
cities  in  this  country  in  ilie  extent 
to  which  it  experiences  both  high 
rales  of  growth  and  high  r.ites  of 
poverty.' 

Thus,  those  working  in  human 
services  mu.st  liroaden  iheir  [xm- 
s|X'<.liv  es  lo  other  issues  like  jobs, 
wages,  and  Ivnelils.  Cily  Council- 
man Juan  Solis  addetl  that  llie 
busincks  communiiy  h:is  responsi- 
biliiiesias  well.  The  Ciiy  of  San 
Antonio,  he  .said,  should  demand 
jobs  that  pay  alxjve  llie  minimum 
wage  and  ihai  offer  op|X)ri unities 
for  advancement  from  companies 
lliat  receive  ta.\  abalemenis 

Framework   for  change: 

Summil  pailicipants  Ix'gan  to  de- 
velop a  fi-.imevvork  lor  rehning 
efforis  lo  retluce  pxaveiiy.  Partici- 
pants stressed  the  importance  of 
education  in  enaliling  |X"rsons  in 
|X)veny  lo  change  I  heir  conililion 
lk."cause  etiucalion   iK'gins   with 


''San  Antonio 
really  stands 
alone  among  the 
big  cities  in  this 
country  in  the 
extent  to  ivhich 
it  experiences 
both  high  rates 
of  growth  and 
high  rates  of 
poverty." 
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It  was  felt  that 
the  reluf^t^npe  to 
fully  empower 
impoverished 
individuals  at 
the  ballot  box 
contributed  to 
their  social  and 
economic  status. 


parents  ol  siiiclcnis,  ilic  suimnii 
liigliliglilctl  miliali\c.slluil  inckulc 
paiciii:ilctluauion:HlPPYilloiiic 
Insiriiciion  I'rograiii  lor  I'rcscliool 
'uningsicrsi,  Genesis,  and  Fami- 
lies Now. 

Wliile  personal  cnipoweriiieni 
is  a  an  ideal,  some  summit  partici- 
pants were  not  con\inced  that 
those  wielding  inlluence  wanted 
iow-ina)iiie  indi\  itkials  to  haw  a 
strong  political  voice.  'Ihose  in 
attendance  cited  the  Model  Cities 
piogiiims  in  the  196i.)s  thai  regis- 
teivtl  im|X)\erislied  peopleto\oie. 
I'anly  lx.'caii.se  elected  ollicials 
I )egan  to  worr>'  alxjiit  the  political 
|x:)wer  ol  this  new  constituency, 
McKlel  C'iiies  was  eliminated.  'Hits 
lear  ol  enl'ranchisement  reiitains, 
as  loniiminiiy  action  organiziitions 
siill  cannot  register  voters. 

Obstacles:  It  was  lelt  that  the 
rclLiclance  to  hilly  eiii|X)wer  iiii- 
p.  iM'rjilied  individuals  at  the  bal- 
!-,■;  I  :•  'S  contributed  to  their  .social 
and  economic  status.  Suiiiinit  |-)ar- 
iicipants  mentioned  the  Irustration 
I  )l  hav  inghearti  pivsentaiionsalxjut 
cllettive  anti-ix)veiiy   initiatives 


Diane  Gulierrez  and  Bradley  Scolt 

Irom  around  the  countrv'  with  no 
hope  ol  these  programs  Iving 
replicated  in  San  Antonio.  Political 


clout  lor  low-income  citizens,  they 
said,  would  force  elected  officials 
to  meet  the  neetis  of  San  Antonio's 
pxxir  population. 

Participants  alsodiscussetl  the 
role  of  the  church,  the  inilitaiy  and 
society.  The  church  was  recog- 
nized as  an  integr.il  part  ol  the 
community  that  has  the  broad  role 
of  bridging  gai>i  I  x."tvv  een  the  jxil  )lic 
and  private  sectors.  Religious  in- 
stitutions also  have  the  res|X)nsi- 
bility  of  bringing  the  i.ssueol  scK'ial 
justice  to  the  Ibrefixjiit  and  chang- 
ing attitudes  towaixl  |X)veily.  llie 
military  will  ivinain  a  iiiov  ing  force 
Ix-Miind  the  changes  in  San  Anto- 
nio. Many  miliiaiy  |X"rsonnel  aiv 
inv  olv  ed  in  the  community,  work- 
ing for  a  variety  of  causes,  inclutl- 
ingeduaiiion  antl  youth  programs. 
Participants  voiied  le.ss  optimistic 
predictions  rega  riling  ."iCKieiys  will 
to  address  |X)veny.  As  long  as 
scxietys  locus  remains  adult-ori- 
entetl,  issues  involving  ihiliiivn, 
es|X'ciallv  |XK)r  children,  will  not 
receive  sullicieni  priority. 


^O'^ 
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New  choices:  Ne\enlieless, 
ihcPovonySuinmii  provided  some 
principles  lor  i-educing  poxerty. 
Those  in  po\eiiy  niiisi  \x  given 
(he  opportunity  ;incl  ilie  rcsponsi- 
hiliiy  lo  in:ike  ciioices  lor  ihem- 
selxes.  Choice,  lio\ve\'er,  requires 
resources,  :ind  until  ilie  political 
will  to  pro\  ide  these  means 
emerges,  the  assets  ol"  a  large 
proportion  of  San  Antonio's  popu- 
lation will  not  Ix'  recognized  nor 
utilized.  Finally,  poverty  is  closely 


tied  to  the  SLirrounding  economic 
climate.  Therefore,  those  working 
lo  reduce  poverty  must  also  con- 
cern ihemseK'es  with  economic 
de\eiopinent,  which  ultimately  has 
the  greatest  inlluence  on  poverty. 
Likewise,  the  extent  of  po\erty 
affects  the  quality  of  the  work 
force,  the  purchasing  power  of 
consumers,  and  the  economic 
potential  of  a  city.  Understanding 
this  is  a  first  step  towards  effec- 
tixely  addressing  poverty.  ■ 


Poverty  affects 
the  quality  of 
the  work  force, 
the  purchasing 
power  of 
consumers,  and 
the  economic 
potential  of  a 
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'  liiilc o\ era decadcago 
ilic  Ford  Moior  Coin- 
pan>'  loiind  iiscll  on 
ilic  verge  of  baiik- 
rupicy.  Tliey  sjinply 
could  noi  coinpeie  wiili 
I  he  Toyoia  or  ilie 
kHonda.  Because  ol'il lis 
tlesix-Taiioii  iliey  de- 
cided lo  do  somelliing 
dillerenl.  lllurnedoiillhal  a  couple 
of  years  before  ihey  had  pLir- 
chased  one  quarter  of  the  Mazda 
Car  Company  over  in  Japan.  So 
iliey  decided  lo  iiy  lo  unclersiand 
how  ii  is  dial  Mazda  buili  auioiiio- 
hiles.  What  iliey  discovcix;d,  antl 
\\  lull  American  businesses,  Euro- 
pean l)usinesses  and  uliiniaieiy 
wliai  oiher  Japanese  businesses 
had  lx.-gun  lo  disco\er,  ended  up 
loially  iransl'orming  our  economy 
and  radically  changing  ihe  path  oui 
of  poxerly  lor  millions  ol  Ameri- 
cans. 

They  discoxcrcd  ihai  good- 
paying,  low-skilled,  rouiine  jobs 
are  disappearing  eveiywhere  in 
ihe  advanced  world.  This  means 
ihai  ihe  formula  for  gelling  oui  of 
poverty  doesn't  work  anymore,  ll 
Lised  lo  Ix^  ihai  if  you  siarted  wiili 
a  willingness  lo  work,  if  you  could 
gel  child  care,  if  you  could  keep 
your  liealih  insurance,  if  you  could 
hnd  iransportaiion,  and  if  you 
possessed  ihe  work  habii  lo  show 


by  Doug  Ross 

Undersecretary  Designate 

for  Employment  and  Training, 

US.  Department  of  Labor 


up  on  lime  and  pui  in  a  good  days 
job,  you  had  a  shol  al  mo\ ing  oui 
of  poverty  inio  ihe  micklle  class. 
Bui  ihai  is  no  longer  ihe  case, 

Wheiexerlhal  oldsyslem  was 
in  place,  il  is  1  x.'ing  replacetl  by  1 1  lis 
new  sysiem,  antl  iliis  new  system 
has  iwo  huge  ad\aniages.  l"ii'si  of 
all,  il  allows  you  lo  customize 
exeiyihing  you  make  to  Hi  exactly 
someone's  [x-rsonal  prelerences. 
I'or  example,  wiili  this  new  way  of 
making  iliings  you  can  walk  into  a 
sioiv,  we  can  lake  your  precise 
measuremenis — not  a  size  S  or  a 
size  V)  regular — your  pivcise  mea- 
suremenis, and  laser  cul  a  suit  or 
dress  made  s|X"cil'ically  for  you. 

^    he  second  <  ad\  anlage )  is 
^^Laihai  I  vc;iu.sc  whaiev  ersys- 
M      tem  you  lia\e  has  to  Ix* 
■       llexilile  in  order  to  ciis- 
^^  lomize,  you  have  to  l.v 
constantly  changing  the  machine. 
Since  you  can  change  ewr^ihing 
so  easily  you  can  ol)iain  a  le\  el  ol 
quality  that  was  ne\er  imaginal)le, 
lx;causc  e\er\'  lime  you  lx.'giii  to 
see  a  defect  or  mistake  starling  to 
happen,  you  can  change  the  sys- 
tem and  fix  it  Ix'fore  it  ocelli's.  So 
literally,  we  have  car  companies 
and  furnilui"e  companies  and  olh- 
erslluit  ha\ea  realisiic  goal  of  zero 
defects:  no  Haws  in  any  of  their 
products. 

To  implement  this  new  way  of 
making  tilings,  there  is  a  huge 
change  in  work  that  is  central  to 
how  to  build  a  path  out  of  poverty. 
People  suddenly  jiave  lo  take 
charge.   Lei   me  explain  what   1 
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iMc;in.  In  order  lo  keep  crealinp 
clin'eivni  c:ii^,  we  have  lo  keep 
cli:in}jini;ilie  procluciion  line.  And 
il'you  consianily  want  llie  process 
u>  Ix-  adjiisied  soiliai  inisiakes  are 
eliininaietl,  conirol  o\er  ihai  pro- 
cess lias  to  Ix:  lurnecl  o\er  to  ilic 
|x;ople  who  actually  run  it. 

So  suddenly  middle  class  work 
l(X)ks  totally  dilVerent.  It  is  no 
longer  useful  lo  have  a  boss  tell 
you  what  to  do.  It  a  boss  has  to  tell 
vou  what  to  dc\  increasingly  you 
are  going  Ic5  be  talking  about  a 
minimum  wage  job,  not  a  middle 
class  job,  NUddle  class  work,  Ix-- 
cause  of  this  new  way  of  making 
things,  is  about  |X'ople  who  are 
gi\en  power,  who  aiv  willing  to 
lake  it,  and  are  able  to  use  it 
skillfully  and  responsilily. 

o  take  charge  effectixely 
al  vour  wc:)rk  situation, 
you  need  a  set  of  critical 
com]X'tency  skills.  First, 
_  you  ha\  e  to  know  how  to 
ma  nagc  vour  own  activtiies  through 
your  planning  and  organizational 
skills.  Second,  you  mu.st  Ix.'  able  lo 
take  and  use  power  responsil)ly. 
'I'hird,  you  mu.st  ha\e  the  social 
skills  to  work  out  problems  with 
other  people  and  Ix?  able  to  liuild 
long-standing  personal  relations 
and  ojX'rate  as  a  continuing  team 
memlx'r.  I'ourih,  you  must  Ix;  able 
lo  learn  new  things  continuously. 
Unless ourefforlstoa.ssisi  those  in 
powiiysuppoii  the  developments 
of  these  com|X-tencies.  our  help, 
no  matter  now  sincere  and  elli- 
cient,  will  still  lea\e  most  folks 
ti-apix-d  in  poverty  wiihalwolutely 
no  way  out. 

If  that  is  ihe  new  economic 
reality,  then  how  we  oiler  to  pro- 
V  ide  human  .services  suddenly 
matters  a  great  deal.  'Ihe  goals  are 
the  same:  adec|uate  housing,  de- 
cent nutrition,  children  vaccinated 
and  prepared  tostart  .school,  adults 
educaled  and  trained  to  escape 


Key  Points 

The  New  Economy 

^  Economic  forces  arc 
changing  the  path  out  of 
poverty,  as  good-paying, 
low-skill  jobs  are  disap- 
pearing around  the  world. 

(^  Increasingly  middle- 
class  work  requires  em- 
ployees to  take  charge  of 
their  situation. 

S'  These  changes  are 
forcing  us  to  alter  our 
approach  to  how  we 
design  and  deliver  human 
services. 

Three  Principles 

^  Three  principles  guide 
the  innovations  being 
made  in  human  services. 
First,  those  being  helped 
must  have  the  role  of 
active  participants,  not 
passive  recipients. 

Db  Second,  anti-poverty 
initiatives  must  build  on 
peciple's  assets,  and  not 
focus  on  deficits. 

(5^  Third,  we  must  de- 
velop a  new  social  con- 
tract in  which  those  who 
receive  services  will  be 
required  to  meet  specified 
standards  of  behavior. 

d/  President  Clinton's 
New  Covenant,  which 
includes  welfare  reform 


Doug  Ross 

and  national  service  in 
exchange  for  money  for 
college  tuition,  incorpo- 
rates this  new  social  con- 
traa. 

(S'  Other  successful  inter- 
ventions employ  some  or 
all  of  the  three  principles 
needed  for  social  change. 

Market-Based 

^  Strategies  to  reduce 
poverty  must  also  incorpo- 
rate market-based  charac- 
teristics. 

^  Systems  to  provide 
services  should  be  cus- 
tomer-driven so  that 
people  can  decide  what 
service  they  need  and 
where  they  can  get  ser- 
vices. 

^  Systems  should  also  be 
market-driven,  in  which 
providers  will  compete  for 
customers. 
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po\  ciiy  and  eniciilic  iiiidcllc  class. 
Same  goals,  bin  the  question  is: 
How  do  we  achiexe  iliose  goals  in 
the  coniexi  of  this  new  economy 
and  in  the  way  that  enables  people 
lo  masier  lliese  skills  ihey  need  lo 
escape?  Hoilunalely,  ilieie  aiv  a 
growing  number  of  pLiblic  agen- 
cies, non-profits,  and  community 
groups  all  across  the  country  that 
ha\e  Ix-'cn  wrestling  with  and  ex- 
[X'rimenting  with  this  issue.  And 
they  aix."  beginning  to  develop 
some  answere.  ) 

The  experiment  lends  to  de- 
velop around  three  principles  lo 
help  poor  people  who  want  lo 
lx:come  self-sufficient.  The  first 
principle  is  efloiis  must  offer  those 
IxMng  helped  the  role  of  active 
participants,  not  passive  recipi- 
ents; the  reason  being  that  only  by 
being  an  active  participant  do  you 
begin  to  learn  the  skills  of  taking 
charge,  solving  problems,  and 
working  with  others. 

Wn  many  cities  public  housing 
^^  is  a  desper.iiely  frightening 
^W  place  to  liv  e  and  visit.  In  our 
Mf  old  framework  of  trying  to 
IJJ^help  people,  we  Ixiilt  these 
public  housing  projects  owned  Ijy 
the  federal  government  and  we  set 
up  bureaucracies  to  try  and  rim 
them.  They  tend  to  1.x;  expensiv  e 
and  in  most  cases,  the  results  aiv 
absolutely  disastrous.  A  growing 
numlx'r  of  public  housing  authori- 
ties hav  e  started  turning  ov  er  au- 
thority and  powertotenants  them- 
selves to  manage  their  own  public 
housing  What  lots  of  folks  are 
finding  is  with  some  leaderehip 
that  emerges  in  the  public  housing 
project,  with  some  training  and 
support,  a  group  ol  tenants  can 
take  charge  of  their  own  living 
arrangements.  Lo  and  Ijehold  two 
things  happen:  it  costs  less  and  the 
end  result  is  a  place  that  is  vastly 
superior  to  live  in. 

1  hav  e  had  a  chance  t,o  visit  in 


Chicago  with  the  housing  devel- 
opment authority  and  Vince  Line. 
What  you  see  are  places  that  have 
struciure  and  the  kinil  of  rules  you 
would  want  in  your  own  house. 
The  hrst  thing  tenants  tend  to  do 
when  they  take  over  is  ask  the 
police  to  come  in  and  mov  e  every- 
one out  who  is  not  supposetl  to 
live  there.  Secondly,  they  ask  for 
some  kind  of  secure  arrangement 
so  theiv  is  some  control  ov  er  who 
enters  and  who  leav  es.  They  hav  e 
control  over  contracting  for  heat- 
ing anil  plumbing,  so  you  can 
imagine  il  the  heal  goes  out  they 
gel  someone  to  come  out  and  gel 
it  fbced  right  away  Ix'cause  they 
live  theiv.  You  see  all  kiniLs  of 
things  beginning  to  Ix*  organizeil: 
tenants  requiring  other  tenants  to 
participate  in  classes  on  parenting, 
housekeeping,  )ob  search — some- 
thing that  if  you  tried  to  manilate  it 
from  an  outside  agency  people 
would  say,  "Get  out  of  my  face,  1 
don't  give  you  that  power." 

fheiv  IS  another  program 
thai  lakes  that  same  ap- 
proach ol  requiring  the 
people  to  activ  ely  partici- 
pate rather  than  simply 
get  something.  It  has  the  acronym 
of  HIPPY.  In  tlie  old  huinansenice 
framework,  when  we  saw  young 
children,  particularly  poor  chil- 
dren not  pix."pareil  to  start  school, 
we'd  hire  teachers  anil  prepare 
those  kids  so  that  when  they  start 
kindergarten  or  firet  graile  they 
will  Ix'  ix-'aily.  Bill  Clinton  (while 
governor  of  Arkansas)  saw  this 
program  working  overseas  and 
said,  'l  preleran  approach  where 
we  invest  in  teaching  poor  moth- 
ers how  to  leach  their  chiklien  and 
prepare  them  lor  school,  liien  we 
end  up  with  families  thai  are  stron- 
ger ratherthan  moix:  ilepenileni  on 
the  next  set  of  prolessionals  we 
hire  to  do  something  for  them. " 
The  cost  was  not  great,  anil  of 
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chikli-cncnicringiiic  progr.iiii  only 
:il)oul  6  [XTCcnl  wciv  scoring :it  or 
:il)ovctl)cn:ition:il:i\cr.igeinteniis 
of  school  rcatliiK'ss.  Ai  [he  end  of 
ilic  progr.iin,  close  lo  7S  percent 
were  prepared  lor  school.  It  is  a 
\ei"v  dilTereni  approach — same 
goal,  preparing  poor  kids  lo  \x 
ready  to  succeed  in  school,  hiii  a 
loially  dilTereni  strategy. 

/et  me  mention  one  other 
exa  m  pie .'  I'he  schools  i  n  Ne  v\- 
Ha\en,  Connecticut,  Ixjca  me 
very  concerned  alioiil  two 
inner-ciiy  grade  .schools  that 
were  failing  in  the  way  that  we  see 
so  many  Tail.  They  decided  that 
I  hey  were  going  to  take  a  dilTereni 
strategy.  They  were  going  lo  say 
to  parents,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, "We  are  going  to  Kirn  more 
power  and  control  over  to  yoii. 
Yoii  ligLire  ii  oui  between  parents 
and  leachei's  and  coordinaie  ii." 
I'hal  was  I96S.  By  the  iiiid-seven- 
lies,  the  suidenis  in  iho.se  two 
.schools  were  [X-iTorining  al  gr.ide 
le\el.  By  I9S  i  those  two  schools 
had  the  ihird  and  loiirlh  highest 
scores  in  the  entire  New  I  lax  en 
school  sysiem,  and  the  Ik'si  atten- 
dance  record.   I'inallv,   bv   199i) 


they  caiighi  on,  ol  coiii-se,  that  litis 
wasn't  JList  good  Tor  poor  kids,  this 
was  good  Tor  everybody  and  they 
switched  all  oT  their  schools  o\er 
to  the  system. 

In  shoil,  we  are  talking  aboiii 
government  and  social  services 
thai  empower ntiherihanserve.  Ii 
means  giving  poor  people  choices 
and  good  inl'ormaiion  lo  make 
those  choices  much  the  way  ihe 
rest  oT  lis  operate. 

The  second  (principle)  is  that 
all  oftheseelToiis  have  to  build  on 
[X'ople's  siiiengi  lis,  whai  ihey  know 
liow  to  do,  not  on  whal  they  can't 
do.  Ojlienvise,  we  really  say  to 
peopli.^,  'Yoii  need  lo  kind  of  wail 
around  lx:caiise  yoii  aix;  not  ready 
lo  o|X'rate  iinlil  we  can  gel  yoii 
Tixed  liy  the  right  group  oTseivice 
proTessionals,"  rather  than  saying 
lo  ixople,  'Yoii  have  the  respon- 
sil)ility  lor  your  own  luliire  and 
yoii  1  ia\  e  some  assets  and  sircngihs 
lo  bring  lo  the  game." 

When  we  look  at  the  HIPPY 
pr(igiam  ihal  Bill  Clinton  now  is 
inleresiedinmrninginloa  nalional 
program,  it  builds  oil  strengths.  It 
luiildsolTllie  Tact  that  most  inotli- 
ei-s  really  do  have  some  concern 
for  their  kids  and  want  them  to 


President  Clinton,  shown  here  while 
governor  of  Arkansas,  accepts  a 
sample  of  work  frtnn  a  child  who 
participated  in  HIPPY  (Home 
Instruction  Program  for  Preschool 
Youngsters)  in  Arkansas.  Children  in 
one  Arkansas  school  district  showed  a 
33-month  average  gain  in  scholastic 
aptitude  after  16  months  of  HIPPY 
instruction.  Arkansas  was  the  first  state 
to  use  HIPPY,  which  has  since  been 
replicated  by  several  other  stales. 
Source:  Arkansas  HIPPY. 
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''Clients  are 
people  who  are 
dependent  upon 
and  controlled 
by  their  helpers 
and  leaders... 

Citizens  on 
the  other  hand 
are  people  who 
understand  their 
problems  in 
their  own  terms. 

Citizens 
perceive  their 
relationship  to 
one  another  and 
they  believe  in 
their  capacity  to 
act. 

Good  clients 
make  had 
citizens,  good 
citizens  make 
strong 
communities." 
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jiiic'ccctt,  ratlicT  lluin  .slailiiiL;  iiy 
pointing  oiil  lo  a  moihcr,  "Yoli 
know,  yoii  arc  nol  \ciy  cdiicalctl 
and  yoii  really  tloni  know  anv- 
il ling  alx)iilcducaiing  your  kids,  so 
wc  re  going  lo  gel  soi  i  leone  else  lo 
do  il  lor  you." 

Lei  me  read  scripuire  Ironi 
(Da\id)  Oslxjrne's  Reiiiiviiliii(> 
Goferii  iiieiir 
lxx)k.  He  quotes 
a  man  l>y  the 
name  ol  Tom 
Dewar  of  the 
L'nixersily  ol" 
Minnesota  and  il 
is  alioiii  client- 
hood.  "Clienis 
are  [X-oplewho 
are  tle|X'ndeni 
Lipon  and  con- 
irolled  by  iheir 
iiclpers  and 
ieailers.  C^lients 
arejx'ople  who 
LI  nde  rsi  a  n  d 
iliemseKes  in 
ten  I  IS  oil  heir  tle- 
lieiencies,  and 
people  who 
wail  lor  olhers 
lo  act  on  their  Ix-'luiH.  Cjiizens,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  [X'ople  who 
undersland  liieir  problems  in  their 
own  lerms.  Cilizens  pereeiv  e  iheir 
relationship  lo  one  anoiher  and 
ihey  l)elie\e  in  their  eapaciiy  lo 
act.  C'lood  flienis  make  bad  citi- 
zens, good  cilizens  make  strong 
coiiinuiniiies." 

So  it  is  about  expecta- 
tions. 11  |X.'ople  know 
we  .see  them  as  di.sad- 
\aniaged,  at  risk,  and 
learning  disabled,  ihey 
\  lew  ihemseKes  as  llawetl  and 
somehow  incapable  ina  worldthai 
incivasingly  demands  coin|X'tence 
and  some  sense  ol  sell-worth  lor 
success. 

The  third  principle  relaies  to 
the  second  one.  We  ncc<.\  a  social 


cuniracl  lx.'l\\ecii  the  i.t)miiiunily 
and  those  in  neetl  that's  \ eiy  dil- 
fereni.  The  old  social  coninict  was 
essentially  a  kind  orraiher-io-chikl 
relationship.  And  there's  probably 
some  cliikl  in  all  ol  us,  and  in  the 
past  some  of  ilie.se  insiituiions 
acUially  could  lake  care  of  us.  liig 
corporaiions  might,  in  laci,  give  us 
a  good  job  lor 
lile  and  a  pen- 
sion loreliiv  on. 
Strong  unions 
miglil  lx.'ablelo 
protect  our  job 
<>\er  ilie  long 
haul.  Govern- 
ment programs 
maybe  couki 
keep  some  ol 
usalloat.Bul  we 
all  know  now 
llial  we  can't 
lake  care  olihe 
|X'ople  we  con- 
sitler  our  clienis 
no  matter  how 
loyal  or coiiipli- 
anl  llieyaie.  ll  is 
a  lalse  promi.se. 
Whai  we 
need  in  all  ihe.se  insiiiuiions.  in- 
cluding our  human. ser\  ice  arenas, 
is  nol  a  palriarchal  coninici.  We 
need  a  partnership.  I  guess  a  gootl 
example  of  il  is  Hill  ("lintons  New- 
Cox  enani  The  New  Cov  enani  .said. 
Look,  all  a  ct>mmuniiy  can  tlo  is 
pro\  ide  op|X)rtunilies.  Hut  you  or 
we  as  cilizens  ihen  lia\  e  a  respon- 
sibility, Ixcause  we  are  adiilis,  to 
use  those  (opportunities)  fxjth  to 
ourownlx'nelii  and  then alsotolx- 
able  lo  give  back  lo  ihe  commu- 
nity." 

He  hadan  jniere.siing  program 
in  Arkansas.  Arkan.sas  has  had  a 
iniseral)le  education  .system.  So 
IJill  Clinton  vveni  out  and  cam- 
paigned and  won  an  exlr.i  penii>' 
on  the  sales  lax  to  iiy  lo  put  .some 
iiioix.'  money  into  education.  But 
ihen  tliev  saiti  in  Arkansas.  '11  you 
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arc  asked  lo  conic  lor  a  paivnl 
ihilcl  conlcrciHc  and  you  don'i 
sliow  up,  you'iv  lined,  lis  not  onc- 
wav,  ii's  iwo-way  and  as  a  parent 
\ ou  lia\c  a  a>sponsil)ilily." 

Orlct'stakca  loiiglier 
one,  one  I  have  had 
to  wrestle  with  a  lot. 
Part  ol  what  Bill 
Clinion  has  said  is 
any  lainily  can  find  itself  without 
the  means  to  support  itsell.  In  our 
society  it  can  liap|x.'n  to  lots  ol 
folks.  Pari  of  the  contract  is,  "AX'c 
will  del  you  stay  on  welfare  i  for 
two  years,  no  moiv.  hecau.se  thai 
seems  like  a  reasonaliie  amount  ol 
lime  to  gi\  e  a  [x.-rson  to  figuiie  out 
a  plan  toget  preparetl  to  figure  out 
the  ne.xt  step."  Isn't  that  kind  of 
rough'r' A  lot  of  |X-ople  have  come 
up  with  some  pivtty  difficult  limes. 
Hut  then  I  started  lo  caich  myself. 
I  was  lieginning  lo  say  of  (X'ople, 
they  are  not  very  competent, 
they're  not  \eiy  able;  I  don't  ha\e 
much  in  the  way  of  ex[X'ctations. 
Thev  are  \  ictiins. 

So  I  tried  lo  put  it  in  my  own 
|X"rsonal  life.  I  ha\e  a  brother,  a 
musician.  I  can  imagine  my  door- 
Ik"11  ringing  one  day  in  Del  roil  and 
my  liroiher  .standing  there  saying, 
^ou  know  it  .sort  of  hasn't  worked 
out,  I'm  l)roke,  I  have  come  back. 
Can  you  gi\  e  me  a  place  lo  stay?" 

I  woiild  sav,  "Of  coui'se,  come 
on  in." 

Almost  immediately  twoihings 
would  hap|X.'n.  I  would  ask  him  to 
iielp  oui  around  ihe  place.  I 
woiildnt  consitler  that  puniiixe.  I 
wx)uld  consider  it  res[X'Ctlul  ol  his 
tligmty.  Blii  more  imiTortantly,  we 
would  sit  down  almost  immedi- 
ately and  I  wouklsay.  ■What's  your 
plan,  what  aiv  you  going  lo  do 
now?" 

And  if  lie  said.  "I  think  I  could 
gel  a  degree  leachiiig  music  here 
in  the  Detroit  area."  I  would  say, 
■■('loocl.  1  will  iielp  vou." 


We  would 
work  ii  out  and 
if  I  needed  to 
gi\e  him  money 
or  loan  him 
some  money 
within  my 
means  I  would 
do  it. 'II Kit  would 
Ix"  line. 

Hut  iflie  said 
to  me,  "Its  a 
jungle  out  tlieiic. 
I  want  lostay  in 
the  basement. 
You  doni  have 
to  give  me  a  lot. 
Give  me  S5')- 
S7S  bucks  a 
week.  1  don't 
need  a  lot  to  li\e 
on  and  yoi.1  don't 
havetoseeme." 

What  woiild 
my  ix.'S[X)nse  I  x"? 
I  would  say, 
"No,  you  can  do 
w  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1 
things.  You  are 
a  talented  per- 
.son.  1  will  help 
you  figure  out 

your  ne.xl  step.  I  will  not  enalile 
you  to  drop  out  and  .stay  in  my 
i>asemeni." 

I  would  .set  a  deadline,  and 
w  hen  the  deadline  came  1  would 
ask  111'^  lirotlier  lo  mo\e  oiit  Ix:- 
cause  I,  would  not,  for  someone  I 
lo\ed.  Ix."  party  to  allowing  iheiii  to 
simplv  sit  in  my  ba.semeni  for  the 
rest  of  iheir  life.  1  concluded  that's 
the  way  I  woukl  ii-eat  iiiy  brother 
and  thai,  in  I'aci,  ise.xacily  the  .same 
deal  I  would  want  loolferanylxxly 
el.se  in  my  community  who  lound 
them.selves  in  hard  times. 

So  this  economii"  revolution 
has  r.idically  i-eslia[X-d  oiir  chal- 
lenge in  building  bridges  out  of  a 
I'Kjverty.  We  iiui.st  structuix;  our 
efforts  to  a.s.si.si  people  lo  assuiv 
I  hem  a  role  as  an  active  partici- 
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''We  must 
structure  our 
efforts  to  assist 
people  to  assure 
them  a  role  as 
an  active 
participant,not 
a  passive 
dependent. 

VJe  must  build 
on  what  people 
can  do  so  that 
we  begin  with 
success,  not 
focus  on  their 
deficiencies. 

And  we  must 
approach  our 
challenge  as 
adults, 

extending  a  hand 
to  other  adults 
where  all  parties 
have 

responsibilities 
and  are  expected 
to  contribute." 


pani,  noi  passive  clcpcnclcni.  W'c 
iiRisi  IjLiild  on  whai  people  can  do 
so  tliai  we  lx;gin  wiili  success,  noi 
locus  on  iheir  cleliciencies.  Anil 
we  iiiLisi  appioadi  our  duillenjie 
as  acltilis,  extending  a  hand  looilier 
adults  where  all  parties  have  re- 
sponsibilities and  are  expected  lo 
coniiiljuie — not  as conceinetl  well- 
meaning  parents  sen iiig  power- 
less irresponsible  children. 

the  kinds  olelloiis  around 
the  country  that  int-reas- 
ingly  meet  those  cyiieria 
have  a  lew  char.icieris- 
lics.  Almost  all  of  iliese 
inilraiiv cs aiv CLisiomer-driven.  The 
people  we  ai-e  giving  help  lo  are 
given  control  ol  the  resource  anti 
given  choices  in  using  them.  We 
are  I'amiliar  with  Uicse  alterna- 
tives. Sei-vice  people  coming  liack 
from  Worltl  War  11  had  two  needs: 
healih  care  and  education.  For 
healili  cai-e  we  used  the  old  model. 
We  buill  governmeni  hospitals, 
called  V.A.  hospitals,  we  hired 
gov  emiiicni  employees  lo  Rin  ihem 
and  we  assigned  you  to  a  hospital 
antI  we  lold  you  wheixj  lo  go.  I 
ihink  in  all  fairness  ihey  haven't 
fieen  wontlerlul  successes.  I'or 
educaiion  we  did  ii  diflerenily.  We 
used  ihe  C.l.  Bill.  We  said,  AVe 
doni  have  lo  build  G.l.  universi- 
ties, we  don't  have  to  have  the 
I'eder.il  government  hiixr  all  pro- 
fessors and  run  them.  We'll  give 
the  buying  power  to  you  and  you 
go  tlo  it." 


The  other  programs  that  arc 
Ixrcoming  more  and  more  ellec- 
live  aiv  markei-tiriven.  We  will 
give  you  some  buying  power  lor 
tlay  caiv  if  you  are  a  low-income 
mother.  We  will  also  provitle  in- 
formation so  you  can  look  at  all  ol 
the  people  providing  day  care, 
public  schot)ls,  private  providers, 
cliLirches,  wluK-ver  prov  ides."  Let 
all  these  folks  go  out  and  com|XMe 
for  your  bLisme.ss  as  a  mother  or 
father  of  a  family  Uxjking  for  chiki 
care. 

Can  we  tk)  ihis?  'litis  is 
dilleieni  than  what  it 
took  in  the  old  system. 
Not  thai  we  havesutl- 
denly  changed  or 
done  something  bad.  It's  simply 
that  the  world  arountl  us  is  chang- 
ing. My  sense  is  that  we  can  do  this 
Lx-'caiise  we  caiv  deeply.  We  re- 
ally do  want  to  .see  people  get 
control  of  their  lives  antl  esca|X- 
from  poverty.  Hut  like  I'oixl  Motor 
a  decade  ago,  we  have  to  siart  i)y 
acknowledgingihat  our  world  has 
changed  drastically  and  thai  we 
will  hav  e  to  change  to  if  we  are  to 
succeed.  B 

W  hilethis  ivfxirl  iriL^hc'iiii>piib- 
lisbeJ.  Dou;j,  /<oss  u  as  ihesecivuiiy 
clesigiiaie  for  tniployiiieiii  ciiic/ 
Tmining  in  the  L  S.  JX'piiiliiieiil  of 
Labor.  At  /be  lime  o/ibe  siiiiidiH. 
/^oss  teas  ibepresicJeiii  o/Micbigtiii 
Future. 
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L<«^^K*>1 


L^  js: 


hue  iiuiiu- 
people  liiixe 
opinions;!  I  KHii 
poxcity,  I  hose 
who  aiei  im- 
po\  erishetl 
rarely  are  pari 
ol'  ihe  povciiy 
dialogue.  Their 
1  m  p  o  r  I  a  n  i 
\oice  seldom  gets  heard  in  ihe 
media,  in  conferences,  or  in  ihe 
|x>liiical  arena.  As  a  ivsiill,  po\  erty 
is  a  lopic  shrouded  by  ignorance, 
cloLidedby  hair-iruili.s,siignKiiized 
by  intolerance  and  delainuinized 
by  siatisiics  A  dialogue  Ixnween 
citizens  who  have  recei\ ed  scxial 
sen  ices,  sen  ice  providers,  and 


Participants 

Alan  Abramson,  Research  Associ- 
ate, Urban  Institute;  Ralph  Bender, 
President,  Bender  and  Associates; 
Irene  Daniels,  Community  Activist; 
Barbara  Ford  Young,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  Client  Self-Support  Ser- 
vices, Texas  Department  of  Human 
Services;  Rudy  Garcia,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Victoria  Courts  Residents  As- 
sociation; Diane  Gutierrez,  VISTA 
Volunteer;  Hazel  Lowen,  President, 
Lincoln  Courts  Residents  Associa- 
tion; Kevin  Moriarty,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Community  Initiatives, 
City  of  San  Antonio;  Hon. fuanSolis, 
Councilman,  City  of  San  Antonio,  dis- 
trict 5;  Rev.  Alex  Steinmiller,  Focus: 
Life. 


ix.'|5iiesentaii\es  ol  the  acatlemic, 
ixjiilicaland  religions  spheres  pro- 
vitled  an  oppoiiiiniiy  lorexjiress- 
ing \  arioLis as|X"cis and  \  ie\v[X)inis 
ol  poveny. 

Panelisis  shared  iheir  Iriisira- 
lionsandlimiiaiions.iriiimphsand 
accoinplishmenis.andolisenaiioas 
and  exiXMieiues.  Perhaps  mo.si 
inieivsiing,  paiiicipanisagivetlihai 
ihose  in  |X)\eny  should  lake  an 
active  role  in  improving  their  con- 
dition, and  make  the  choices  that 
will  alTeci  their  lives. 

Recognizing  assets:  A  niaior 
theme  that  emerged  Irom  the  dia- 
logue was  the  imixjrlance  ol  rec- 
ognizing antl  using  the  assets  ol 
those  in  poverty  to  improve  their 
situation,  a  concept  stressetl  in 
Doug  Ross'  keynote  adtlress.  Too 
olten  these  a.s.seis  are  hitlden  antl 
uHLised. 

"We  neeil  to  get  a  .sen.se  ol 
empowerment  over  our  sit  nation; 
that  we  liav  e  |X)tenti;il,  tli;it  we  c:in 
lie:il  ourselv  es,  if  we  are  giv  en  the 
[X)ssibility  to  tlo  .so,"  said  Irene 
Daniels,  a  divorced  mother ol'lvvo 
teenagers. 

Rev .  Alex  Steinmiller  ol'l'ocus: 
Life  has  noticed  :i  we:ilth  of  skills 
in  hiswork  in  low  -income  :ire;isol 
San  Antonio.  "Whetherl  ( referring 
loa  hypotlieiic:il  |X-rson  Steinmiller 
may  meet  during  his  work  I  ihriv  e 
or  I  suniv  e,  there  :ire  .some  inn:ite 
skills  tli:it  I've  le;irned.  My  lather, 
my  mother,  my  fxidiiiio  ig<xll:i- 
iher),  my  uncle:  someone  in  tluii 
upljiinging  h;is  t;iughl  me  some 
pretty  d:iinn  g<  xkI  skills  to  thriv  e  in 
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oicIlt  I<>  sun  i\i.' 

I  l:i/fl  l.owcn,  who  lives  wiili 
liL-r  12-\v;ir-<)kl,ui-.incls()n,  IkisusccI 
liff  skills  in  lomiiuiniiy  Icuclci- 
sliip.  She  is  pivsiclcnl  olllic  icsi- 
tloni  ;iss<x"i:iii<>ii  •.incl  \ic"c  prcsi- 
clcni  ol'iho  pii)t;r.iiii  U>  climiiviio 
tlriiiis  al  l.iiuolii  I  Icighls  C^oiirls 
l.owcn  has  also  scnctl  her  coiii- 
iiuinilv.assisiinj^oiK'  inilialiM'lhal 
clisliiluilcs  lootl  lo  ix'siclcnls. 

■tlciiiiiL;  involwcl  will)  your 
ooiniminiiy  is  \Uc  Ik-si  way  lolind 
oiii  alwHii  clillcrcni  programs  ilia  I 
aix"  available  aiicl  vvlial  ihcy  havv 
k>  olTcr.'  l.owcn  said.  She  has 
niatk' use"  ol  a  variclvol  proyrams 
inckidinu  a  iccn  prognaniy  prc- 
vcmion  iniiiaiivf  in  which  she 
(.•nrollcd  her  grandson. 

Anoihcr  iiiiporlant  lool  lor 
reaching  ones  poicniial  is  inlor- 
inaiion.  Sfvcral  pancli.sis  nicn- 
lioncd  llif  Ikmr-Iiis  oI  iIr-  inlornial 
network  in  low  -inionicconiiniini- 
lics  ihroiigh  v\  Inch  rcsidcnls  sup- 
porl  each  olhcr.  Many  who  re- 
ceived sen  ites  leanietl  al  x)ul  I  hem 
ihroiigh  Iriends  oi  while  doing 
V  okinleer  work 

No  newspapers:  Such  nel 
works  are  imporlanl  heiause  in- 
lormalion  isai  a  premium  in  some 
low-income  communilies.  Olien 
lormal  inlormalion  channels,  like 
newspa|X'is.  do  nol  .sene  poor 
areas.  Low  en  menlionetllhal  since 
I  he  closing  of  one  or  San. Am  onio's 
iwo  tiaily  pa|X-rs  ihis  year,  llie 
remaining  pa|vr  has  refused  lo 
tieliver  in  ihe  housing  projects 
■There  are  a  lot  of  |X'ople  lliere 
iliai  would  like  to  know  whals 
going  on  arounti  the  citv." 

Choices  needed:  Choice  also 
plays  a  large  role  in  eiiipower- 
meiil.  Without  iva list ic alternatives 
lor  iK'tlering  ones  condition,  im 
poverished  |X'rsons  will  nol  1k' 
able  to  move  out  ol  povenv 
Hanic-ls,  lor  instance,  lelt  stronglv 


Key  Points 

Empowerment 

Business  Requirement 

[M   Tho.se  in  poverty 

[^  One  panelkst  suggested 

should  hnv'C  the  power  to 

that  businesses  that  move 

improve  their  condition. 

to  San  Antonio  should  be 

required  to  meet  certain 

Cb    r-'or  tho.sc  in  poverty  to 

stipulations  regarding 

l.^e  empowered,  their 

wages  and  hiring  practices 

nssets  must  be  recognized. 

in  exchange  for  any  ben- 

and they  must  he  able  to 

efits  the  city  may  offer. 

make  choices. 

Three  Roles  of 

S^  Recognizing  personal 

San  Antonio's 

and  cultural  differences 

Government 

among  tliose  in  poverty  is 

B    First,  government 

crucial  to  developing  a 

should  work  to  increase 

path  to  sell-sulTiciency. 

the  good-paying  jolxs  in 

the  city,  and  develop  the 

Barriers  to 

work  force  to  fill  those 

Empowerment 

jobs. 

3   1-inancialconstniints 

unique  to  Texas  hinder 

a'  Second,  it  should 

anti-poverty  strategies  in 

provide  citizens  with 

the  state. 

infomiation  so  they  can 

make  informed  choices 

[^  The  lack  of  child  care 

regarding  the  services  they 

is  a  major  barrier  to  self- 

will  use. 

sufficiency. 

H    Third,  it  should  work 

J  Economic  Forces 

with  human  sen'ice  pro- 

JM   Reducing  poverty 

viders  so  that  they  use 

requires  providing  sen'ices 

existing  resources  to  their 

and  addressing  the  eco- 

fullest potential  and  so  that 

nomic  conditions  that 

additional  resources  can 

contribute  to  poverty. 

be  acquired. 

\^  In  spite  of  its  rapid 

[^  An  effective  fight 

growth,  San  Antonio's  low 

against  poverty  will  only 

wage  structure  has  kept 

occur  when  those  who 

much  of  its  population 

wield  the  greatest  influ- 

from realizing  any  im- 

ence in  society  place  a 

provement  in  its  way  of 

higher  priority  on  poverty 

life 

and  the  status  of  children. 
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"^Ne  have, 
thoughts,  we 
have  feelings 
and  we  can 
change  our 
environment,  hut 
not  by  telling  us 
we  can't  do  it." 


•.ihoul  suiying  al  liomo  wliilc  licr 
(.iiiklivn  wc'iv  young.  Wiilioiil  work 
experience  Ix'yond  ilie  lioine,  her 
life  changed  (.li-iMinlically  when 
slie  and  her  hiisliand  divorced 
lollowing  a  nio\e  Iroiii  her  naii\ e 
Germany  lo  the  United  Siale.s. 
Daniels  lias  received  some  job 
iniining,  bui  has  Ix'en  iinal)le  lo 
hntl  work  tliai  would  siipfxjri  her 
lamiiy.  Slie  woLikl  also  like  lo  go 
lo  college,  biii  financial  consiniinis 
keep  her  Iroiii  doing  so. 

"I  neetl  ihoiies  iK.'i\veen  em- 
ployinenl  or  college  or  somelhipg,' 
si  le  saitl.  "11  lerc  neetl  lo  1  x:  cl  loices 
oiii  ihere." 

Ke\  in  Moriany,  direcior  olllie 
lX'|5ailmenl  ol  ("ommimily  Inilia- 
lives  ior  ilie  Ciiy  ol  San  Anlonio, 


however,  is  nol  easv  Oilier Ixirri- 
ei's  lo  emi^owerinenl  incliide  ihe 
laikiiv  ol  socieiy  to  res|X'ci  iho.se 
in  |X)\eily,  and  lo  consitler  |X)or 
jX'rsons  as  iniliv  idiials.  "We  are 
human  lx.'ings,"  saki  Daniels.  "We 
have  llioughls,  we  ha\e  I'ecliiigs 
and  we  can  change  our  en\  iron- 
meni,bui  nol  by  telling  us  we  cani 
do  ii. 

"I  would  neetl  lor  you  lo  re- 
spect my  ex(x-rience,  my  knowl- 
etlge,  and  my  ihuuglus  anti  my 
tlreams,  nol  telling  me  whai  I 
experience  is  nol  \alitl,"  saitl 
Daniels.  "I  ha\e  a  lot  of 
experience.. .antI  1  paitl  lor  my 
ex(X'rience.  I  paid  with  fear." 

Kes|X'cling  ones  intli\  iduality 
is  also  impoilani  lor  tiexeloping 


llTIIC  Diiiiicis 


agreetl.  "These  indiMtkials  can 
succeetl  if  ilieyre  gi\  en  that  choice 
and  if  they  are  cnal.)letl  lo  make 
good  choices,"  he  saitl.  "Making 
1  Kitl  choices  lor  (X'ople  antl  forcing 
ihem  tlown a  roati ihey  tlon't  want 
lo  lake  is  nol  going  lo  work." 


Respect:  l'ro\itling  choices. 


ellecii\e  anii-ixneiiy  strategies. 
C.lux-o  Gonzalez  Meza,  tieputy 
assistant  secretary  for  lntergo\- 
crnmenial  Affaii-s  for  the  L'.S.  De- 
paiiiiieni  of  Housing  antl  L'rl)an 
Dexelopmeni  saitl,  "What  is  im- 
|X)nani  IS  what  we  lieartl  (in  ihe 
Doug  Ross  lecture):  The  ability  lo 
customize,  antl  that  means  i-ecog- 
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nizingclill'i.Tcn(cs(:iiiiong  people  1 
;incl  ivs|X'ciin,i;  ilicMii  in  sucli  :i  \v:iy 
lluil  youc:iii'U-iv:ilc:iccK)kic culler 
soliiiion  ili;ii  fits  e\ei-yone." 

Cultural  differences:  To  icc- 
ogni/e  one  :is  ;in  incli\idii;il  re- 
c|uires  ilie  :K-cepi:ince  :incl  Lincler- 
sKincling  of  one's  ciiliiire.  Fr. 
Sieinniiller  siiici  iluil  ciilliii-e  and 
spiriiiialiiy  were  vital  lo 
enalijeineni.  In  the  Hispanic  coin- 
iiiuniiy,  Sieiniiiillei-  said,  llie  aiii- 
iiitle  is  "My  laniily  will  Ix'nel'ii 
when  I  acliiexe.  1  want  ioachie\e 
in  ortler  lo  gi\  e  soineihing  lor  my 
lainily.'  This  is  opposed  to  the 
tiominanl  ciiluire  which  says, 'bool 
SI  raps  policy,'  in  olher  words,  'I  gel 
wli.ii  I'm  gonna  gel  on  my  own.  I'll 
tlo  il  myseir.'" 

Another  pix'valeni  atliaide  in 
ihe  Hispanic  community  is  that 
|X'ople  will  pi<'k  up  skills  lK.'cause 
oiliei-s  want  lo  leach  them  and 
shaiv  Willi  them.  Sieinmiller  said 
thai  while  he  agreed  willi  Doug 
Ross'  commenis  ahoui  ihe  impor- 
lance  ol' ma naging one's  life,  social 
skills,  and  learning  on  a  regular 
basis,  ol  her  lacloi-smusl  I  x;  consid- 
ered in  I  he  pal  1 1  to  sell'-sulTiciency. 

"I  ihouglii  ilicwe  were  \er\' 
powerlul  skills,  Iilii  my  point  is 
we've  gol  lo  lap  the  culturally 
ingr.iined  and  spirilually  ingrained 
resouix'es  ol  each  person,"  said 
Sieinmiller 

Stress  of  poverty:  Poverty 
also  lakes  an  emotional  toll,  mak- 
ing basic  survival  an  extremely 
.stresslul  ex|XMience.  Daniels  de- 
scribes the  physical  and  mental 
exhausiion  ol  working  at  a  mini- 
mum wage  job  and  ihen  returning 
home  vv  iilioul  I  he  energy  to  create 
a  warm  and  lov  ing  homeenv  iron- 
menl  for  her  chiklren.  Comparing 
her  situation  wiih  tlivorce  and  a 
death  in  the  lainilv.  Daniels  said. 
■Thai  is  child's  plav  compared  lo 
the  stress  laciors  we  have  lo  go 
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through.  The  danger  is  ihere's  jusi 
too  much  to  deal  with  al  the  same 
lime. " 

Kev  in  Moriarly,  director  olthc 
C'ily  ol'San  Anlonio's  Deparlmenl 
of  CxJinmunily  Initiatives,  .said  ol 
poverty,  "The  issue  is  the  choices 
hat  those  parents  have  lo  make, 
veiy  djlhcult  choices  that  \'>\:\cc 
ihem  under  a  great  deal  ol  stress, 
'he  i.ssLie  is  the  lime  they  hav  e  lo 
s(xmd  away  I'rom  the  home  as  two 
paivnisearningihe  minimum  wage 
Ol-  less,  and  not  being  capable  of 
taking  care  o\  their  parents,  their 
children  or  ihem.selves," 

I  'sei-s  of  human  .ser\  ices  men- 
lioned  .some  leelings  ol  Trust ralion 
ihev  had  vviih  the  .syslem.  Among 
ihem  were  ihe  .shame,  helpless- 
ness and  depression  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  standing  in  a  line 
lor  two  hours  lo  gel  lootl  stamps. 
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"The  Texas 
Department  of 
Human  Services 
lives  somewhere 
between  the 
mandates  of 
the  federal 
government 
and  the  © 

''appropriations 
of  the  state 
legislature." 


I 


Barbara  Foril  Yowiii 


One  panclisi  iiieniioncd ihc  disrc- 
^jpcclliil  alliliidc  ol  cascworkci's. 

Effective  services:   Yet   ihc 

prcclominani  scniiincni  wa-s  in  I'a- 
\  or  ol  ihc  scniccs.  Daniels  cicdius 
programs  she  has  paiiicipaied  in 
as  gLiiding  her  toward  seli-diseo\  - 
ei"v  and  greater  sell-esieeni.  "No, 
1  don't  have  a  good-paying  job,  but 
1  ha\e  the  strength  to  go  oliI  and 
get  it  today  and  that's  where  those 
agencies  or  progr.iinsiia\ehel|X'd 
me  most." 

Among  those  lor  whom  ser- 
vices have  helped  reach  a  level  ol 
scH'-siilhciency  is  Kiidy  (.larcia, 
v\  iio  lives  with  his  wile  and  three 
children  in  Victoria  Conns.  Garcia 
was  laid  oil  lollowing  16  years  ol 
employment  with  the  same  com- 
pany. Alter  losing  his  jol),  Garcia 
receiv  ed  allordahle  housing,  lootl 
stamps  and  AI'DC,  ory\id  to  I'ami- 
lies  with  De|x;ndent  C'hildren. 
I'ortiinately,  Texas  had  recently 
expanded  A1-"DC  lo  cover  iwo- 
pareni  lamiliesihroiighthe  L'nem- 
ployed  Parent  program.  With  as- 
sistance I'roni  the  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority,  Garcia  estab- 


lished a  lawn  maintenance  biisi- 
ness,  which  employs  six  other 
housing  project  residents. 

Child  care  crisis:  One  bar- 
rier to  sell-sullitiency,  particu- 
larly lor  women,  is  the  lack  of 
affordable  chikl  (.are.  Diane 
Gutierrez  is  the  mother  ol  three 
chiklren,  ages  11,  <S,  and  i.  She 
lives  in  public  housing  and  now 
receives  a  sti|X'nd  as  a  VlS'l'A 
( Volunteers  in  Ser\  ice  toy\merica  ) 
volunteer,  a  position  she  secuix:tl 
alter  attending  job  training.  Chikl 
care  problems  have  plagued  her 
throughout  her)ourneyioenterthe 
work  lorce. 

"1  needetl  child  care  for  my 
children  antl  they  refusetl  to  tell 
methat  1  needed  to  Ix;  on  a  wailing 
iLsi.  1  said,  Well,  1  need  chikl  care 
Ivcause  1  am  willing  to  work." 
They  just  gave  me  a  hassle  about 
that  child  care." 

Gutierrez  receivetl  child  care 
when  she  was  in  training,  but  now 
she  has  none.  Her  two  oldest 
children  are  in  school  for  part  oi 
the  day,  and  her  i-year-old  slays 
with  Gutierrez's  mother. 


^^f 
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Pan  ol  llic  clitlKiihy  Giilicncz 
and  ollici's  c'X|X'iiciuc  is  ilic  sf- 
\fiv  laik  o\  cliilcl  care  in  Texas. 
The  I'etlenil  I'aniily  Siippori  Aci  of 
19.SS  was  iniencleil  lo  vnii  ilic 
cycle  ol  wellaie  cle(X"nclency,  antl 
cliilcl  caix."  was  a  keyconijx^ncnl  ol 
llie  sii-ale.yy.  Alter  lexas'  JOMS 
l^roj^rani  Uhe  slale's  xei'sion  ol 
trainint»  and  eiiiploymenl  lor  wel- 
laie recipienis)  reached  iis  j^oals 
lor  cliilcl  care  in  ilie  I'irsi  ihree 
years,  howe\er.  ihe  lej^islaiive 
I'lidjjei  olTice  recoiniiiendecl  a 
luidgel  llial  would  setAejiisl  .'^,0')n 
children  in  the enliie stale — 2  |X'r- 
cent  (Mihe  laryei  popiilaiic^n." 

narlxM-i  l"orcl  ^■oung,  ref^ional 
director  of  client  sell -support  ser- 
\  ices  I'orilie'rexas  IX-paiiiiient  ol 
I  luinan  Ser\  ices,  said,  "Child  care 
clri\esilie.K.>HS  prognini.  Without 
appropriate  and  acle(|iiaie  child 
ca  IV.  there  would  Iv  no  education, 
no  irainini;.  and  no  eiuplovnienl 
for  parents. 

•■'Ihe  Texas  Oeparlineni  ol' 
I  kiinan  Ser\  ices  li\  es  soiiiewheiv 
Ix'tween  the  iiuinclaies  ol'ilie  fecl- 
eril  f;o\ernnient  and  the  appro- 
priations ol  the  .slate  lef^islature," 
said  'N'tuing.  "Ver\-  often,  the  cli- 
malc  Ix'tween  the  two  is  \ei"v 
iincoiiifoilable  " 

Effect  of  the  economy:  While 
luiiiian  .sen  ices  may  pro\  ide  op- 
portunities forihe  pix>r.  the  lar.yer 
econoinii'  and  political  en\  iron- 
nicMil  has  a  great  el  feet  on  ["xn  en  v 
In  the  late  l9S')s.  .\Ioriaily  nolicx-d 
that  economic  conditions  weiv 
makint;  po\tMly  worse  in  San  An- 
lonio.  es|X'cially  amontj  children 

"I  had  lo  change  Illy  focus 
completely  awa\  from  providing 
ser\  ii'es  and  into  .sexeral  areas.' 
said  Moriailv.  11  lesc-aivas  included 


w  ages,  emplovmeni,  economic  de- 
\ e'lopmenl,  eckication,  and  choice 
for  paivnis. 

"'That's  a  different  agenda  than 
looking  at  child  caiv,  elderly  care 
and  solv  ing  scjiiie  ol  the.se  prob- 
lems, 1)1.11  it  Ixrcame  \  eiy  apparent 
lo  mc"  llial  none  of  the  problems 
we  were  dealing  w  itli  were  within 
our  grasp,"  said  Moiiariy. 


'U\  l'>'«t'fc.\.is  pri.\  klcxl  1 111111  r;nv  locti;it>Ic  ~  jx-itvnl  tif  clii;il)l<.-  wclf.irc  ivfipic?lls  it 
UdiK  1  ir  rc»."ci\c-  Ir.iinitiv;    'Ilic  l;u\m.-l  luis  i>nulii:lll\    list-n  lo   IS  iX'rxcnl  ol  lllosc'  win 
n.ivivi.-  Wt'llan-  lit    l')")-;.  Imt  lln.-  |W>ii.-<1i.xl  -t.lvlKl  in  lO.IKH)  chiUivil  win.  will  ;l<lu; 
tici  t'liililiMrc-in  l'>'J^  v,  ill  l.ill  wl-II  slu>n  ol  ih:ii  miirk  'lliL-tuiic-ni  1 1  jxTccnl  part  ifip;ii  ion 
r.iK-  stTM.-;  IS.IHHI  chiklivil. 


^E 


Tailiculaiiy  troublesome  for  San 
.Antonio  is  its  low  wage  structure. 
"San  Antonio  a-allv  stands  ak>ne 
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"J  believe  that 
we  as  a 
community 
have  the 
responsibility 
to  provide  an 
opportunity  for 
everybody, 
regardless  of 
where  they  were 
raised  or  bom." 


Him.  Juan  Soli.\ 

;iinoiig  l>ig  cilics  in  lliis  iuhmU)  m 
ilic  cxicni  lo  wliitli  it  cxiX-Ticnccs 
bolli  liigil  r.ilcs  ofgrowlli  antl  high 
rales  ol'  po\criy,"  said  Alan 
Abramson  ol  liic  liilian  hisliuilc  in 
Wasliingion,  DC"..  'I'lic  low-wage 
jol  w  and  a  (X)pulalion  wiih  liiuiicd 
cdiicalion,  siiggcsi  ihai  ihc  (.iiy 
make  a  genuine  eHort  lo  inipioxe 
eduoaiion  lor  chiklren  antl  job 
iraining  lor  adiills. 

Ciiy  CoLiniilman  Juan  Soiis 
pioxiiled  ligures  thai  SLipporled 
Abrain.sons  comnienl  aboul  etki- 
caiion.  (Mihe  9n,()()()  re.sidenis  ol' 
ihe  disiiicl  iliai  Solis  repie.senis,  62 
[X'lveni  ol'ilie  adulis  do  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma.  Jusl  2i6 
adulis  have  a  l)adielors  degree, 
and  only  l()7residenisha\egratlu- 
aie  or  profe-ssional  degrees. 

Business  requirements:  Part 
of  ihe  solution  may  Ik-  lotlemand 
inoiX-Mrpmcompaniesine.xciiange 
for  lax  abatements  and  other  in- 
eenli\es.  Solis  .said,  "When  new 
busine.s.ses  are  inieresied  in  coin- 
ing to  San  Antonio,  and  thcv  w  ani 


to  know  what  we  are  able  lo 
provide,  the  cily  must  Ix.-  |u.st  as 
quick  lo  say.  What  aiv  you  going 
lo  pro\  ide  lo  our  community'' " 

Solis  siiggested  thai  employ- 
ei-s  Ik*  iv;(|uirei.i  to  olVer  non-mini- 
miim  wagejol)sand  |xxsit ions  with 
opportunities  lor  advancement 
altera  slioii  ,staii-up  |x*ikk1. 

"Hx-lieveihat  weasatommu- 
nity  ha\  e  the  res|X)nsibility  to  pro- 
vitle  an  c)p|'X)rtunily  for  exeiy- 
Lxxly,  regartlless  ol  where  they 
were  rai.setl  or  born,"  said  Solis. 

RoleofgovermnenU'l'lie  role 
of  local  gtnernmeni  in  lighting 
poverty  emerged  as  a  signilicant 
question.  Abram.son  saiil  that  San 
y\ntonio'sgo\  ernmeni  collects  ivla- 
tixely  little  iv\  eiuie,  and  while  the 
public  sector  o|XT.iles  ellectively 
within  its  curixMit  |")aiaineiei-s,  it 
does  \er\'  little  in  the  human  .ser- 
\  ices  aiva.  ■The  problem  tin  San 
Antonio  I  is  noi  .so  much,  1  tloni 
think,  to  reinvent  government,  but 
to  invent  it  in  the  lii'st  place,"  .said 
Abramson. 

Abramson  .said  that  govern- 
ment should  not  primarily  prov  ide 
.sen  ices,  Init  shoukl  luHill  three 
rolcs:  coordinator,  providerol  in- 
Ibriiuiiion  to  help  citizens  make 
inlbrmeil  choices,  and  lapaciiy 
builder.  Asa  cooixlinator,  the  gov  ■ 
eminent  has  an  im|X)rtant  role  to 
Ix."  suiv  jobs  come  lo  the  city  antl 
that  the  work  force  is  traineil  lo  lill 
those  jobs  siinulianeously.  Sen  ing 
as  a  source  of  information,  gov  ern- 
meni should  giiitle  citizens  to  make 
good  choices  alxjut  child  care  antl 
other  neetls.  {■■inally,  as  a  capacity 
Iniiltler,  government  shoukl  work 
as  a  mediator  with  the  human 
.senice  community  to  ensure  thai 
available  revenues  are  s|X'ni  mosi 
effectively,  antl  to  help  tievelop 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

AliraiiLson  related  a  comment 
ivgartling  lragmentaik>n  within  the 
human. sen  ice  communitv  "I  was 
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iokll>y:i  lonp-tiincciiyolTicialihai 
he  ilioiiglu  of  ilic  luiiiuin  sciA  ice 
commiiniiy,  hiiiium  service  pro- 
\  itleiy,  aiul e\  en  cii izens as  kind  ol 
craiis  in  a  l)iickei.  The  ciiy  cliclni 
have  i<)  worry  alxjiii  limiting  I  Lincls 
lx.'cai.ise  agencies  s[X'ni  so  nuich 
time  ligliling  each  olher." 

Lack  of  interest:  The  limiiecl 
resources  a\  ailalile  lo  ihe  luiman 
service  sector  points  to  a  liroader 
complication:  the  low  priority 
gi\en  Iw  leaders  to  poxeriy. 

■"Whether  we  like  to  lxj!ie\  e  it 
or  not,  Anglo  men,  iinl'ortiinatcly 
or  fortunately,  however  you  want 
lo  look  at  it — I  look  at  it  unfortu- 
nately— make  the  decisions,  l>oth 
pulilic  and  private  in  this  nation," 
said  Ralph  Bender,  an  architect 
and  urban  planner.  'L'ntil  we  get 
thai  group  of  ix.'ople  involved  in 
this  particular  issue  on  a  massive 
scale,  then  nothing  is  ever  going  to 
change." 

Hender.said  he  'slcxxl  out  like 
a  sore  thumb"  at  a  conference  on 
children.  I  Ic  said  that  of  hundreds 
in  attendance,  99  percent  were 
women,  and  among  the  men  who 
participated,  the  vast  majoiity  were 
either  black  or  Hispanic. 

'riii|X'rsonally  convinced  that 
every  single  problem  we  have  in 
San  Antonio,  and  throughout  the 
nation  I  might  mention,  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  thai  we  do 
not...givea  daittn  alxxit  children  in 
the  United  States,"  he  .said. 

Kev  in  Moriarty  said  reducing 
poveiiy  is  le.ss  a  matter  of  knowing 
what  lo  do  than  having  the  will  to 
do  so.  "1  think  the  choices  out  there 
aiv  \  ery  simple  for  |x>licy  makers 
and  gov  ernmeni  to  make,"  he  said. 
"I  think  they're  ignored.  I  think 
I  hat's  intentional,  and  as  Mr.  Bender 
indicated,  I  think  it's  a  tragedy. 
Most  of  tho.se  choices  are  bad 
choices  for  children  and  we  need 
to  get  on  track  with  gcxxl  choices 
for  |X'ople  " 


Creating  change:  Bender  has 
lx.»en  a  guiding  force  Ixhincl  the 
San  Anionio  Area  Amateur  Sports 
Foundation.  'litis  group's  most  im- 
pressive  accomplishment  is  help- 
ing San  Anionio  receive  the  bid  for 
the  IW.^  U.S.  Olympic  Festival 
Bender  would  like  to  replicate  the 
foundation's  success  on  the  pan  of 
the  children  of  San  Anionio.  He 
said  an  initiative  in  Minneapolis, 
"Success  by  SLx,"  is  the  model  thai 
he  will  work  from  in  his  efforts. 
"( San  Antonio  i  will  Ix:  the  Ixist  city 
for  business,  it  will  Ix;  the  lx.\st  city 
for  parents,  it  will  Ix'  the  Ijest  city 
lor  mothers,  it  will  ixi  the  liest  city 
lor  teenagers,  it  will  Ix"  the  Ik.\si 
citv  for  everylxxly  in  this  paiiicu- 
lar  community." 

•■'rhere's  only  one  way  you  can 
do  that  and  that's  to  create  a 
crisis.. .We're  working  to  make  sure 
that  this  city  is  aware  that  we  have 
an  enormous  crisis.  And  when 
there  is  a  crisis  in  this  community, 
both  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  iiespond."  ■ 


'Tm  personally 
convinced  that 
every  single 
problem  we 
have  in  San 
Antonio,  and 
throughout  the 
nation  I  might 
mention,  is 
directly 
attributable  to 
the  fact  that  we 
do  not. ..give  a 
damn  about 
children  in  the 
United  States." 
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»c\cnil  clcmcnus  aiv  key 
\o  cllc-clixc  aiHi-po\cily 
and  iRiiiuin  dc\clopmcni 
siraicgics,  bill  one  crucial 
piece  is  llie  I'inanciallljack- 
ing  lo  enable  iniliaines  lo 
lunciion.  Wiilioui  re- 
sources, e\en  ilie  niosi 
ellecii\e  and  \vell-n.in 
operaiion  will  not siiiAi\e. 
Adeciiiaie  lesoiirces  enable  conii- 
niiiiy,  expeiiiiienuilion,  inno\  aiion, 
iiiipioxeineni,  and  ivlineineni  in 
ilie  deli\ei-y  oi  sen  ices.  Yei  rare 
is  ilic  luiinan  sen  ice  agency  lliai 
1  las  enough  ixjsoiirces  to  operaie  ai 
iis  lull  poienlial. 

Many  unserved:  Service 
agencies  have  a  dual  dilliciiliy  as 
a  resull  of  noi  having  adetjiiaie 
financial  resources.  l-"ii-si,  ihey  are 
noi  able  lo  reach  iheir  perlor- 
niance  goals.  This  is  a  praciically 
univei-sal  siiuaiion  in  which  btisi- 
ncsses  anti  )usl  about  all  insiiui- 
lions  find  ilieniseKcs.  Veiy  lew  of 
us  can  ckiim  lo  Ix;  as  proliiable, 
prcxiuciiv  e — or  wliaiev  er  ineasure- 
Mieni  used — as  we  wouki  likeiolx.-. 
Bui  inacklilionlonoi  ineeiingiheir 
own  itleal  ix.Miorinancesiandards, 
.sen  ice  agencies  lace  an  even 
l)igger  obslacle  in  ihal  ihey  can 
only  reach  a  pix;deierniined  seg- 
nieni  of  ihe  inarkei.  I'oreveiy  leen 
who  receives  counseling,  eveiy 
mother  who  lx.'nelits  from  pivna- 


by  James  E.  Mills 

Executive  Director,  Juvenile 
Welfare  Board  of  Pinellas  County 


tal  caiv,  even'  paieni  improv  ing 
work  place  skills,  a  ntl  even' .senior 
citizen  pariicipaiing  in  an  inier- 
geneiiiiional  menioring  |5rogr.im, 
there  are  multitudes  more  un- 
louchecl  by  ihe  scxMal  suppon  sys- 
tem. 

The  la w  of  supi^iy  antl  tiemantl 
does  not  work  in  the scxial  sector 
Just  lx.'cause  a  grow  ing  numlx.'rol 
unsened  indivicluals  exists  tloes 
not  mean — as  il  usually  does  in  the 
private  sector — ihai  an  institution 
will  expantl  its  capacity  to  capital- 
ize on  a  new  opporuiniiy.  In  .some 
ca.ses  resources  actually  tliininish. 
either  iK'cau.se  la,\es  and  oilier 
forms  of  rev  enue  decline  in  times 
of  increasing  human  neetl,  orlx-- 
cause  oth.cr  priorities  are  consitl- 
ered  to  Ix."  more  pressing. 

San  Antonio:  I'inancial  con- 
straints remain  a  |XM|X'ii.ial  prob- 
lem for  human  .serv  ice  prov  idei's, 
aiul  show  no  signs  of  alleviating. 
l'"or  inslance,  the  entire  human 
senices  bLitlget  of  the  Cily  of  San 
Antonio  is  al.K>ui  S9.7  million,  which 
iranslaies  lo  alxjul  Si7  jx'r  poor 
|XM^on  each  year.'  The  I'nited 
Way  of  San  Anttjnio  antl  Bexar 
County  distril  niics  alxjui  S 1  i  .S  mil- 
lion annually  lo  sen  ice  groups 
throughout  the  area,  but  that  funtl- 
ing  is  not  diivcied  exclusively  to 
low-income  |x-rsons.^  I'unheniioie, 
the  level  of  ihc^e  resources  is 
subject  lo  the  vvillingne.ss  of  do- 
nors lo  contribute,  an  unceiiain 
mechanism  for  niising  revenue 

iMnally.ihepliilanihropiccom- 
munitv   in   San   .Antonio   has   lar 
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Icwi-i  ivsoiiuo  ili.m  ilo  I()iiikI;i- 
lions  in  iliav  oiIilt  hiij^c  I'iiics  in 
■|c.\;is.  In  1991 .  S;in  .\ntoni<J  lotin- 
chilions  clisirilnilotl  S.-<S  million, 
(■oinp;iivtl  lo  1  louslon's  S 1S2  mil- 
lion. n;ill:is'  S  IJ~  million  :intl  I'oil 
Woilli's  S"^  1  million.-' 

Pinellas   County,   Florida: 

I.iki.-  :ilmosi  all  places,  Pinellas 
CoiiniylKisa  miilliuulcorinclix  klii- 
als  lor  whom  assisiancc  could  make 
a  siynil'ic-anl  improvcmcnl  in  llieir 
lixesantlllioseol  llicirlamiliL-s  To 
iK'iifrincel  ilic  needs ol  ilieeom- 
munily,  Pinellas  Coiinly  sel  a  na- 
lional  precedeni  ihai  has  made  a 
noliieahle  impro\enienl  lo  ihe 
(|ualilv  ol  lile  lor  all.  The  eoiinly 
has  ilie  laryesi  ami  olde.si  laxinj; 
tli.sirici  in  ihe  coiinia-  tietlieated 
solelv  lo  meel  ilie  neeils  ol  ilie 
chiklien  in  llie  communily. 

Crisis  created:  The  dislriel 
camealioui  in  19  i()asiheiesLill  ol 
a  crisis  in  ihe  JLivenile  jii.siice  sys- 
lem.  Will)  nodeieniion  home  lor 
I  heir  use,  n.i\  enile  <  illendei's  <<  )iild 
only  Ix-  hoiLsed  in  |ail  \\  iih  atkilis. 
|ii\enile  courl  Jiidye  Lincoln  C. 
Moyiiesonielimes  hatl  noallerna- 
li\e  bill  lo  lake  neulecied.  aban- 
clonetl  or  abusetl  cliiklren  into  his 
own  home,  lie  soii.nhi  a  lx.Mier 
soluuon.  one  ihai  wonkl  noi  only 
soke  ihe  housing shoriage  wiihin 
ihe  juvenile  loiiri  sysiein,  bin  al.so 
addre.ssihelofcesihal  ledvoiiihio 
lieiomeollentlei'S:  lamilytlysliinc- 
lion,  school  laikne,  \oulh  Linem- 
ploymenl.  adolesceni  pregnamy, 
abii.se  aiul  neglecl,  and  a  hosi  ol 
olher  issues.  Mogiie  SLiggesied 
Iniikling  a  group  home,  esiablish- 
ing a  .sy.siem  l< > pi< >\  ide counseling 
ami  .social  workeiM,  and  idenlily- 
ing  and  working  wiih  polenliai 
|u\  fiiile  <  >lleiKk'i>i  al  an  early  age. 
I  lis  \  ision  was  rejecled  in  lavorol 
an  unacxeplable . SI opgap measure 
Irom  ihe  iciuniy  (ommi.ssion — 
s|vniling.S2Sni()repainl  ihe  walls 
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in  community-wide  prob- 

Children's District  in 

lem  solving,  trains  scrxicc 

San  Antonio 

providers,  and  advocates 

3    Pinellas  Couniy,  with  a 

on  behalf  of  local  human 

much  smaller  poverty 

rights  ordinances,  and  on 

copulation  and  lower 

many  issues  ai  the  stale 

poverty  rate  liian  Bexar 

level. 

County,  spends  twice  as 

much  on  human  services 

Independence  and 

than  does  San  Antonio. 

Flexibility 

3  The  resources  of  the 

s    Legislation  pending  in 

Juvenile  Welfare  Board 

the  Texas  legislature 

enable  Pinellas  Couniy  lo 

would  enable  jurisdictions 

act  independently  in 

to  establish  taxing  districts 

meeting  the  needs  of  the 

or  children. 

community  without  relying 
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commtsstoners 
created  a  crisis, 
and  things 
happened." 


Tins  Mhooi-huscil  hcalili  clinic,  ihc  first  cswhiished  in  Pinellas  Ciiiiniy.  was 
funded  h\-  llie  Juvenile  Welfare  Board.  In  ils  first  three  mimtlis  iif  iiperaliim.  the 
clinic  served  9H7  students,  ime-lhird  ofwiunn  hud  no  rcjiular  .sinirce  of  medical 
care. 


di  I  lie  prison. 

-;Vlr.  (Itilpli)  Bc-ntlcr  talked 
ilii.s  iiioming  alxjiii  tix.-aiing  a  cri- 
sj.s,  and  ilic  coLiniy  comniissionci's 
cioaicd  a  crisis,  and  things  liap- 
[X'ncd,"  saiti  James  K.  Mills,  ex- 
ecutive tliieclor  ol'  the  Jii\enile 
Wellare  Hoard  ol'l'inellas  County. 
Those  who  were  advocating  lor 
the  group  home  were  very  dis- 
courageti.  They  leli  that  ev  eiyoiie 
who  had  responsibility  to  young- 
sters in  the  community  hatllxicked 
oH.  One  young  attorney  named 
Leonard  Cooix.'rman  said,  'I'liis  is 
never  going  to  hap|X'n  again  to 
children  in  Pinellas  County."' 

Innovative  response:  Deier- 
mined  to  make  a  (.iillerence  in  the 
I'oiiunes  ol'  the  county's  young 
people,  liogue,  Cooperman,  and  a 
group  of  residents  drafted  legisla- 
tion that  ev  enlually  passed  ihroLigh 
the  stale  legislature.  The  legisla- 
tion allowed  I'inellas  C'ounly  toset 


Lip  a   s|X'cial   taxing  district   lor 


children's  sen  ices,  sLihjeci  to  ap- 
proval Irom  resitlenls.  'rlirough  a 
ivlerendum,  >Sn  |x-rcem  ol'  the 
voters  approved  the  juvenile 
Wellare  Uoartl,  making  I'inellas 
County  the  first  jiiristliciion  in  the 
country  to  dev oie  a  percentage  of 
their  public  wealth  lo  lamilies  and 
children. 

As  an  inde[XMident  sfX'cial  lax 
tlistrict,  thejuv  enile  Welfaiv  Board 
has  llie  ability  to  lev  y  a  lax  on  a 
pio[XTty  in  the  county  to  raise 
revenues  dedicated  to  children. 
The  motion  is  not  rev  ievvable  by 
anyone  in  the  couniy  gov  eminent, 
Ix'cause  the  Iward  is  a  gov  erninen- 
tal  body  lor  families  and  children. 

Texas  legislation:  A  rev  enue 
system  for  children  has  particular 
relevance  in  Texas.  In  1W2  Part- 
nership fori  lo|x.  ihrougha  visit  to 
Florida,  introduied  Stale  Uep. 
Leiicia  Van  de  Putie  lo  the  concept 
of  the  districis.  Kep  Van  de  Puite 
has  since  inlrtKluced  legislation 
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iliai  would  iillow  JLiiiscliaions  in 
Texas  lo  imploiiicni  liicir  own 
laxinj;  cniiiios  lor  cliiklrcn.  Slaic 
Sen.  jiiciilli  /.allirini  is  ihc  S|X)nsor 
t)l  similar  Icgislaiion  in  ilic  Texas 
Senate.  11  (lie  lejjislaiion  is  passed, 
Bexar  ("oiiniy  and  all  oilier  regions 
ol  Texas  will  lia\  e  ilie  opportunity 
lo  iiiiliale  ix-source  luncis  (or  chil- 
cla-n. 

Solidsupport:  Tlie.se districts 
would  lii-st  ha\e  lo  Ik-  a  pprov  ed  by 
the  \oiei-s.  II  T'lorida's  exiXMience 
is  any  guide,  children's  resource 
liinds  cxnild  Ikvomic  a  reality  in 
Texas.  In  I9S6  general  legislation 
was  passed  in  I'lorida  toallowany 
icHiniytoesialilish  special  districts 
lor  cliildi-en's  services.  Now  l'i\-e 
other  counties  in  the  stale  ha\e 
taxing  districts:  Palm  Beach,  Mar- 
tin, Okeecholx'e,  St.  Lucie  and 
Tlill.slxjrougli.n ie.se  counties  range 
Troin  high  poverty  areas  lo  locales 
ofextreme  wealth.  Six  other  coun- 
ties ha\e  established  dependent 
children's  tlisiricts,  which  remain 
under  the  control  ol  the  coimty 
commission.  About  12  counties 
are  in  the  stages  ol'  organizing 


relerendum  iiio\eiiients  to  lorm 
disiricis.  'Thus  2^1  oT  Florida's  66 
counties  either  haxe  or  are  II  loving 
toward  some  locally  based  sy.steiii 
lor  collecting  a  ndtlisiributing  rev- 
enues lor  the  welfare  ol  children. 

Additionally,  in  1990,  67  [X-r- 
ceni  ol'llie  voiei-s  in  Pinellas  County 
approved  an  increa.se  in  the  taxing 
authorily  of  the  Juvenile  Welfare 
Board  from  S.'iO  lo  SI  |X>r  S  1,000 
taxable  pro[X'rly  value,  represent  - 
ing  a  taxing  authority  of  S.-<o  mil- 
lion. 'This  is  ev  en  more  impressive 
given  that  26  [X'rceni  of  Pinellas 
County's  population  of  S^o,l)0(l  js 
6S  veal's  of  age  or  older,''  and  thai 
political  seniiiiienis  lean  to  the 
coaserv alive  side. 

Elected  officials  share  the  vot- 
ers" enthusiasm  for  the  Juvenile 
Welfare  Board.  "We  get  a  lot 
suppKJrt  from  our  general  elected 
officials,"  says  Mills.  "They  like 
the  idea  that  we  take  care  of  some 
of  those  issues  Ixx'ause  it  ivally 
allows  ihem  to  concentrate  ilieir 
energies  more  and  keeps  them  out 
of  an  area  in  which  they  would  Ix- 
first  to  admit,  tliey  have  no  exix'r- 
lise." 


Figure  1:  Growth  in  Special  Tax 
Districts,  1972-1992 
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Special  taxing  districts  arc  the  fastest- 
f;r<>wing  type  of  gnvernnient  in  the 
Uiiileil  Stales.  There  are  33.1  SI  special 
Jislricls.  compare  J  lo  19.296  municipal 
qovernnienls.  /6.666  township 
aovernmenls.  and  14.556  school 
districts.  Special  districts  frequently 
provide  revenues  for  fire  protection, 
hospitals,  flood  conlrol.  hoiisini;  and 
commiinily  development.  Other  uses 
include  cemetery  mainicnancc.  Sonne: 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen.iiis.^ 
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'We  must 
ictively  involve 
ind  empower 
leople.  They 
la-de  to  have 
ontrol  of  the 
process.  And  we 
IS  professionals 
lave  to  be  ready 
o  pass  that  on 
o  those  whom 
ve  are  supposed 
o  he  serving." 


$20  million:  i  l;i\  ing  ;i  liixiiiL; 
tlistricl  lorcliiklicnisnolcoiiimon. 
and  only  rcccnlly  luisilic  |X>icniial 
olclisliias  lodirccily  sen  c  ix'oj^lc 
received  gieuier  aiieniion.  In 
I'lnelhus  Counly,  lliejin  enile  Wel- 
fare board  coninicls  wiili  inoiv 
ilian  I"  organizaiions  pio\  idinj^  a 
wide \aiieiy  ol  sen  ices.  The  I xjard 
does  not  provide  sen  ices,  as  iliis 
would  allecl  llie  neLilraliiy  ol  the 
wellare  ixxird  and  result  in  a  loss 
ol  credibility.  "Yoli  cant  l)e  a 
seiA  ice  pro\  ider  and  a'  service 
coordinator  if  you're  one  ol  the 
gang,"  said  Mills,  "iryoiriv  one  of 
the  gang  why  should  anyone  pay 
any  more  attention  to  yoii  than 
anvone    else?" 


Children's  needs:  The  |uve 
nile  Welfare  HoartI  has  a  larger 
mission,  however,  than  Umding 
agencies.  Referring  to  the  panel 
discLi.ssion  that  occurred  earlier  in 
the  day,  .Mills  .said  that  the  lii>;t 
V  ision  of  the  welfare  board  is  to 
have  a  .sy.siem  that  .senes  the 
needs  offamilies  and  children  and 
not  inslituiional  convenience. 

Mills  .saitl.  "We  e.vi.st  to  liy  to 
bring.someorderoiiiolthisiiKfed- 
ibly  chaotic  me.ss  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into,  ol  s|X'cialized,  cat- 
egorized, partialized.  profession- 
alized funding,  to  bring  it  lo  some 
soil  ol  syslemaiic  means  so  that 
some  of  the  stories  we  heard  this 
morning  dont  have  to  Ix-  told.' 


The  Juvenile  Welfare  Board  Is  a  purliier 
prt>je(.l  llial  Is  asscssliif;  the  caiuiltillly  oj  r 
priifiraiiis  iialiiiiiwule. 

Issues  dealt  with  by  the  con- 
tract agencies  include  adolescent 
piegnancy,  family  dyslunction, 
physical  ainise  and  neglect,  chroni- 
cally ill  children,  emergency  Iiolis- 
ing,  and  employment  and  training. 
In  1 W2,  ihejiiv  enile  Welfare  Hoard 
s|X'nt  Sf9.^  million  in  I'inellas 
C.oiinly,  .serving  72,129  children, 
2=>,iHS  families,  and  S7,9(> I  adults.* 


ill  ihis  federally  fwuled  demoiisiralitm 

iiiiawuy  i>n>f;raiiis  and  iransitioiial 

L'nder  this  philo.sophy  the  ac- 
tiviiies  o!  the  juvenile  Welfare- 
Board  include  evaluation  ol  .ser- 
vices, planning  sjx'cilic  projects, 
community-wide  problem  .solving, 
coordination  of  .serv  ices,  proles- 
sional  training  of  sen  ice  jirov  id- 
ers,  and  atlvtx'acy  on  Ix'hall  of 
local  human  rights  ordinances  and 
manv  issues  at  the  state  level. 
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Greater  influence:  On  lliis 
l;isi  lopic.  Mills  siiys.  ■Cliilclicn's 
sen  itcs  fouiifils  li:i\c  a  woiuIlt- 
lul  lol)byiii.n  capahiiily  Ivcaiisc 
\\L-  already  lunc  our  money.  W'c 
ran  lalk  losiaiccoiif^icssincn  and 
sa\    I.cl's  |")arincr."' 

riiis  power  ret|iiires  leader- 
sjilp,  \  ision  anti  aeeoiiniabiliiy.  "Il 
is  an  awesome  res|Tonsil)iliiy  to 
lia\e  S.-^i )  millicjn  of  resource  eajxi- 
liiliiy  Willi  no  rules,"  says  Mills. 
^■olu•an'l  blame  Wasliington.^ou 
lan  1  l)lanie'rallalias.see  (llie  siaie 
eapiial  ol  I'lorida  i.  'I'liose  are  dis- 
creiionaiy  dollars  iorihe  commu- 
nii\'    to    use." 

Enipo\verinent:  l"or  iliis  rea- 
son, eommunily  invoUemeni  is 
e.sseniiailolhesueeessoreiiildren's 
ia.\  disiriils,  Tlie jirxeniie  Wellare 
Hoard  <."onsists  ol  juwnile  couri 
]utlL;es.  ihe  suiierinientleni  ol 
schools,  and  the  \  ice  chairinan  ol 
I'ouniy  commission.  I- i\e  other  citi- 
zens are  appointed  li\'  yoxernor. 
"We  must  actively  involve  and 
emjiower  people,"  says  Mills. 
I  hev  have  to  have  control  of  the 
proce.ss.  And  we  as  prolessionals 
havetolie  ready  to  pass  that  on  lo 
liiose  whom  v\c"  are  sujiposed  lo 
he  servint;." 

Flexibility: 'I'his  power  trans- 
lates into  threat  llcwiliility  in  the 
boards  ojx'ration  l"or  e.\ample. 
M i IN  ivcou tiled  how  ihe  board  was 
able  toas.srst  women  who  were  in 
training  and  were  in  dan_L;er  ol 
losinL;  their  child  care.  I  sin<;  ils 
ow  n  lunds.  the  board  enabled  the 
women  to  register  lor  child  care 
and  remain  m.^^chool  w  ithoui  inter- 
ruption. 

The  Juvenile  Welfare  Board 
prov  idc-s  I  ."^dO  child  care  slots  to 
•supplement  what  the  slate  ollei-s. 
This  ability  to  operate  w  ithout  the 
consirainis  c^r  the  siaie  legislature 
allows  the  Pinellas  (xKiniylodraw 
down   matching  lederal   monev. 


Figure  2:  Poverty  and 

Human  Services  Spending, 

Bexar  County  vs. 

Pinellas  County 


Poor  Individuals,  Bexar  and  Pinellas 
Counties  (with  total  population),  1989 
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doublin,L;  the  investment.  "If  the 
lenisLiture,  won  i  do  it,  lei  the 
people  d<i  it.'  sa\s  Mills,  •i'lie 
power  that  rests  here  is  that  |X'o|-)le 
can  ,!.;et  lo|L;ether  and  say.  W'efe 
yoinu  to  go  this  direction.  I  don  1 
care  v\  hal  these  priorities  are.  ii 
makes  much  more  sense... to  have 
ihree  limes  the  day  care  than  what 
woiild  1k"  allotted  us  in  some  stale 
lormula."  ■ 

Best  programs:  This  power 
also  allows  Pinellas  (bounty  to  I  K'li- 
elit  Irom  .some  ol  ihe  most  jiro- 
<T|e.ssive  antI  succe.sslul  social  .ser- 
vice interventions  Irom  a  round  I  he 
countrv      The    luvenile    Wellare 


r.vcn  ihouiih 
Bcuir  Coiiiiiy  has 
a  niiicli  hiiftvr 
overall  popiilalioii  ■ 

(111(1  IIU'IC 

individiiah  liviiii; 
ill  ptnciiy  iluiii 
PiiiclUis  Coiiniy. 
iiilWI-/992llic 
Cliy  iifSdii 
Aiiiimid  spciii 
(ihinii  tiiu'-hdlf  (if 
wlidt  ilic  Jiivvnilv 
Wcl/dir  Ihianl 
(Icdudlcd  l<> 
liiiiiian  services. 
Sources:  City  of 
Sail  Anioiiio.  diid 
llie  .luvenile 
Welfare  Board  of 
Piiiellds  Coiiniv.' 
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"Wie  must  be 
aware  that  there 
are  people  in 
this  country 
who  are  willing 
to  pit  seniors 
against  kids  to 
argue  over  the 
crust  of  bread 
that's  on  the 
table  to  keep 
everybody  busy 
so  nobody  asks 
what  happened 
to  the  loaf." 


Board  is  alilc  to  ticvolc  rcsoiiiccs 
lo  icplicaic  ilicsc  progniins  in  ilic 
coiiiinunily.  "Wo  <^o  all  over  the 
coi.iiiliysicalin^llicI)CM  programs 
\vc  can  liiicl,"  says  Mills.  AVc  call 
il  icchnology  iranslcr."  Thus,  llic 
Juvenile  Welfare  Board  is  able  lo 
pro\  ide  Pinellas  Coiiniy  wiih  an 
acli\  e  and  inno\aii\  e  lal.)oi-aioiy  ol 
social  change. 

Oiher  coinniuniiies  can  learn 
from  Pinellas  Counly's  program- 
malic  and  demographic  experi- 
ence. As  a  progressive  ins\itulion, 
the  welfare  l^oardsli-esses  pre\  en- 
lion  and  early  inlencnlion  in  iis 
oLil look  and  goals.  While  ihis  is  not 
a  i-exolulionaiy  approacii,  many 
comuKiniiies  ha\e  nol  l.x:en  able  lo 
de\oie  enough  resources  lo  re- 
soh  ing  smaller  prol)lems  Ixjlore 
ihey  lx:come  more  serious.  In 
lerms  of  population,  Mills  says  I  he 
large  elderly  community  means 
thai,  "Pinellas  County  is  demo- 
gi-iphically  the  2 1st  centuiy."  Many 
feel  that  what  is  happening  in 
I'inellas  will  happen  throughout 
much  of  the  L'niied  States  in  the 
coming  20  years.  How  Pinellas 
co|X\s  with  a  graying  population, 
in  economic,  social  and  political 
lerms,  may  pro\  ide  a  window  on 
the  future  of  other  communities. 

Aging  population:  On  this 
note  Mills  says,  "We  feel  that  ( our 
aging  population)  puts  a  panicular 
responsil)ility  on  us  to  tleal  with 
both  the  programmatic  and  policy 
implications  oi  inter-general lonal 
conllicl.  I  wish  1  could  tell  you 
some  warm  stories  about  this,  ixil 
we  ha\  en't  made  nearly  the  |3rogress 
we  would  like  to  ha\e  made.  But 
we  must  Ix:  aware  that  there  are 
|X'ople  in  this  countiy  who  are 
willing  to  pit  seniors  against  kids  to 
argue  o\ erthe  crust  of  l^read  that's 
on  the  table  to  keep  exeiyixxly 
busy  so  nol)ody  asks  wliat  hap- 
[X-Mied  lo  the  loaf." 


Self-sufficiency:  Anoi  1  ler  a  iva 
of  emphasis  is  .sell-sulliciency. 
"Our  i^rograms.  our  acii\  ities,  our 
[Xjlicy  work  must  Ik-  geared  in 
each  and  e\eiy  way  to  make 
indixiduals  and  families  .self-sulli- 
cient,"  says  Mills,  who  could  not 
lx:lie\elhesmallnumlK'rsof.staie- 
sul.isidized  ci lild  care sk)ts  in  Te.Nas. 
"1  thought  we  hati  problems  in 
1-lorida,  but  I  don  I  know  how  you 
can  mount  a  sell -sufficiency  strat- 
egy in  a  state  the  size  of  Texas  with 
3,600  chikl  care  slots,"  said  Mills. 
It  makes  no  .sen.se  to  take 
away  child  caie  from  mothers  wht) 
are  in  junior  college,  iho.se  [X'ople 
who  are  in  junior  college  learning 
those  high-wage  skills  thai  arc- 
going  to  Ix-  mo,st  likely  to  keei") 
them  from  Ixjcoming  de|X'ndent 
on  the  publit-  ireasuiy. " 

Pooling  resources:  In  ackli- 
tion  to  looking  toward  the  luture 
and  the  challenges  it  will  bring  to 
Pinellas  County.  Mills  said  it  is 
important  to  l)roaden  one's  \  iew  - 
[X)int.  C'ollal  xiralion  represents  one 
way  of  doing  this.  The  county 
recently  worked  with  the  State  of 
I'lorida,  the  Iniietl  Way  and  the 
Junior  League  to  establish  a  state- 
of-the-art  center  to  help  \  ictims  of 
.sexual a,s.sauh  that  wcnikl  not  have 
i)een  possible  without  |">oolingihe 
resources  of  these  groLips. 

"We  do  have  the  ability  lo 
dev  elop  programs,  ".saiti  Mills.  "One 
reason  [xople  k)ok  at  Pinellas 
C'ounty  and  shake  iheir  heads  is 
l.x'cause  we  v  e  figured  out  how  to 
make  l)ig  (programs)  out  ol  little 
ones... Then  you  reach  that 
economy  of  .scale. ' 

Big  problems:  This  vision 
should  Ix" expanded  e\ en  Ilnlher, 
echoing  connnents  by  Kevin 
Moriany  in  the  previous  panel. 
Mills  said  that  .sei^ice  |5rov  iders 
and  anyone  working  for  social 
change  mast  .stej^  back  Irom  .ser- 
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\  ice  slnilL\yics  and  look  ai  issues 
iiivo  ilic  economy,  j(il)s,  and  alloal- 
ai>le  and  sale  lioiisin,y.  '  Tliais  a 
liiile  lK"yond  our  realm  lliai  we 
Lisiially  lliink  of  as  sen  ice  pro\  id- 
ers,  I  Hit  sen  iee  straiet^ies  don'l  fix 
those  hit;  problems,"  said  Mills. 

I!xpandin^onthisilieme,  Mills 
said  ihe  eniiie  community  must 
lake  an  active  role  in  settling  these 
l'>rohlems.  Social  a_<;encies  cannot 
|")re\ail  o\er  the  economic  and 
social  forces  that  lead  to  social 
unrest.  ( "it ing Ralph  Ik-ntler's com- 
ments from  the  mornint^  session, 
Mills  .said  white  males  and  the 
busine.ss  estahlishmeiit  must  1k'- 
c  I  >me  active  to  make  more  |X'rma- 
iient  improxemenis  in  ihc-commu- 
niiy.  Indeed, estahiishini^a  special 
ia.\  disirici  lor  children  in  San 
Antonio  will  re(|uire  coo|XMalion 
and  cx>mmitment  from  a  broad 
six'cirum,  including;  city  leatlers 


'.3:41 


.lames  E.  Mills 

This  partnership  will  not  only  be 
the  determining  factor  in  the  for- 
mation ol  a  children's  district,  but 


and  the  iaisine.ss  community,  not     also  in  makint^  an  imiiaci  on  po\ 
jusi.seiAiceproN  idersandaclivists.     erly  in  San  Antonio.  ■ 


Notes 

1.  City  of  San  Antonio,  15.  Bahr,  It  April  199.^.  Telephone 
comcrsation. 

2.  United  Way  of  San  y\ntonio  and  hcKAvi'.auniy,  Aim  ticil  Report/or 
ihc  Ycdiliiick-cljiiiicAO.  IW2.  p.  =i.  • 

f>.  I'undinylniormaiionCenier,  The  Texas  C  Connect  ion,"  Deceml  KM' 
1992. 

1.  l!.S.  Hureau  oi  the  Census,  17  March  199.^.  'I'elephone  c-on\er- 
saiion. 

^.  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Ciensus.  ■(".ensus  and  "^'ou,"  March  199.^,  pp. 

6.  Iu\enile  Welfare  Hoard  of  Pinellas  County,  I'lorida,  K.  I  iow/e, 
19  April  199."^.  Telephone  conxer.sation. 

7.  "Ihis  re|'>resenis  local  iv.sources  exclusi\  ely,  and  does  not  include 
state  cjr  federal  funds  tiedicated  to  human  ser\  ices.  Cily  of  San  Antonio; 
luxenile  Welfare  Hoard  of  Pinellas  ("ounlv. 


"7f  makes  no 
sense  to  take 
away  child  care 
from  mothers     \ 
who  are  in  junior 
college... 
learning  those 
high-wage  skills 
that  are  going  to 
he  most  likely  to 
keep  them  from 
becoming         m 
dependent  on  the 
public  treasury /' 
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lie  iliciiics  cciux-'cl 
lliroiii'lioiil  lliL-siiiii- 
iiiii  provide  :i  Ibun- 
clalion  upon  wliicli 
lo  dcvclopx-n'cciivc 
ami-pox  oily  pro- 
gr.iins.  lincoiiragiiig 
acu\c  paiiicipaiion 
Iron)  scnitc  revipi- 
cnls,  building  on  as- 
scis  1)1  rccipicnis,  prositling 
rhoic'cs,  and  rcc|iiiring  conunii- 
incni  anti  [X'l'sonal  ivsiionsiijiliiy 
icpicscni  ilic  ncxi  sicps  loward 
ticsigmng  intcncniions  iliai  will 
IcatI  lo  .sfll-sLiUicicncy. 

These  (I  larai  icrislics,  Ik  >\\  c\  CT. 
can  lx.-(.lirii<"Lill  lo  incorpoialc  inio 
JRiiiian  son  ice  inieneniions.  Ilie 
neetlsollhesen  iee  leeipieni,  noi 
the  insliuilion,  niiisl  giiitle  ihe  de- 
sign antI  iinplenieniaiion  oi  ilie 
jvograin.  Kc(  jpieiils  inusl  lia\e  a 
close  relationship  wilh  pro\  itlers 
to  ensLire  thai  loiiiplicalions  ihat 
may  arise  are  dealt  \\  ill)  ciiiickly  lo 
iniligale  their  impact. 

I'liil  1  len  1 1<  )iv,  1 1  le  two-way  pa  i1  - 
neishipiliai  DoiigKossnieniionetl 
in  his  keynote  acklivss  applies 
ec|iially  to  all  pailies.  I'rov  iilei's 
miisi  maich  the  commitmeni  ihai 
I  hey  ask  ol  leiipienis  in  oixler  lor 
anti-poverty  intenenticjns  to  work. 
I  nst  it  111  ic  >ns  i  niisi  n  icxiel  i  hei  i  iseh  es 
not  allerlho.se  who  designed  them 
I  >iil  around  those  they  are  inlendetl 
lo  help. 

Three  motlel  programs  Ironi 
around  the  coiintn'  pro\  itietl  e.s- 
ainples  ol  these  principles  in  :ic- 
lion.  The  inierxeniions  contvn- 
iraie  on  djitereni  areas — maternal 


and  infant  health,  lamilies  in  I'risis. 
an(.lempk)ymentantl  training — hiii 
they  shaiv  particular  characteris- 
tics. All  three  rei|iiire  recipients  to 
play  an  active  role.  The  Cienesis 
progi-a ml rojn  Tampa. l^orida. pro- 
vides comprehensive  ca  IV  ton  lot  It- 
ers during  pregnancy  and  Ibllow- 
ing  childhirih  hnprovemenls  in 
infant  moiialiiyaiuMowhinhw eight 
statistics  are  possible  boi'aiise 
mothei"s  atteiul  various  seminai-s 
on  nutrition  ami  inegnancv.  ami 
aresLirelokeepallol  tlieird(H-tors 
appoiniiiienis 

Assets:  The  inien  em  ions  I  Hiikl 
on  I  he  assets  ol  i  h<  >.se  I  leingsen  ed. 
I'amllies  Now.  a  family  pre.serva- 
lioii  initiative  in  Maryland,  keeps 
families  in  crisis  together  by  rec- 
ognizing ihe  strengths  of  the  lam 
ily  iinit.  Working  with  the.se  assets, 
families  Now  is  able  lo  keep 
cliildivn  wilh  their  families,  ami 
iVLiniie  children  who  have  Ik-cii 
placed  in  losler  care 

Partnership:  Commitment 
ami  |X.'isoiial  ies|X)nsibilily  have 
an  importani  place  in  the  three 
programs.  The  (lenler for  1-Jnploy- 
inent  Training  ((UHi  in  California 
demands  I  hat  students  attend  class 
daily  and  on  lime.  In  this  manner. 
C'.1'!T  noi  onlv  tleveU)|is  iiositive 
iK.'havioi's  from  .siutlenis.  but  also 
replicates  the  work  eiiv  ironment 

Choices:  Perhaps  most  cen- 
tral lo  the  suiiess  of  the  ihav 
programs  is  their  commilmenl  to 

prov  i(.ling  ilv  li'X-s  i< .  pariic'ipanis. 
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SUidcnis  c:in  cnicr  unci  k-,\\c  C.VA' 
;il;invlimc,;iiiclli:i\voplions  jnllic 
I<)1>  lor wlik-li  llifv-  will  li-iin.  I':iiiii- 
lics  Now  JKis  .slal'l  on  cull  c\ciy 
il;i\'.2  I  lioiiiN:id:iy.t'icnosis  brings 
in(.'ilir:il  iiuc  lo  :i  rcyion  wlicrc  il 
IkkI  noi  previously  iKvn.  These 
inilKili\eseMipli:isi/,enexil>ilily:incl 
ilie  needs  ol  recipienis.  nol  olllie 
;(_i;enev.  Prognims  :ire  Uiilored  lo 
ilie  needs  olindiv  idiKils.  ;intl  t;i\e 
ilieni  options. 

Proven  results:  Tlic  llexibil- 
ilv  ollliese  pro.yniins  Ikis  resulted 
in  iiiiprowd  oiilconies.  In  two 
wars  C'leiiesis  helix-d  reckHV  I  lill- 
sl  K  )r<  )ut;l  I  ( '.<  )iinl\'s  1(  >\\'  I  'in  I  i\\eii;lit 
r.ite  l)v  I  |X"rrent.  \\  hile  ilie  rest  ol 
the  n:ition  ni;ide  n<i  improvement 
ikirinL;  ;i  |ii-yc;ir  sp;m.  This  en- 
;il)le<,l  the  st.ite  ol  l"loritl:i  to  s:ive 
S  I .  I  million  in  Medicjid  p:iyinents, 
i:;irl\-  iiuli(.':il ions  show  lli;il  l':nni- 
lies  Now  Ir.isasiKxvssr.ileol  more 
ilum  9' I  iXMivnt  in  keei^inu  chil- 
dren with  their  l':imilies  This  re- 
siiltetl  in  the  M;in'l:ind  legisbtuiv 
iiiov  inji  monev  oni  ol  losier  c:ire 
m;nnieii;ince  ;ind  into  l':iniilies 
Now  .  Cl-rr  hits  placed  ()i  I.I  H)(l  indi- 
vitkials  in  lull-time  work  since 
l<;(r.  C'.raduates  Irom  l')92  will 
earn  S.-^i)  million,  pay  S6  million  in 
ta.xes.  antl  save  .S()  million  in  wcl- 
lare  and  iineinployment  co.sis  in 
199.-^. 

Usefiil  models:   Ihe  success 

ol  clenesis,  I'amilies  Now  ,  and  the 
(lenter  lor  1-anployment  Training 
mav.serveasane.xampleasiohow 
to  deliver  seiA  ices  more  ellec- 
livelv.  Uellecling  the  need  lor 
lle.xibility,  however,  even  the  most 
siiccessliilol  these  iniiiativeswoiikl 
have  to  Ix-'taiU'ied  lor  San  Antonio. 
Ncveriheie.ss,  the  lommon  char- 
acteristics that  have  contributed  to 
the  accomplishments  ol  the  initia- 
livessiiouldal  least  bee.\ploiedto 
enhance  local  human  serv  icessys- 
lems.  ■ 


Having  Healthy  Babies: 
Genesis 


I 


^^^^arly  intervention  and 
^m     ^Bprevention  are  keys 
^^^^^  to  reducing  poveny, 
^1  and  one  ol  the  earli- 

^^^^^  est  stages  at  which 
pov  eiiv  can  be  addressed  is  dur- 
ing or  belore  pregnancy.  Prena- 
tal care  antl  kimiK'  planning  hav  e 
liroveii  elleciive  in  breaking  the 
cvcle  ol  poveny  and  avoiding 
the  greater  co.sts  ol'  low  binh- 
wei.yht  babies,  infant  mortality. 
Linw anted  pregnamy,  antl  scwli- 
allv  transmitted  diseases.  Those 
in  low  -incomecommunities.how  - 


iLillill  its  intended  goals,  Ivcause 
inadequate  medical  care  is  but 
one  ol  many  probleitis  those  in 
poveny  encounter.  l'ore.\ample, 
ixvsidenis  ol  im|"X)verishe<.l  coiii- 
muniiies  l're(|Lienily  e.x|x-rience 
Tinancial  anil  emotional  sire.ss, 
discus.sed  in  the  panel  earlier  in 
theconleivnce.'Transpoiiation  is 
another  problem.  The  kick  ol 
child  care  and  education  also 
stand  in  the  way  ol  .sell-sulli- 
ciency.  All  ihe.se  facioi-s  must  Ix.' 
taken  into  account  in  order  to 
make  a  signilicant  inipiovement 


A  iHilictil  receives  premiuil  care  ill  Tdiiii'ii  General  Hospilal. 


ever,    iVeciuently    have    limited     in  a  critical  juncture  ola  |X'rson's 
access  to  the  health  care  and     clev elcjpmeni — biiih. 
counseling    that    help   c-nsure 


healthy  birth  outcomes 

More  than  medicine:  T'lii- 
1 1  ten  1 1<  >i  e,  medica  I  c  a  i  e  a  l<  >ne  I  re- 
(|ueniK'   ckx's    not    successlully 


Genesis:  The  Clenesis  pro- 
gram in  'Tampa,  I'loricia,  has  had 
a  noticealile  impact  on  the  health 
problems  olvvomen  and  children 
in  some  of  the  p<xMe,st  areas  ol 
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By  bringing  care 
into  the  middle 
of  this  low- 
income 
neighborhood, 
Tampa  General 
HospitaL..sent 
the  message  that 
the  hospital  was 
concerned  with 
reducing  low 
birthweight  and 
infant  mortality, 
providing 
prenatal  care, 
and  improving 
the  health  of  the 
residents  in  the 
area. 


llicioinuHinlly  Injusi  ;i  l'c\\\v:ii's. 
;iil  :i1):iikI<)1K"cI  huikliiii;  li;is  Ik'- 
loino  ;i  lliiMiiL;  ln.-:illli  iviili.-i\ 
sen  in.ui.  i"'i  p:ilic"ills;inil  piov  itl- 
liio  -(( 1.(11  Id  p;ii it-Ill  \  isils  ;iniHi;illy. 
Moiv  luiporliinlly.  ticiifsis  li:is 
n()lKL';il)lyivikn.vtll()\vl)iilli\\vi_ylil 
biilli.s  in  llic  lOLiiily  lli:il  IkkI 
I'lurickis  liiLjhc.si  iirhiui  low  hnlli- 
wciglu  rale. 

ticncsis  blends  I  he  Ivsi  ;nul 
mosi  soiinti  pr.K'Ui'cs  ul  basic 
incclicine.sodalsciA  kcs.i-oniniii- 
niiy  cHiiivach,  antl  ctkiciiiion.  A 
( <)lhil)orali\  c  clloil  boiwcen 
I'ainpa  (."icncrai  I  lospilal,  llic  l^ni- 
\crsiiy  <jl  Soulli  I'loritki,  llillslior- 
ougli  Coiiniy  I'Liblic  llcalili  Inii. 
anti  llic  Slalf  ol  I'loritki.  tlcncsis 
cnal)lcs  palicnis  to  lake  an  aclixc 
role  in  inipro\  inj^ilieirown  liealtli 
while  liniiiinj;  llieir  need  for  liij^li- 
letii  and  ex|XMisi\e  prtxetliires 

Costs  of  neglect:  Beioretlen- 
esislK'.nan.  Tampa  General  1  lospi- 
lal delixered  G^^  binlis  inoniliK-. 
(M  iliese  babies,  1')  peireni  had 
iiiedicaleoniplicalionslhaiix-XiLiiivd 
ireaiineni  in  ihe  neonatal  inlensi\e 
care  unit.  Medical  sen  ices  in  neo- 
natal intensive  care  cost  Sl.^od 
tlaily  lor  each  baby,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  was  $.-^5,(1(1')  lor  the  uv- 
ration  of  treatment.  Ai  any  time, 
ihe  iniensix  e  care  unit  cared  lorsix 
or  .seven  bal>ies  who  vvxriIcI  re- 
(liiiix;  treatment  thai  woiikl  cost 
Irom  .S7S,(Ki()  to  Sininioi).  Ue- 
.search  has  shown  that  adequate 
prenatal  care  saves  three  tlollars 
lor  every  dollar  s|x."nt  in  the  lirsl 
year  alone.  Atldilionally,  llie  total 
sav  ings  iVoin  avoitling  l:;ier(.level- 
opmenial,  educational  antI  social 
costs  a.sscxialetl  with  low  biilh- 
v\  eight  hav  e  i  x.'en  estimated  at  S 1  i 
lor  each  dollar  s|xmii  ' 

Barriers  to  care:  The  lirst 
sie|>  in  establishing  Cienesis  was 
determining  the  elements  that 
would  makelhe  prognimsucce.ss- 


lul.  .A  gram  Iruin  ilie  luvcniie 
Wellare  Board  ol  I  IillsboroLigh 
County — similarioihes]X'cialta.\- 
ing  tlistrict  lori'hiklien  pivv  ioLisly 
tliscu.s,sed  bv  James  Mills  in  the 
lonlerence — luiuleil  a  survev  ol 
ageiuies  and  women  in  the  target 
popLilatkin 

The  survev  showeil  thai  21 
|X"rcent  ol  k>w -income  women 
(.litl  not  receive  pienatal  caie  be- 
cau.se  ol  linaiHial  barriers.  Long 
waits,  pa|X'rvvorU  ami  other  iiisti- 
iLilional  dilliCLillies  prevented  "n 
|X"icent  ol  the  women  Irom  le- 
ceiv  ing  care,  and  .-^n  percent  .said 
no  tlociors  or  other  health  proles- 
sionals  worked  in  theirarea Other 
liroblems  ini'lLitletl  inadet|uate 
public  transportation,  the  kuk  ol 
child  caiv,  antl  complicated  linan- 
lial  Ibiiiis.  Some  women  diil  not 
leel  medical  professionals  treated 
them  with  res|X'ct. 

Lo^v-blconlc  site:  I'ollow  ing 
the  survey,  denesis  received  .SI 
million  Irom  the  state  to  leiiovate 
an abandoneil  hos|->ital. The 2  i,i  11 II 1 
.sciuare-lbot  facility  was  locatetl  in 
a  low-income  area  inw  hicha  high 
[XMcentage  of  babies,  l.-^.()  |xm- 
cent,  were  born  Ik'Iow  normal 
weight  By  bringing  care  into  the 
middle  ol  this  low -income  neigli- 
bodiootl.  Tampa  <  "■ener.il  I  lospital 
addies.seil  the  transpoilation  issue 
antI  .sent  the  message  that  the 
hospital  was  concerned  with  le- 
(.lucing  low  birthweight  and  infant 
mortality,  prov  iiliiig  pienatal laie, 
antI  improving  the  health  ol  the 
residents  in  the  area. 

Comprehensive  care:  tien- 
esis  prov  kles  comprehensive  care, 
focusing  on  iinprov  ing  acce.ss  to  a 
full  range  of  metlical.  luirsin.g  antl 
.social  .sen  ices.  A  stall  of  gyne- 
cologists, ix-diatriiians,  ultr.i.son- 
alogists,  geneticists,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  luitrilioilisls  ensure 
moiheis  anil  inlanls  receive  llie 
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cnv  ilicy  rc(|iiiiv.  Tlic  tifncsis 
lacilily  luis  looins  lor  lic;illli  ex- 
ams, I  icallliccliicil  ion,  counseling, 
and  lesling. 

Overseeing  the  palienls  ex- 
ixrience  through  this  i-ange  ol 
ser\  ices  is  a  nurse  case  manager, 
len  case  managers  monitor  the 
progress  ol  2iJf>  pregnant  women 
throughout  the  course  ol  a  year. 
Iiachca.se  manager  explains  to  the 
patient  the  purpcses  ol  medical 
procedures  and  te.sts,  and  answers 
her  c|iie.stions  intmediateiy  Ix-'lore 
and  alter  each  \  isit  to  the  doctor. 
The  nurse  al.so  refers  the  patient  to 
other  sen  ices.  l"or  jxitients  who 
pay  lor  tiieir  'medical  care,  the 
nurse  case  manager  tracks  I  he  cast 
ol  each  \  isit  to  the  doctor  and 
explains  the  charges  to  the  patient. 
Uecau.se  the  mother  is  lully  in- 
lormed  alxnit  her  condition  and 
tliai  ol' her  child,  site  is  able  to  lake 
an  acti\e  role  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  baby. 

Medical  .serv  ices  include  pre- 
natal, |X).sipanum  and  gynecologi- 
cal care,  as.sessment  of  fetal  well- 
lx."ing,  and  well  baby  and  child 
health  care,  denesis  also  pro\  ides 


family  planning  assistance,  as  well 
as  pregnancy  testing  and  counsel- 
ing. 

Social  and  educational  services 
include  individualized  ca.se  man- 
agement, health  education,  nutri- 
tional counseling,  coordination  ol 
transportation,  on-site  child  care, 
community  out  reach  a  ndrelerra Is, 
and  trainitigio  help  non-high.school 
gniduaies  ivceiv  e  their  GHD. 

Payment  plan:  I'ighly-six  [X."r- 
ceni  ol  c'lenesis  patients  receive 
Medicaid.  1-ortlio.se  mothers  with- 
out insuraiice,  Cienesis  oilers  a 
financial  in^'entive  lor  mothers  to 
make  prenatal  care  v  isits.  Cienesis 
prices  the  range  of  prenatal  and 
[X)si  pan  umservices  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  baby  at  S'i,7Sn.  Women 
who  do  not  qualify  lor  Medicaid 
receive  a  S2^•l  discount  lor  each 
visitthey  make  Women  who  make 
all  II)  visits  have  a  bill  of  Sl,")()(>, 
payable  in  .^< '  monthly  installments 
of  SSo 

Patient  profile:  By  virtue  ol 
ils  loc-ation  and  ouireacli  ellorts, 
Cienesis  has  Iven  succe.sslul   in 
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Altogether,  103 
fewer  babies 
were  bom 
weighing  less 
than  2,500 
grams,  saving 
$1.4  million  in 
Medicaid 
expenses. 


ivacliinjiilsuugcl  |X)pLilalK)n.Slu(.l- 
ics  ol  liirtlis  ;il  'r:iiii|Xi  tlciKTal 
I  lospilal  sliowcd  lluil  low-wciglit 
l)lillis  were  more  likely  lo  come 
Iroiii  iiiinoiily  inolhers.  sinjile 
iiiollicis,  public-sponsoietl  uv 
uiiiiisiired  women,  and  y\>iiiig 
luoiliers.  denesi.s'  p-.iiieni  mix  is  .^S 
[XTCeiii  l^laek,  l.H  peireni  His- 
panic, ant!  young  ( 2S  peaeni  aiv 
iintleri'iyeai'sokl.and  I  i  [x-uenl 
are  under  17).  I'itiy-loiir  jx^rreni 
ol  Gene.sis  patients  lia\e  less  tlian 
a  liigli  school  education.' 

Progress  made:  Despite  other 
ciiallenging  social  and  economic 
obstacles,  the  pre\enti\e  siejjs 
taken  by  Genesis  ha\  e  resulted  in 
signilicatit  improvements  in  the 
liealth  ol  infants  in  llillslxjrough 
(x)iinty  while  .saving  money  that 
\\c)l.lklotlleI^vLselx.•S|X.■nt  on  more 
exjX'nsive  loriiis  ol  treatment, 
i-orty-loiir  [xrcent  ol  all  babies 
lx>rn  at  Tampa  General  Hospital 
went  into  the  neonatal  intensive 
care  unit  if  they  received  prenatal 
lare  at  other  sites,  '.xil  only  in 
[X-rcent  ol'ihe  babies  from  moili- 
ei>i  who  went  through  Genesis 
rec|iiired  such  treatment.  Ju.sl  S.H 
|X'rcent  of  the  babies  that  tlid  not 
re<eive  cure  from  Genesis  went 
direcllv-  intothe  nevvlx)m  nur.sers', 
comparetl  to  7~  |X'rcenl  of  the 
( ienesis  l)al)ies. 

$1.4  million  saved:  Between 
Inly  IWl  and  March  1991.  Tamira 
tieneral  Hospital  delivered  77 
fewer  low  birthweight  babies  and 
"I   more   normal   weight   babies 


than  was  e.N|X'cteil.  .Altogether. 
|(H  fewer  babies  vv  eix-  lx)ni  weigh- 
ing  less  than  i.Sni)  grams,  sav  ing 
-S 1 .  t  million  in  .\kxlicaide.\|X'n.ses 
Genesis  also  generates  v-osi 
.savings  by  lowering  the  |XM\ent- 
age  of  ce.sarean  biilhs.  Only  1^ 
IXTceiit  of  mothers  who  were 
(.ienesis  patients  rei|uired  iv.sar- 
ean  deliveiy,  lompared  lo  a  .■<" 
IXTcent  nile  for  the  county.  A 
vaginal  deliverv"  costs  ju.st  .Si.nnc, 
while  a  ce.sa  tea  n  I'osts  al  x  )iit  I  wiie 
that  amount. 

Lo\v  bi^th^veight  drop:  I'er- 
ha|is  mo.si  impre.ssive.  the  k>w 
birthweight  rate  in  I  lillslxjroiigh 
Gounty  deca-ased  Iroitl  S.6  |xm- 
ceni  in  I9S9  to  "'.O  iXMceni  in 
1992.  while  the  rniled  States  as  a 
whole  has  hatl  little  succe.ss  in 
loweringlhe  knv  biiihweight  rale, 
from  I9SO  to  I9.S9  the  k>v\  bitth- 
weiglit  nite  in  the  I'niled  Stales 
rose  slightlv  from  ().S  (XTceni  lo 
7.11  ixTceiit.^  (!loser  lo  home,  in 
Bexar  C'ounlv.  the  rale  rose  Irom 
().S  |XMcenl  in  l9Sni(5  7.-S  |x-rcenl 
in  19.S9.3 

Genesis  illustrates  the  I x'liel its 
of  early  inteneniion  aiul  enabling 
iiulivkluals  to  lake  an  active  role  ill 
iiiiprov  ing  their  siiuaiion.  l-"x|X'ii- 
sive  nietlical  technology  is  wel- 
come in  t'lenesis.  but  it  us  not 
neeiled  as  ire(|ueniiy  as  ii  once 
was.  Cienesisrecogni/esllial  he-.ilih 
care  dcx's  noi  consist  entirely  ol 
lile-.sav  ing  iechnk|ues.  Taking  into 
account  the  human  and  s<xialii(.vcLs 
of  the  patient  a-sults  in  g(xxl  lieali  h 
and  g<KKl  medkine.  B 


Notes 

I.Slaieof  Te.xas — Lt.  Ciovernor's Select  Gommillee on Metlicaid ami 
family  Services,  liclxm  tiiicl  RcaininK'iicUilions.  19S.S.  p.  17. 

2  C.liikliens  IX-lense  fund,  lhc'SUi(coJ/\incik(is<:hilc/n'il:  IWJ. 
p.   12.^. 

^.  San  Antonio  ;\|elro|X>lilan  Health  Districi.  Maternal  Health 
Indicaloi^i,  lie.xar  C'.ouniv    Te.xas,  197(1  to  IWI."  April  1W2. 
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FAMILIES  NOW! 


Keeping  Families  Together:  Families  Now 

S irony  lamilics  help 
llicir  iiicnilH-'ts  re- 
solve crises,  supply 
:inen\  ironincnl  con- 
cliici\  e  lo  r.iisinj;  diil- 
ilren.  :inci  oiler  :i  IfHinchilion  for 
:i  ix-i'son'ssell-iclenlily.  ^'el  while 
the  im|X)naiKC  ol  families  is 
inclispiiiahle,  a  {jro\vinf>  iuinilx.'r 
ol  lainilies  fare  clilliciili  eirciiin- 
sianees.  Ueixiriecl  incidenis  of 
eliiki  aluise  and  neijleci  aa*  on 
llie  rise,  as  is  llie  need  lor  losler 
lare.  laniilies  in  |xi\env  iniisi 
i<)|X"  with  acldilional  economic 

SlIX.~vS.' 

Tile  increasin<»dilliciiliies  of 
families  preseni  those  working 
lo  siix-ngihen  families  vviih  ex- 
iremely  sensiiixe  anti  challeng- 
ing choices.  The  family  ivmains 
llie  basis  ol  American  scxielv, 
and  e\  en  the  ma  jorilv  of  families 
in  crisis  aiv  Ik-si  sened  if  ihey 
ivmain  logelher.  Siiccesslul  fam- 
ily iinilicaiion.  Iiowev er.  can  Ire- 
{|iienily  happen  only  wiili 
changes  in  lx.>ha\  ior  and  in  the 
circumstances  thai  led  to  the 
crisis.  This  le:ids  to  the  c|iiestion 
asK^whai  inier\ention should Ix' 
ii.sed.  and  how  much  in\ol\e- 
meni  should  an  oui.side  institu- 
tion ha\e  in  working  with  the 
familv. 


fjelping  families 
develop  their  strengths. 


^«*%. 


Success    in    Maryland: 

I'amilies  Now,  a  family  pivscr- 
\alion  initiative  in  Maiylaiul,  is 
one  ol  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams for  keeping  families  lo- 
gelher, and  in  nurturing  sale 
env  ironmenls  in  which  families 
e.sisi.  Ihe  prognim  openiies  ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  principles 
cs[X)u.sed  ihroughout  the  sum- 
mit: establishing  .ser\  ices  in  tlie 


coiiimunity,  building  on  assets 
rather  than  focusing  on  weak- 
nesses, and  i^ncouraging  fami- 
lies to  Ik*  acii\e  p-anicipants  in- 
stead of  p:issiv  e  recipients,  j-ami- 
lies  Now  serves  families  in  crisis 
who.se  children  are  al  immineni 
or  high  risk  of  foster  care  place- 
ment or  whose  children  have 
ivcenlly  Iven  placed  in  foster 
care,  ihroiigh  a  continuum  of 
time-limited,  intensive,  individu- 
alized, and  in-home  sen  ices.  In 
its  brief  history  Families  Now  has 
lx;cn    recognized   for  making 


(|uaniifiable  progress  in  keeping 
families  together  and  reuniting 
lainilies  that  had  lx.'en  separated. 

Objectives:  The  goals  of 
fan  lilies, Now  aa;slraightlorvvaal: 
reduce  the  numlxT  of  children 
enlering  foster  care  and  reduce 
the  length  of  stay  for  some  chil- 
dren in  losler  care.  "In  order  to 
effectively  provide  family  pres- 
ervation services,  one  must  em- 
bnice  the  lx;lief  that  most  chil- 
dren are  liest  raised  within  their 
family  of  origin,"  said  Jan  Butts, 


Presented  by  Jan  Butts 
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"It's  important 
to  have  the 
family  identify 
what  their 
problems  and 
difficulties  ari, 
and  help  the 
family  identify 
ways  that  they 
can  remediate 
the  problem." 


l-ainilics  Now  projirain  sixvialisl 
■■'I'oi.i  iiRisl  also  lx.'lic\c  llial  all 
lainilicsiiavc-siicngilisiluii  can  iv 

IhmIi   LllXJIl.'" 

l-iirihcrnioiv.  Faiiiilics  Now, 
likcall  praiiiiioncrsoHamily  |5rc,s- 
crxalioii,  iiiiisi  Inilancc  llio  salciy 
of  lamily  mciiilx.'rs  aj^ainsi  ihc 
ticsiiv  lo  keep  laiiiilics  lordlier. 
11  icsc  j4oa  Is  aiitlcoiKcnis  aix"  simi- 
lar lo  iradilional  lamily  pivscna- 
lion  slralcgics,  Inil  llic  iiiclliotls 
I'amilics  Now  employs  lo  acliicw 
ilicsc  goals  arc  clillcitrni. 

24  hours  a  day:  In  general, 
I'amilies  Now  clelines  iis  acii\  iiies 
I  xisecl  on  ilie  neetLs  of  families,  noi 
lliose  of  llie  inslilulion.  l"or  ex- 
ample, I'amilies  Now  ivs|X)ntls 
immediaiely  loa  familys  pressing 
needs,  as  opjxxsed  lo  ir.idilional 
lamily  preserv  alion  iniliaiiv  es  ihai 
olien  fail  lo  inienene  wiilioui 
delay.  Scnices  are  available  2-i 
lioui-saday,wlienilieyaix.'needct.l, 
noi  when  ilie  office  is  open.  Fami- 
lies Now  w  orks  in  llie  liomc^  and 
commiiniiies  of  families,  noi  in 
slafi  ollites. 

Limited  duration:  Inienen- 
lion  is  slioii-ierm  antl  iniensi\c, 
Willi  slaff  and  families  working 
logeiher  I  x.'i  ween  fi\  e  antl  2' '  hours 
|X'r  week,  llie  lime  limii  is  made 
clear  lo  families  Ivfore  work  Ix.*- 
gins,  and  senes  lo  nu)ii\aie  all 
paiiies  in\  ol\ed  lo  meel  goals  in  a 
six'cified  lime  frame,  i'amilies  Now 
liasliiiiiietliieaiiiienlohjecii\es:ii 
seeks  lo  ivsolve  I  x;ha\  ioi's  iliai  led 
lo  llie  crisis,  noi  all  of  a  family's 
problems. 

Family  assets:  I'reaimeni 
plans  aiv  lamily — Icxiisetl.  Tlie 
families  Now  model  recognizes 
iliai  families  lia\c  assets  iliai  if 
nurtured  will  limit  the  need  for 
luiiher  inieneniion.  I'amilies  ac- 
ii\ely  participate  in  ihe  planning 
and  developmeni  of  sen  ice  plans. 


llius  learning  how  loiake  an  acliN  e 
role  in  improving  their  silualion. 
"It's  im|X)nani  lo  have  ilie  lamily 
itienlify  wlial  llieir  problems  anil 
diflicuiliesaiv,  anil  helplhe  I'amiK 
iilenlify  v\ays  thai  lliey  can 
temediaieihe  problem,' s;iitl  Hulls. 

Special  needs:  'Ihe  program 
oilers  a  range  ol  .sen  it'es  lo  meel 
every  lamily  s  unitjue  neeiLs.  The 
iniensily  antl  llexibilily  of  .sen  ices 
ivt|uire  small  la.seloatls:  up  lo  six 
families  k)r  each  team  lor  short- 
term  (three-month I  cases,  antl  IS 
I'amilies  for  cases  thai  might  last  as 
long  as  one  ye;ir.  I'amilies  Now 
employs  a  leam  approach  in  its 
work  with  families.  A.stxMal  worker 
and  an  a.s.s(xiale  sup|X)rt  each 
oiherand  ihe  family. 'llie  as-stxiaie 
frequenily  prov  itles  parenting 
etiucalion  like  chiltl  care  inltmiia- 
lion,  aliernaiive  tliscipline  lech- 
nic|ues,  and  chiltl  developmeni 
informaiion,  antl  heli^s  the  family 
receive  housing,  medical  care,  or 
other  sen  ices.  I'liis  fives  the  .so- 
cial workerioconceniraieon  more 
thera(X'iiiic  issues,  such  as  sub- 
stance abu.se.  This  arrangement 
fosters  lle-xibiliiy  and  enables  leaiii 
meiiilx'i^  lo  sup|X)rt  each  other 
ihrougli  the  emotional  stre.ss  en- 
counieivtl  when  tiealing  with  fami- 
lies in  crisis. 

Flex  funds:  Teams  have  ac- 
cess lo  Ilex  luntLs,  money  lor 
emergency  exix-asesiliat  the  lam- 
ily cannot  cover.  I'lex  liiiuls  are 
iLsetl  only  wlien  i  wocontlii  itjiis  a  ri.' 
met.  first,  I'untLs can  only  lx-s|x-nt 
on  items  thai  will  not  [lose  a 
problem  in  the  future,  for  ex- 
ample, a  one-lime  paymeni  ol  a 
mourning  uiiliu  bill  tiebi  iiiighi 
qualify  for  Ilex  luntls,  but  the  rent 
on  an  apartment  that  the  family 
cannot  afforti  woiiltl  iioi.  SecontI, 
families  must  t'oniribute  some 
money  to  ivceiv  e  Ilex  funtls.  I  low 
much  money  a  family  prov  itles  is 
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aibilr.irA',  luil  llic  ;i('l  ol  ,ui\  iil)^ 
•ioiiii'lliiiit;  iu;ikc's  llic  hiinily  :in 
;uli\  f  p;irliiip;iiil  lli;il  li:is  ;in  ti\i\i- 
i;:ili<)n  lo  lonlnlnik'  low  ;iicl  intvl- 
mt;  ils  own  iKvcIs 

Conunuruly  centers:  Nol  t-'x  - 
i-iAoiK-  l":iinilics  Now  coiinsfls  ix'- 
iciws  ;i  lull  r.Miiic  ol  iiilcnsi\c 
scr\  Kvs.  Some  Ik'ik'Hi  Iroiii  ihc  I  i 
communily-liiisi'cl  l':iinilySuppoil 
(IciiKM-s  ihrougiioul  Mjiylaiicl. 
Tlicsf  cli'op-in  conicTs  provide 
sen  ices  lo  assist  lamliies  with 
v'oiing  cliiklieii  i.'^  ami  under), 
paiiiiiiiaiity  iliose  in  low-income 
communiiies.io  raise  Ilea liliylaiiii- 
lies  The  cenlei's  dil'ler  Irom  eacii 
ol  1  ler  as  1 1  ley  a  le  tlesiynetl  ion  leei 
llies|X"cial  needs  ol  lliesiinoLind- 
inL;coinnKinilv.  Tiie  tore  sen  ices 
inckule  [laivnliniieikK'alion,  lieallh 
ediicalion,  ix'leinil  to  appropriate 
health  care  ser\  ices,  employabil- 
ily  sen  ices,  ivcivalional  acti\  ilies 
for  paivnis  and  cliildren.  de\  elop- 
menial  assessments  lor  childivn, 
remediation  ol  tle\elopmenlal 
probleitis,  and  adolesient  pieg- 
iia nc\'  piwention.  Personsaix*  live 
lo  make  use  oltlie  ceniei's  at  iheir 
loinenience  Over  i.noo  iiuli- 
vitkials  were  servetl  in   l')')J 

Promising  results:  In  its  si  ion 
hisloiy,  r'aiiiilies  Now  has  matle 
suhslanlial  iiiiprovemenis  in  the 
lives  ol  iiuiulreds  ol  lamiiies  In 
I'iscal  year  1992.  SI.-(  lamiiies  wilii 
l.()9.-(  chiklreii  at  imminent  risk  ol 
p!a<eiiient  wereserveil  of  those 


children  only  I  it,  oi  9  |X"i(enl, 
have  ie(|uirx'd  later  losier  care 
I'amilies  Now  costs  just  Si.i  I9.'<  |X'r 
t  liild,  coini'Kii'ed  to  average  boaitl 
paymeni  ol  S  i.K(M)  |x-r  chiki  lor 
six  inonihs  ol  foster  caiv. 

Funds  transferred:  I'amilies 
Now  has  JK-en  so  successliil  that 
ilieMaiylandlegislatuivtransrenvil 
.S6  9  million  Irom  its  loster  care 
mainlenaiveivsourcesdiix.-clly  into 
i'amilies  Now.  While  this  was  a 
vole  of  confidence  for  families 
Now,  this  mow  al.so  added  pivs- 
sure.  If  I'amilies  Now  did  not 
continue  ils  siici'e.ss  in  ils  ability  to 
keep  children  with  their  original 
lamiiies,  insuflii'ient  lesouixes 
remaineil  lo  pav  lor  losier  caiv  for 
children  who  coukl  nol  leiiiain 
Willi  their  families.  Nevertheless. 
asof  IVceiiilK-r.-<l,  1992,  halfway 
lliroi.igli  the  fXMicK.1  lor  which  the 
money  was  dedicaied,  I'amilies 
Now  hati  s|X'ni  le.ss  ilian  one-iliird 
of  the  funds,  ctinlinuing  lo 
strengthen  families  .stj  that  lliey 
could  salely  remain  logellier 

("lienls  that  I  have  met  and 
talked  to  aiv  fully  supportive  of 
the  program  and  are  able  to  talk 
alxHil  why  it  worked  for  them 
Mo.stlytlieyialkalxuii  Ix'ingiivaieil 
with  ivs[X'CI,"  said  Hulls.  "They 
lalk  about  Ix'ing  involved  in  the 
process  and  having  a  part  in  the 
decision-making  I'liey  talk  about 
a  team  that  ditint  give  Lip  on  them 
even  vxheii  lliey  were  reativ  to 
give  up  on  ihem.selves  "  ■ 


Families  Now 
has  been  so 
successful  that 
the  Maryland 
legislature 
transferred  $6.9 
million  front  its 
foster  care 
maintenance 
resources 
directly  into 
Families  Now, 


Notes 

I    In  1991.  aiiesiimatetl  IP  million  chiklivn  were  reportetl  lochiki 
pioteciionagein'iesasa  re.sult  ol  neglect,  abuse,  or  oilier  mall  ix-ai  mem 
Nationwide,  the  iKimlK'r  of  chiklivn  leponed  abused  or  neglected  has 
almost  iripletl  siiue  l9Sii,  incix-asing   i"  |X"rcent  iKMween   I9Sit  ami 
I  <)<)(> 

The  lliive  most  prevalent  problems  among  lamiiies  leported  lor 
abuseaiul  neglect  a  re  economic . si  ress.tlil  lieu  hies  in  handling  pa  tent  a  1 
responsibilities,  and  substance  abu.se  Children's  Defense  fund,  '/he 
Sitilr  iij Aiiwikd's  ChiUlicii:  /WJ.  p.  ()2 
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Building  Economic  Independence: 
The  Center  for  Employment  Training 

^   ^BjllvMcknow  loclgc'chis 

^^^^^  ilic  ulliiiKilc  \cliiclc 

^1  l()  sc-ir-.si.iHk'icn(y.  A 

^^^^^  |(>l)on:il)lc.s  ;i  ix'isoii 
l<>g:im  Incoiin.',  |XTS()n;iltlif;nily. 
;incl  :i  sfiisc  ol  phicc  in  scH'ie'iy 

rii;il  s;iiiic  iililiv  itkuil  lonliil  >iil(.-s 
l:ix  ilolhirs  lli:il  nKiililcsl  llicm- 
scKcs  in  llic  sen  itcs  pr<)\  icicil 
by  jicncinmcill. 

("onsiclcr.iblc  resources  arc 
ticxolcci  lo  iiKiking  intlh  ickials 
rfatly  lor  work.  One  ol  ihc  iiiain 
jioals  of  etkicallon  is  lo  train 
siiiclcnis  lor  I  lie  work  place. 
cio\crnincnis  work  lo  niainiain 
an  cn\  ironineni  (ontUiclve  to 
coiiiincrcc  in  many  ways,  in- 
cluclinj4 1  lie  operalionol  services 
sudi  as  sireeis,  drainage  anti 
[vjlice  anil  lire  proleclion. 

Difficulties:  The  inauliin,u 
ol  employees  \\  illi  companies, 
iio\\e\er,  is  exiremely  complex 
anti  tlilliciill  Two  clemenls  are 
crucial  lo  this  process:  [X'l'sons 
musi  Ix.'  willinjj  antI  able  lo  |X'r- 
lorin  six'cilietl  skills,  and  jobs 
ivtjiiirinj^  iliose  skills  miisi  Iv 
available  lo  lliose  individuals. 

I'oriliis  leason,  jobiraining  in 
the  liniletl  Slates  has  Iven  a 
Iriistr.iling  exercise  Too  ollen, 
training  is  of  minimal  quality.  hi 
other  iastances,  a  (X'rson  is  trained 
lor  a  job  thai  does  not  exist.  In 
eacii  case,  the  promi.sc  of  im- 
proving one's  life  through  a  Ivi- 
ler  job  is  not  delivered. 

Selective:  Some  jobtr.iining 
systems  favor  tluxse  who  are 
lecenily   unemployed   or  high 


I'his  iiiuihiiic  liitil  ilu.i.\  i.\  Diie  nf  muiiy  ill  lliv  Cciilci  Jm  l.iiiiiliiyinciil  Tiiiiiiin;^ 
lliul  iiilniilmcs  sliiilcills  In  llic  iiiosl  tidvtiiiicil  li-t  liiinliif;). 


.school  graduates,  excluding  in- 
div  itluals  whose  needs  are  great- 
est antl  whose  skills  ate  least 
(.level<)|X'd.  This  fact  is  parlicii- 
larly  lelevanl  Ivcaiise  man>  ]ob 
li-iining  systems  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  vv  ill  a.ssi.st  ilie 
mo,si  impoverisheil  antI  lea.si- 
ctkicaletl  memlx.'is  ol  sixicly  lo 
aiijiine  meaninglul  work 

Working  poor:  Sii|XMsed- 
i  ng  1 1 ;  is,  how  e  V  e  r.  a  le  I  <  )rces  i  ha  I 
can  prohibit  themovemeni  ol  an 
individual  into  a  I  viler  job.  no 
matter  how  tliligentlv'  thai  |X-r- 


son  mav  work  or  the  elleciive- 
ness  of  I  he  I  raining  center.  With- 
out adei|uaieecon<)mii' growth, 
g<x>d-pa\'ing  jobs  will  noi  exi.st. 
anil  workers  with  marginal  skills 
w  ill  c<Mii|X"le  w  iih  I  vtler-lraini-il 
and  moreex|X'iieiiceil  workei>; 
Ihis  phenomenon  has  Income 
moiv  common  in  reieni  years, 
anil  the  phrase  working  |Vx)r" 
has  Ik'Coiuc  pan  ol  ilie  national 
vernacLilar. 

I'hus,  those  in  |X)veily  linil  ii 
iiicreasinglv  inoix-  ililliculi  lo 
work  then  wav  into  a  iK'lier 
situation,  ri'i|uiringlhal  employ- 
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iiioni  ir.iinin)4mccli;inisinsopcr.iic 
;is  clTocniwly  :is  |v>ssihlt'.  To  pi\  o 
|X"oplc;idKmivlbrsiiixvss,icxlay'!i 
job  iniinintj  sysicms  imisi  cltcc- 
li\clvclf:il  Willi  llifciKillcnjjcsantl 
ccluc";iiion:il  short (.ominps  exix-ri- 
(.'iKVcl  by  a  gival  lumilxjr  ol  im- 
|yn  crisliocl  (X'l-sons,  bringing  1  heir 
skills  lo  die  lc\ cl  ol' woikci-s  who 
iK-nclil  iVoiii  inoiv  siablo  and  niii- 
luiing  cn\  ironmonis.  Ixiili  in  this 
coiiniiy  and  around  ihc  world. 

60,000  jobs:  Ihc  Ccnicr  lor 
liMiplovincnirr.iining(  Cirri  is  one 
ol  ihc  m(5si  siKicsslul  jobtraining 
iniiiaiivcs  in  ihc  ((ninny.  Since  iis 
incepiion  in  a  low  -income  neiph- 
IxmIkxkI  in  San  lose,  (^alilornia,  in 
IVO"^,  Cl"l'  has  placed  inoa-  than 
()(),()()()  [X'ople  in  lull-iiine  jolis. 
dr.iduaies  Iroiii  IW2  will  earn 
more  than  S.^o  million  in  I'W, 
paying  S6  million  in  la.xes,  and 
saving  S6  million  in  iinemploy- 
meni  and  wellaiv  paymenis.  liighiy 
["lerceni  ol  CKC  grackiaies  are 
employetl  in  ihe  .same  job  or  in  a 
Ix-Mier  job  one  year  alier  complet- 
ing ilie  training.  C.VA'  has  M>  train- 
ing centers  in  live  slates,  and  has 
ix-cenilv  lx.'en  awarded  a  SI  mil- 


lion contract  to  pro\  ide  technical 
a.ssi.siance  to  replicate  the  CI"!' 
iiKxIel  in  10  L'.S.  cities.  Cb'lisewn 
working  toward  expansion  in 
Ueli/e. 

Hard  to  serve;  l-ven  inoiv 
remarkable,  Cll'V  has  achieved  its 
success  by  sen  ing  only  indiv  idii- 
als  who  are  often  considered  too 
hard  to  place:  high  .school  drop- 
outs, persons  with  [xx>r  reading 
and. writing  skills,  and  those  who 
do  not  S[X'ak  l^nglish  (.see  l-igiiiv 
II  L'nlike  other  training  centers 
that  seek  to  screen  out  those  who 
would  Ix."  most  dilTiciili  to  tr.iin, 
CUT  d(x."s  not  te.st  siiidenis  lxH(}re 
they  enter  the  program.  Anyone 
who  is  a  iiigli  .scIicxjI  dropout,  is 
unemployed,  earns  minimum 
wage,  or  wiio  lias  ex|X'riencecl 
long-term  |X3\eriy  is  eligible  for 
enrollment.  Ciri'lniins  i.S'i'isiicli 
adults  each  year.  Tiiil ion  is  St.^imi 
|X'r  siLident,  paid  largely  iliroiigh 
gov  eminent  gr.inis  and  corporate 
donations. 

Integrated  training:  Recog- 
nizing ihat  many  students  have 
pix-viously  had  rrusli-iting  ex|X'ri- 


Figure  1:  Educational  Level  of 
GET  Students,  1990-1991 


School  Dropouts 
(8th  or  less) 


37% 


Post  High 
School 


School  Dropouts 

(9th  to  12th) 

34% 


High  School 
Graduates 

27% 


Amoiiji  CET  sludenls  in  1990- 
1991,  61  percent  either  did 
not  speak  English  or  had 
limited  command  of  the 
language.  S9  percent  were 
migrant  or  seasonal  farm 
workers,  and  14  percent 
received  public  assistance. 
Source:  Center  for 
Employment  Training.  1991 
Annual  Report. 
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Students  rarely 
leave  CET 
without 
finishing  the 
training  and 
securing 
employment, 
in  part  because 
they  are  not 
required  to 
attain  a  certain 
level  of  literacy 
or  other  basic 
skill  before  they 
can  move  into 
hands-onjob 
training. 


L-iK'Cs  in  other  places  of  Icarnint;, 
inilutlinj;  siliool,  CliT  iiiicgniics 
basic  cclucalion  aiul  skill  iramiiig. 
In  iliis  way,  suiclcnis  iilciiiily  ilic 
(.onncviion  lx."i\vccn  laii^llsli  and 
mathciiialics  and  llic  work  llicy 
will  |XTlonii.  Suidcnis  rarely  lea\  e 
CI-;  r  wiilioiii  linishinj^  ilie  training 
mk\  securing  einploymeni,  in  part 
l)ecaiise  they  are  not  reqiiiretl  to 
attain  a  certain  level  ol  litei-acy  or 
other  basic  skill  lx;lore  they  can 
ino\  e  into  liantLs-on  job  training. 
IJelore  training  anyone,  Ciri" 
conducts  a  siiiAey  in  tiie  coii«iiu- 
nity  to  find  occupations  that  are  in 
(.leiiiand  and  that  pay  siilUcicnt 
wages.  The  progr.iiii  is  then  de- 
signetl  around  those  (xcLipations, 
inckiding  inacliine  tool  operatoi-s, 
coiiipiiterized  numerical  control 
machinists,  sheet  metal  I'alnica- 
tors,coiii|Xitero|x;r;itoi>!andiech- 
nicians,  cooks,  elect  tonic  test  tech- 
nicians, anti  |ol)s  in  building  main- 
lenanie. 

Customized:  liach  student  re- 
( ei\  es  cii.stomi/.ed  training  at  his  or 
her  own  pace,  lorwhatex  eraiiioLint 
of  time  is  needetl.  Students  can 
enter  the  program  immetliately, 
and  leave  when  they  iini]  a  job. 
The  only  gr.Kkialion  Irom  Cli'V  is 
employment  The  aver.ige  stay  in 
C.l-A'  lor  slutlents  is  six  months, 
r.inging  Irom  three  to  nine  months. 
<.'.V.'\'  also  prov  ides  a  host  ol  sup- 
|T<>rl  sen  ices  to  .stiitlents.  Among 
the.se  aiv  on-site  child  cait;  and 
a.ssisiance  in  locating  allordable 
housing. 

Simulates  >vork:  (UiT  oilers 
more  than  the  oppoiiiinity  to  im- 
prove ones  skills.  The  program 
prepares  students  lor  work  by 
simulating  the  work  env  ironment. 
Trainin.gl  vginsal  Sain,  and  ends 
at  fi:  n  p.m.,  and  .stutlents  even 
punch  in  a  time  cl<xk.  Students 
receive  instruction  in  lile  skills, 
communication   strategies,    aiitl 


work  habits.  Tartliness  anil  ab- 
.sence  aiv  consideivil  .serious  v  io- 
lations.  Stutlents  vv  ho  miss  cla.s.ses 
are  sternly  counseled,  antl  are  tokl 
that  if  they  ini.ss  work  on  the  |ob 
thev  will  Ix:  fired.  Students  aiv  a  l.so 
told  that  they  will  1  v  aiiiba.s.satlors 
for  CLT,  aiul  that  their  |XMlor- 
manceon  the  jol  >  w  ill  inlluence  the 
[X'lception  of  the  organization 
within  the  community. 

Instructoi-s  at  Ciri'  have  |ti  to 
It  years  ol  intlustrial  or  business 
e.\|X'rience.  They  olten  lorego 
higher  salaries  in  private  itnlu.strv' 
or  colleges  ii>  work  at  c:Lr.  In 
acklitioniolx'ingieihnically  com- 
|X'tent,  c;L"r. staff  iiilisi  Ix.-  able  to 
inspire  stutlents. 

Guaranteed  success:  ■The 
important  ihingalxxit  our  prog i-.im 
is  that  we  guarantee  success  toour 
students, ■■  saiti  Dan  Allaro,  (Xf 
regional  tlii"ectt)r.  -This  she  xks  our 
stutlents  Ix-cau.se  no  one  has  ev  er 
tokl  them  that  Ix-fore. ' 

To  place  stutlents  m  it>bs  antl 
improve  the  qtiality  of  instrtiction. 
(".r,  T  has  forgetl  si  rong  t  ies  v\  it  h  t  he 
businesscommunity.  An  intlustrial 
atlvi.soiylx)artI  helps  (".l-ri'tlevekjp 
relevant  cuniculum,  antl  ensmvs 
that  .stutlents  are  working  with  the 
.same  technitiues  antl  et|uiiiment 
usetl  in  the  private  .sector.  I'he 
atlvLsory  IxjartI  also  encour.i.ges 
busines,ses  hire(;i-rrstLnleiiis.  (^IIT 
alumni  play  a  similar  community 
t)utreacli  role,  ■lliey  inform  Ci'\' 
.staff  alxiut  changes  in  machinerv- 
antl  job  leads.  Alumni  also  give 
talks  to  cla.sses.  relating  their  own 
ex|X"nence  antl  how  much  C!l{r 
has  meant  lolht-m  Iliis  motivates 
.students,  who  ca  n  .see  1 1  le  outcome 
t)l  the  program. 

Community  needs:  Cl-Vi'  vv  as 

tlevelo|X-tl  basetl  on  the  genuine 
neetis  of  |X-ople  in  the  coiiimu 
nitv.  1  )r.  Anthony  S<  )t(  >.  c<  >-!<  )uiKler 
of  Cl-rr,  savs  in  an  ageiuy  v  itieo. 


^^r 
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■  Tliroiij'li  ilif  War  on  I'oxcrly. 
iii;iiiycx|>.'rinitMlls|i:Kllx.-cnlriccl. 
Milli<)iis()lcl(jll;iiNli;icl  Ixx'ii  |X)iirccl 
iiiR)  llic  Ixirrios  :intl  ulicMlos  of  our 
loiniiuiiiilics.  bill  soiiic'lliint;  was 
iiiissinu.  W'liai  was  ncvtlcil  was  a 
new  iiKxIclllial  would  iiuoqxjratf 
a  ("<>nimunilv-n.in  piojiraiu:  scll- 
liclp  ihai  w<uilcl  gel  uiiciiiployccl 
and  iinskillcti  |X-opk-  out  of  wcl- 
laiv  and  dcixMidcncy. ' 

Flexibility:    Tliis  pliilosopliy 

has  yuiclcd  llic  prnyraiii  lor  llic 
(lasi  JS  vcai-s  Onlv  lliroiigli  ijijs 
llcxibliilv-  could  CI!  I'  Iv  as  suc- 
cc'ssliil  as  ii  has  I  vcn  in  (.•onniRini- 
lics  Willi  diHcivnl  ivipulalion  and 
(.•conoiiiic  cliaraticrisiics.  In  ihc 
laic  I9()iis,  ilic  San  lose  area  was 
pictloininalclyagrii  l.llUl^al,andllK• 
llla|orllv  ol  ('l"r  suidents  were 
iiiigrani  larm  workers  who  were 
illiierale  in  Ixiih  laiglish  ami  Span- 
ish ( liri's  iumtiiliiii  i  was  ik-signod 
i<>  meei  ihe  needs  ol  these  siu- 
denis,  and  has  e\<)l\e<.l  lo  lil  ihe 
liianginjj  desires  ot  siudenis  and 


ihe  fomiminiiy.  l"or  example,  lor 
many  years  Cl-D'  was  noi  loo  con- 
cerned wiili  si  udcnis  earning  llieir 
high  scIuxjI  ec|iii\alenc-y  degree, 
or  CtV.O,  as  employei-s  did  noi 
rec|iiire  il  ol' I  heir  employees.  Ue- 
cenilv,  however,  moit: employers 
aa"  iv(|uiring  ilie  GliD,  and  CKT 
encoLirages  siiidenis  lo  work  to- 
wards their  OLD,  which  lliey  can 
do  at  any  ClTI'siie. 

The  C^enicr  lor  Hmployineni 
Ti-iining  has  a  proven  hisiory  ol 
tapping  into  ihe  latent  skills  ol 
many  who  have  Iven  noi  lx.'en 
sened  well  by  the  eckicalional 
system  or  in  other  job  iniining 
programs.  c:L"rhasgiven  ho|X'and 
op|-)oiiiiniiyioiiuiny  who  had  none, 
and  has  provided  an  elleclive 
m(x.leltoat.klressoiK'olthenatk>ns 
most  pressing  economic  issues: 
ihe  (|i.ialiiy  ollhe  U.S.  work  force. 
Through  an  approach  lh:il  aims  to 
meet  the  varietl  needs  ol  the  stu- 
dent, t!l"i' has  given  an  example  ol 
how  lo  enable  those  in  ixnerty  to 
lake  charge  ol  their  lives.  ■ 


''The  important 
thing  about  our 
program  is  that 
we  guarantee 
success  to  our 
students.  This 
shocks  our 
students 
because  no  one 
has  ever  told 
them  that 
before." 
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C.onnic  C'l.  Johnson 

Projjr.nii  Cooalinator 

Ullu  Aiisiin  Coiiuniinily  Ccnicr 

Dr.  Daniel  Jiiarx-v. 
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Helen  Lopez 
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Executive  Assistant, 
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Health  Disinct 
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Exhibit  C 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Home  care  aide 

Two  pressures  -  the  aging  populatKxi  and  the  need  to  cut  medical  costs  -  will 
create  a  ravenous  appetite  over  the  foreseeable  future  for  health  care  workers  who 
can  bring  patients  home.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  home  care  will 
see  faster  growth  than  any  other  occupation  between  1990  and  2005:  demand  is 
expected  to  double.  Besides  delivering  t>asic  medical  care  to  Hie  elderly,  disabled 
and  (ironically  ill  -  monitoring  temperature  and  blood  pressure,  for  example,  and 
making  sure  medications  are  taken  properly  -  aides  sometimes  cook.  sfx)p  and 
keep  house,  f^ale  attendants  in  particular  are  needed  to  care  for  elderly  men  and 
male  AIDS  patients  Since  assignments  are  temporary,  the  nicfie  is  a  natural  for 
entrepreneurs  interested  in  launching  a  personnel  agency.  ^ 

Average  salary:  entry,  S4.25  per  hour.  midleveJ.  S10-$12  per  hour  top.  S20-$25 
per  hour. 

Pros  and  cons:  It  should  be  easy  to  find  work  that  suits  your  schedule.  But  pay  is 
low. 

Training:  No  degree  is  required.  Aides  compensated  by  Medicare  have  to  pass 
competency  te.3ts  and  take  at  least  75  hours  of  teaming. 
Best  places:  DeiTiianiJ  is  great  in  most  places,  rural  or  urban. 
Other  hot  tracks:  Child-care  worker,  nursing  aide. 

Sources:  Foundation  lor  Hospoi  arxJ  Homecare/National  HomeCanng  Counal.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 
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SOUTHTOWN 

1026  S.  Presa  •  San  Antonio,  TX  •  78210 
(210)  534-5558 


December  15,  1993 


Hon.  Henr\'  B.  Gonzalez 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
8303  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515-6052 

SUBJECT:     Public  Hearing  on  Expenditure  of  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Funds 


Dear  Chairman  Gonzalez, 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mainstreet  Alliance  of  San  Antonio  has  asked  me  to  offer  our  input 
regarding  the  City  of  San  Antonio's  expenditure  of  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  funds.  As  a  sub-grantee  of  the  city,  we  offer  a  unique  perspective  on  the  status  of  the 
local  program. 

First,  we  would  like  to  commend  San  Antonio  City  Council  for  their  forward  looking  action  in 
funding  the  Mainstreet  Alliances  operation  of  the  Southtown  Main  Street  Program. 

As  part  of  the  Texas  and  national  Main  Street  Network,  we  operate  under  a  contractual  agreement 
w  ith  the  Texas  Historical  Commission.  We  are  one  of  ten  Urban  Main  Street  programs  in  Texas, 
in  that  respect  we  are  quite  unique  in  that  we  do  not  operate  in  the  Central  Business  District  but 
instead  work  with  the  neighborhood  small  businesses  along  South  Presa,  South  St.  Mary's,  and 
South  Alamo.  Our  service  area  includes  the  King  William  district,  the  Lavaca  neighborhood  and 
the  Victoria  Courts. 

Since  our  inception  in  November  of  1991  we  have  been  very  successful  in  removing  urban  blight 
and  in  stimulating  job  growth  for  this  area.  We  have  seen  the  opening  of  28  new  businesses, 
creation  of  120+  new  jobs,  and  nearly  $5.0  million  of  reinvestment.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with 
this  neighborhood  and  can  appreciate  our  pride  in  these  figures  given  the  economic  status  of  many 
of  our  residents. 

In  the  coming  year  we  will  be  expanding  our  services  to  provide  assistance  to  microenterprises  as 
encouraged  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992.  We  are  also  in  the  process 
of  becoming  a  Community  Housing  Development  Organization  (CHDO)  and  hope  to  be  an 
innovator  in  implementing  programs  under  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act. 

As  you  can  see,  Southtown  offers  a  holistic,  community-based  approach  to  economic 
development.  We  believe  that  a  neighborhood  must  have  jobs,  housing,  and  necessary  services  if 
it  is  to  be  a  vibrant  community. 

The  CDBG  program  has  gone  a  long  way  in  helping  us  help  ourselves  back  to  economic 
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prosperity;  however,  we  feel  that  the  current  regulatory  morass  makes  it  difficult  to  fully  realize  the 
potentiaJ  we  have.  Our  success  represents  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  of  what  we  could  accomplish 
with  increased  flexibility  and  more  latitude  of  in  interpretation  of  the  rules. 

We  believe  that  the  Committee  should  very  seriously  look  at  certifying  the  entire  Main  Street 
program  as  a  national  objective.  Currently,  the  National  Trust  for  Histonc  Preservation  oversees 
nearly  one  thousand  Main  Street  projects  throughout  the  country.  If  the  projects  in  low  income 
areas  could  be  certified  as  fully  CDBG  eligible  I  think  you  would  find  a  tremendous  resurgence  not 
only  in  our  inner  cities  but  in  rural  communities  as  well. 

In  summary,  we  would  like  to  express  our  willingness  to  participate  in  implementing  the  goals  of 
the  'new  HUD'  as  envisioned  by  Secretar>'  Cisneros.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  know  that  people  like 
the  Secretary  and  yourself  are  taking  active,  positive  steps  to  relieve  the  regulatory  burden  which  is 
choking  us  at  the  local  level. 

If  we  could  leave  you  with  one  thought  I  think  it  would  be  that  CDBG  and  other  programs  should 
be  focused  on  outcomes  and  not  on  process.  Look  at  the  results  in  Southtown  and  we  think  you 
will  agree  that  CDBG  dollars  can  be  effectively  be  invested  in  inner  cities.  Moreover,  I  think  you 
will  see  fwsitive  proof  that  non-profit  organizations  have  the  capacity  and  the  willingness  to  take 
charge  of  our  own  communities  if  given  the  chance. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  perseverance  and  concern  for  the  common  man.  On  behalf  of  the 
6,000+  residents  who  live  in  the  King  William.  Lavaca,  and  Victoria  Courts  neighborhoods,  we 
thank  you  for  your  undying  concern  for  our  welfare. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future  and  sincerely  invite  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  visit  Southtown  and  see  first  hand  the  progress  we  have  made. 


Sincerely, 


Sam  Gorena 
Executive  Director 
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I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you.  Congressman  Gonzalez,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  present  AACOG's 
comments  and  ideas  with  respect  to  some  very  serious  issues  and 
problems  that  impact  the  people  and  communities  of  this  region. 

ECX>NONIC  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

Let  me  begin  my  comments  by  presenting  some  data  relative  to  this 
discussion  on  community  and  economic  development  issues.  This  set  of 
data  speaks  to  the  economic  conditions  and  to  housing  conditions 
within  the  AACOG  region,  which  consists  of  Atascosa,  Bandera,  Bexar, 
Comal,  Frio,  Gillespie,  Guadalupe,  Karnes,  Kendall,  Kerr,  Medina,  and 
Wilson  counties,  and  the  incorporated  communities  within  these 
counties. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  there  is  a  significant  relationship 
between  one's  economic  status  and  the  conditions  of  one's  housing. 
From  the  charts  we  have  assembled  concerning  poverty  within  our 
region,  you  can  see  that  from  1980  to  1990  eleven  of  our  counties 
experienced  a  significant  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
in  poverty  within  this  region.  The  percentage  increases  range  from  a 
12.9%  to  39.1%.  From  1980  to  1990,  seven  of  our  twelve  counties  also 
experienced  a  percent  change  growth  of  50%  of  more.  In  examining  this 
data,  the  group  most  impacted  is  the  youth  of  the  region.  From  1980 
to  1990,  11  of  our  counties  saw  increases  in  the  percentage  of  the 
population  18  and  under  that  were  classified  as  poverty — the  lowest 
increase  being  17.8%,  the  highest  increase  being  46.6%. 

With   respect  to  the  elderly  population  of  the   region,   the  data 
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presents  a  less  severe  impact  upon  them  as  a  group.  From  the  12 
counties  in  our  region,  only  2  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  people  65  and  over  who  were  classified  as  poverty.  By 
no  means  do  we  want  to  imply  that  the  elderly  as  a  group  do  not  have 
significant  numbers  of  their  population  which  are  also  classified  as 
poverty.  But  rather  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  data  does  indicate 
that  when  compared  to  the  youth  of  our  region,  the  increases  in  the 
poverty  status  of  elderly  has  not  increased  as  significantly  as  that 
of  the  youth  within  our  region. 

The  next  set  of  data  that  we  want  to  present  to  you  concerns  housing 
conditions  within  this  region.  Two  widely  used  criteria  depicting  the 
housing  stock  of  the  region  are  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of  plumbing 
facilities.  In  comparing  overcrowding  conditions  from  1980  to  1990, 
through  the  use  of  the  1  or  more  persons  per  room  standard,  we  see 
that  7  of  our  region's  12  counties  continue  to  experience  about  the 
seune  level  of  overcrowding  from  one  census  period  to  the  next.  The 
remaining  balance  of  the  region  appears  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the 
overcrowding  factor. 

We  have  also  presented  the  plumbing  facilities  data  collected  in  1980 
through  the  census,  but  are  unable  to  give  you  a  comparison  to  1990 
because  this  data  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  census  taking.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  occurred  because  lack  of  plumbing  facilities  has 
always  been  a  critical  element  when  considering  the  condition  of  the 
region's  housing  stock.  Without  it,  we  have  a  less-clear  picture  as 
to  the  housing  needs  of  this  region.  What  is  clear,  though,  is  that 
even  without  the  data  on  plumbing  facilities,  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  housing  within  the  region  still  reflects  a  need  for 
significant  housing  efforts. 
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This  data  is  primarily  presented  to  you  to  draw  attention  to  the  ever 
continuing  need  for  expanding  efforts  through  increased  resources  in 
addressing  the  housing  needs  we  experience  within  this  region.  As  a 
review  agency  of  federal  housing  programs,  we  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  applications  for  housing  assistance.  Our  experience  over 
the  last  10  years  has  been  that  we  have  reviewed  very  few  housing 
applications  when  the  need  is  as  significant  as  it  is. 

AACOG  REVIEW  ISSUE 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  request  your  assistance  in  a 
problem  that  we  experience  as  a  review  agency.  Because  we  do  not 
receive  feed-back  from  federal  agencies  as  to  the  action  taken  or  the 
disposition  made  to  an  application  for  federal  assistance,  we  remain 
with  an  unclear  picture  as  to  the  exact  need  within  our  region. 
Within  the  State  of  Texas,  there  is  a  clearly  defined  review  system, 
the  Texas  Review  and  Comments  System,  which  has  a  single  point  of 
contact  at  the  State  through  the  Governor's  Office.  By  having  a 
federal  agency  respond  back  as  to  the  disposition  of  an  application 
through  the  single  point  of  contact  at  the  State,  our  evaluation  of 
regional  needs  would  be  more  accurate.  Any  help  or  assistance  which 
you  could  lend  to  us  in  this  regard  would  be  most  appreciated. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

I  would  next  like  to  address  a  matter  concerning  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program.  As  you  are  aware,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  as  the  federal 
agency  charged  with  overseeing  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
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Program  tracks  a  performance  measure  known  as  the  Expenditure  Ratio 
for  each  CDBG  participant.  The  Expenditure  Ratio  is  a  comparison  of 
the  State's  outstanding  letter  of  credit  with  HUD  and  the  State's  most 
recent  allocation.  HUD  has  set  a  1.5  expenditure  ratio  as  a  goal  for 
each  state  or  stated  another  way,  an  outstanding  letter  of  credit 
equal  to  1.5  times  their  current  CDBG  allocation.  We  understand  that 
only  8  states  have  achieved  this  goal  to  date.  These  8  states  had  an 
average  fiscal  year  1993  CDBG  allocation  of  less  that  $17.3  million, 
with  a  high  of  $28.8  million  and  a  low  of  $1.8  million.  In  contrast, 
Texas  received  the  highest  allocation  of  all  participants  with  $74.5 
million  and  a  Expenditure  Ratio  of  2.15. 

HUD'S  goal  of  1.5  Expenditure  Ratio  is  applied  to  both  entitlement  and 
non-entitlement  participants.  This  may  be  a  realistic  goal  for 
entitlement  cities  and  counties  because  they  can  plan  their  projects 
ahead  of  time  with  the  knowledge  that  the  funds  are  guaranteed  year 
after  year.  However,  non-entitlement  cities  and  counties  which  have 
to  compete  for  limited  funds  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  pre-planning 
since  all  applications  submitted  are  not  funded.  In  our  region, 
normally  35%  to  40%  of  the  applications  which  are  submitted  do  receive 
funds.  I  raise  this  point  not  because  I  disagree  with  HUD's  desire  to 
have  these  funds  expended  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  rather  because  I 
ask  that  as  an  expenditure  ratio  is  applied,  consideration  be  given  to 
the  differences  in  conditions  between  entitlement  and  non-entitlement 
communities. 

CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  AND  SECRETARY  CISNEROS 

Being  here  before  you  this  morning.  Congressman  Gonzalez,  also  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  address  some  matters  that  should  receive 
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attention.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  laud  Secretary  Cisneros 
on  two  initiatives  which  he  and  his  staff  have  undertaken. 

One  of  these  matters  concerns  the  Secretary's  initiative  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  requirement  one  experiences  when  applying  for  any  number  of 
HUD  programs.  This  reduction  in  paperwork  should  not  have  an  impact 
on  the  accountability  required  in  requesting  federal  assistance,  but 
it  should  serve  to  streamline  the  process  which  will  ultimately  have  a 
positive  impact  upon  the  constituency  the  program  was  meant  to  serve 
by  initiating  very  needy  and  critical  projects  within  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time.  While  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a  very  glamorous 
initiative,  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  must  deal  not  only 
with  the  preparation  of  these  applications,  but  also  with  the  review 
of  these  applications  as  well. 

The  other  initiative  which  HUD  has  undertaken  is  in  the  development  of 
public  housing  guidelines  which  do  not  penalize  people  in  their 
continued  qualification  for  public  housing  after  they  have  achieved  an 
improvement  in  their  income  level.  HUD  has  proposed  a  very  sensible 
approach  to  this  situation.  Once  an  individual  has  achieved  an  income 
level  which  would  have  disqualified  them  from  receiving  further  public 
housing  assistance,  HUD  is  allowing  a  transition  period  within  which 
the  individual  could  continue  in  public  housing  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  the  future.  The  effect  of  this  new  policy  is  that  it  not  only 
encourages  individuals  to  improve  their  economic  status,  it  also 
allows  individuals  to  adjust  their  way  from  public  to  private  housing. 

I  applaud  the  Secretary  on  both  these  initiatives,  not  only  because 
they  are  truly  needed,  but  also  because  they  just  make  good  common 
sense. 
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And  lastly.  Congressman  Gonzalez,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  all  the  many  times  you  have  assisted  us,  and  in 
particular  for  the  role  you  have  played  in  the  HUD  Work  Study  Program 
which  AACOG  has  been  a  part  of  for  so  many  years.  At  a  time  when  the 
program  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  HUD  Secretary  for  funding, 
your  work  and  efforts  were  able  to  amend  the  law  so  that  this  program 
area  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  law. 

Through  a  consortium  of  universities  and  placement  agencies,  this 
program  has  served  more  than  300  students  from  the  San  Antonio 
Metroplex  and  40  other  South  Texas  counties.  One  factor  in  the 
success  of  this  program  is  that  it  has  been  able,  through  AACOG  and 
the  participating  universities,  to  direct  the  program  resources  to 
needy  students,  and  in  particular,  needy  minority  students.  Evidence 
of  this  is  that  from  the  participating  students,  53%  were  Hispanic  and 
23%  Black.  The  significance  of  these  figures  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
participating  consortium  of  schools  serve  a  minority  rich  area  of  the 
State.  Also  of  significant  importance  is  the  fact  that  more  than  40% 
of  the  students  who  participated  in  the  program  are  now  employed  by 
the  agency  where  they  received  their  internship. 

Again  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  personally  for  the 
significant  role  you  played  in  the  success  of  this  program.  And  again 
let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  various  matters  I 
have  discussed  today. 
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AACCX: 

REGION 

PERSONS 

IN  POVERTY 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

1980 

'  1990 

1980 

1990 

1980  -  90 

Atascosa 

5,943 

8,973 

23.9 

29.9 

51.0 

Bandera 

895 

1,470 

12.9 

14.2 

64.2 

Bexar 

177,060 

229,768 

18.5 

19.9 

29.8 

Comal 

3,405 

6,576 

9.5 

12.9 

93.1 

Frio 

4,404 

5,158 

32.3 

39.1 

17.1 

Gillespie 

1,893 

2,353 

14.4 

14.2 

24.3 

Guadalupe 

7,196 

11,317 

15.8 

17.8 

57.3 

Karnes 

3,165 

4,450 

23.7 

36.5 

40.6 

Kendall 

1,366 

2,190 

13.1 

15.4 

60.3 

Kerr 

3,455 

5,231 

12.3 

15.0 

51.4 

Medina 

5,045 

6,345 

22.1 

23.6 

25.8 

Wilson 

2,936 

4,640 

17.7 

20.7 

58.0 

Source:   1990 

Census 

Series  No. 

4 
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Ms.  Castillo 
TESTIMONY 
CongreEslonal  Hearing 

December  16,  1993  -  1:00  p.m. 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
Alazan-Apache  Courts 

My  name  is  Diana  Castillo.  I  live  in  the  Alazan-Apache  Courts  at 
1000  South  Pinto  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  am  the  proud  mother 
of  4  children  ages  3  to  11.  I  first  moved  into  the  Alazan-Apache 
Courts  when  1  was  8  years  old.  My  parents  were  also  residents  here. 
The  Alazan-Apache  Courts  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Westside  of  San 
Antonio,  just  minutes  away  from  the  downtown  area.  You  can  walk 

from  Alazan  to  downtown.  As  you  can  also  see,  I  have  lived  my 
childhood  and  adult  life  at  Alazan.  Alazan  is  one  of  the  l&rgest 
and  oldest  public  housing  projects  in  San  Antonio.  It  has  approx- 
imately 900  units  and  approximately350  children. Here  at  Alazan- 
Apache  we  are  a  tragedy  waiting  to  happen  every  day.  There  is 
an  unheard  cry  for  help.  It  keeps  getting  louder  and  louder 
yet  the  ears  continue  to  grow  deaf.  Many  of  the  problems  that 
still  prevail  here  are  the  same  ones  that  my  parents  complained 
about  to  the  SAHA  managers  years  ago.  Here  I  am  another  generation 
still  fighting  the  same  system  that  does  not  respect  the  rights 
of  our  residents.  My  children,  still  another  generation,  are  now 
seeing  the  same  probems  that  we  have  all  faced. Empty  promises 
are  all  we  have  ever  been  given  by  the  SAHA  Director  and  staff. 
We  are  still  facing  major  problems,  such  as,  1. EVICTION,  2. re- 
taliation. 3.  monopolyzing  of  job  contracts  by  SAHA  friends  that 
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should       1   be  for  the  residents, 4. poor  or  no  security, 
5. substandard  housing.  Let's  talk  about  their  eviction  procedure. 
Even  though  there  are  procedures  for  evicting  residents,  SAHA  per- 
sonnel still  continue  to  disregard  or  follow  HUD  regulations.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  a  resident  to  get  evicted  because  he  or  she 
publicly  speaks  out  against  the  discrepancies  at  SAHA.  If  he  or 
she  chooses  to  join  the  Our  Casas  Resident   Council,  an  organi- 
zation founded  to  empower  the  residents  im  public  housing  to  help 
them  become  self  sufficient  and  independent,  he  is  a  sure  target. 
You  can  bet  they  will^ as  the  saying  goes  around  here  at  Alazan, 
"they  will  sic  the  dogs  on  you".  The  SAHA  managers  and  personnel 
will  begin  to  use  gestapo  tactics  to  get  you  evicted.  You  are 
labeled  a  Vttouble  make*-".  From  that  point  on  and  forever  more^ 
the  SAHA  police  begin   to  keep  tabs  on  you.  They  make  false 
accusations  in  false  reports  to  build  up  a  case  to  have  you  evict 
ed.  Now  the  resident,  after  being  harassed  becomes  afraid  to 

continue  to  advocate  for  resident's  rights.  It's  like  1 
mentioned  here-  if  they  don't  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
evict  the  resident,  they  began  to  fabricate  a  case.  They  don't 
let  up  until  they  win-  sometimes  they  don't  win  but  many  times 
they  do.  Residents  have  a  right  to  be  given  contracts  for  jobs  in 
the  projects.  If  you  are  not  a  "friend"  of  SAHA  you  are  over 
looked  purposely.  If  you  are  a  resident  advocate,  for  sure-  you 
can  bet  that  your  apartment's  problems  will  also  be  overlooked. 
Your  toilet's  sewer  can  be  running  out  the  front  door  and  the 
SAHA  manager  is  not  going  to  listen  to  you  or  send  help  in 
respond  to  your  problem.  Now,  if  you  hold  back  on  your  rent  or 
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charges^      .  for  repair  that  are  considered  legitimate  wear  and 
tear,  you  are  also  a  target  for  eviction.  SAMA  is  making  mega 

bucks  off  Innocent  residents  that  do  not  know  any  better  or  are 
afraid  of  the  SAHA  personnel-  These  charges  can  be  anywhere  from 
$3.00  to  $5,000.00  which  was  the  case  of  Nellie  Bravo,  a  member 
of  the  our  Casas  Resident  Council. (see  Exhibit  A.  Enclosed). 
(See  Exhibit  B-  pictures  enclosed  of  reident's  apartments  that 
were  illegitimately  charged  fees  that  should  have  been  acknowl . 
edged  as  wear  and  tear.  SAHA  police  have  used  gestapo  tactics 
using  thugs  to  harass  residents. (see  Exhibit  C.) 
Their  appliances  are  old  and  dangerous.  Once  a  SAHA  inspector 
found  a  gas  leak  in  my  stove.  I  was  living  at  1108  Vera  Cruz  at 
the  time.  Their  housiing  maintenance  man  C2UT)e  and  checked  and 
said  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  report  the  previous  inspector 
had  turned  In  on  my  stove.  He  assured  me  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  my  stove,  the  next  day  I  proceeded  to  clean  my  stove.  My 
stove  exploped  and  almost  burned  my  children  and  me.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Alazan-Apache  Courts,  I  have  had  to  address  many 
similar  problems  for  our  residents.  SAHA  Executive  Director, 
Apolonlo  Flores  has  never  agreed  to  meet  with  me.  I  am  also  the 
President  of  Our  Casas  Resident  Council.  SAHA  commissioners 
have  not  wanted  to  meet  with  me  or  my  representatives,  he  has  . 
however;  wanted  to  find  cause  to  evict  us.  These  problems  are 
still  unresolved.  They  may  ^ust  come  and  remove  the  stove  from 
one  apartment  to  another  inconspicuously  so  they  can  "shut  the 
residents  up"we  have  noticed  even  In  the  past  that  SAHA  has  been 
given  thousands  of  dollars  to  improve  our  living  condltlobs 
yet  we  are  still  in  the  same  mess.  WHY/  Why,  I  ask  you  are  these 
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problems  still  prevalent  at  Alazan  and  the  other  housing  project^ 
managed  by  SAHA.  The  projects  are  greatly  delapidated  -  some  of 
them,  truthfully  speaking,  should  be  condemned.  Some  of  the  build 
ings  that  have  been  refurbished  may  have  ct  good  eye  appeal,  but, 
the  inside  of  these  same  buildings  is  still  substandard.  There  is 
really  nothing  to  speak  of  as  far  as  a  recreational  facility  here 
afe  Alazan.  It  is  unfair  and  unethical  for  SAHA  to  claim  the  rec- 
reational facility  at  inman  Christian  Center  which  is  in  the  . 
heart  of  the  Alazan-Apache  courts  as  being  one  of  SaHA'S  rec~ 
reational  program  sites.  Most  of  the  Alazan  children  go  to  the 
Inman  Christian  Center  because  they  have  structured  and  super- 
vised recreational  programs  for  children  of  all  ages.  SAHA  has 
zero  recreational  activities  here  at  Alazan.  violence  is  common 
among  our  youths,  one  or  two  is  murdered  in  a  violent  activity 
monthly.  Our  Casas  Resident  Council  has  brought  different  denomin 
ations  who  have  been  responded  to  warmly  by  the  residents.  They 
have  brought  educational  and  spiritual  programs  to  our  youths. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  our  elderly  are  treated  by  SAHA.  For  example 
at  the  Gonzales  and  Villa  Tranchese  Apts,  residents  have  been 
mugged  outside  their  apartments  in  their  own  parking  lots, 
especially  when  government  checks  arrive.  Their  car  batteries  ' 

have  been  stolen  from  them.  Mr.  Apolonio  Flores'  solution 
to  this  problem  is  for  the  seniors  to  disconnect  their  car  batter 
ies  every  night  and  carry  it  into  their  apartment  and  in  the 
morning  hook  it  up  again,  is  this  feasible  for  handicapped 

and  frail  seniors.  .The  seniors  also  complain  of  having  to  get 
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into  dark  elevators  because  bulbs  have  not  been  replaced.  They 
also  point  out  they  are  afraid  because  of  dark  hallways  that 
also  need  to  have  bulbs  replaced. Another  serious  or  grave  problem 
here  is  that  sometimes  It  is  3  or  4  or  even  5  days  before 
anyone  finds  out  that  a  senior  has  died  in  his  or  her  apart- 
ment. If  it  was  not  for  the  stench  they  would  never  know  it. 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  counselor  on  the  premises  of  senior 
apartments  to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  on  their  needs  and  cares. 

We  at  Our  Casas  Resident  Council  would  gladly  have  the  personnel 
to  take  care  of  such  a  problem. Parapalegics  are  not  immune  to  the 
harrassment  and  gestapo  tactics  of  SAHA  personnel.  Ms.  Margo- 
Neff,  a  quadra-  parapalegic  who  has  been  dragged  to  court  by 
SAHA  4  years  in  a  row.  she  has  never  been  apprised  of  her  problem^ 

(EXHIBIT  D) 
her  medical  major  bills  by  SAHA. /We  have  a  serious  problem  here 

in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  sincerely  thank  anyone  who  wishes  to 

meet  with  me  personally  and  I  would  gladly  take  you  or  your  group 

and  show  you  first  hand  so  that  you  may  also  see  for  yourself s. 

In  summation  of  this  testimony  all  I  can  say  is  HELP  ME. 
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fiSPS  PESID  CCUNCI  TEL  No  .  210-433-2787         Jan   5.94  10:30  No  .002  P. 02 

r  tzxh'isfr  fi^ 

HOUSING    AUTHORITY  o^  the  city  of  san  antonio 

ALAZAN-APACHE  COURTS 
ion  s.  •RAZas  7aaa7  (si2>  82ft<9aoi 


NOVEMBER  19 


^feim- 


MRS.    MANlIF.l.A   BKAVO 

r/o   955   S.W.    37th   St.  '  TEX    NR.  t  601 

SAN  ANTONIO,    TEXAS         /S^i?'  ~ 

APPL.    NR.;  465-21-2231 

i 
I>e«r    MRS.    BRAVO: 

Our  records  reveal  chat  you  moved  from  Unit  Number   ALU  71 

of   ALAZAN  APACHE  COURTS  I  Project  on   JUNE  28.  1993 

Charges  ana  credits  nave  been  compute?  as  shown  below,  and 
Indicate  your  outntandlng  balance  due  the  Authority  to  be 
» 5.299.82 . 

You  are  requested  %o  pay  the  amount  Immediately.  In 
accordance  with  Paragraph  6,  Section  B  of  your  Dwelling 
Lease,  vour  deposit  has  been  retained  and  applied  to  your 
outfitandlng  balance. 

Failure  to  pay  will  result  in  your  not  being  eligible  for 
assistance  under  our  Public  and  section  8  Programs^ 

If  vou  do  not  agree  with  the  Items  listed  below,  you  have  ten 
(10)  days  from  the  ^ate  above  to  request,  in  writing,  an 
Informal  hearing  to  review  the  claim. 

Sincerely, 


Explanation  of  Balance,.' 

PREVIOUS  MONTHS    BA1.AN'Cfc   J 0/1/93   to   5/93  2,132.00 

ExCess"S?rrrffl^/2 "''  ^^^28/93 $_279,06 

Excess  Utilities %      293.67  OCT.  to  JUN 

Miscellaneous  Charges:^ 

UNSTOPPED   BATHTUB  <DRA1N %  ip  qq 

LEGAL  FEE    (JAN.    22.    1993   thru  JUNE  1993 !i    2.834!qo' 

MOVE  (HIT   r.HARtJKS    /sRR   ATTACHED)  %         iftR.fto 


1 


168- 8a. 


Credits:  T<ital  Miscellaneous  Charges:   $  ,  ni9  an 

;«"t  ,} 317.7J  >  Total  Charles:    {  s!???  ?" 

Security  pCess  Total  Credits:   \±^^^ 

Deposit  $  100. 00 _!___  * 4iLJ±. 

TOTAL  BALANCE  DUE:    $   S.79QR7 

» 

O.M.   404.6    (Rev.    3-91)' 
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OUR   Cfl^fiS   RESID   COUNCI    TEL   No . 210-433-2787 
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OUR  CfiSflS  RESID  COU^CI 

Our  Casas 

•ubmMed  by  Our  Ctsa*  Resident  Coun&l 

?ubhc  houtirxg  r«td«nt»  »re  »uc«T«dmg  with  reitdent ; 
management  InlUiUvet  In  tpiti  of  aliempte  from  public  fusing 
mantgerrenf  to  defaal  thdr  mission.  Iltete  re«klenls  •}«  members 
of  Our  Caut  Resident  Coundl, «  management  orgardntion 
compriMd  of  re*idents  of  San  Antonio  f\ibUc  Housing  who  are 
trying  to  empower  Ihemsalvn  and  Inspire  »eif-tuffid^icy— 
responsible  autonomy  to  ^vem  themselves  and  manage  their 
own  housj  ng  projects.  Our  Catat  Resident  Ccural  was  started  by 
rcsidrr>t>  of  12  public  housing  projects  and  with  the  help  of  a 
former  public  housing  commissioner.  I^JbUc  Housing  f 
management  has  been  doing  everytMng  in  Its  power  to  squash 
Ihb  group  and  itimtsston  (to  einpower  the  tenants).   4 

Diana  Castillo,  the  Presiderrt  of  tfw  Alazin  Apache  RaMUnt 
Asaodatiort  hat  been  trying  to  get  contracts  for  the  res^Oents  of 
Alazin  Apache  Courts  tcdo  th:  paintirtg,  tha  make-re^y  of 
apartments,  and  the  tarvdseaplng  so  that  residents  can  aft  money 

V 

ttw  Idea  of  rMld«nt  marfagement  and '  < 
homaewnarahip  for  tlw  paople  of  puWIe 
iMuaIng  la  an  Idaa  wfwaa  tima  haa  eoina, 
and  no  paraon,  no  obatada,  oppoaltiqin  or 
forca  can  kaep  K  from  happanlng...   *y 
f 

Id  pay  thdr  rctrt.  She  also  fighl*  for  tenants  rights  and  advocates 
on  behalf  of  people  to  prevent  8wir  eviction.  The  other  day  she 
received  a  threatei\ing  letter  for  her  evictton  for  not  payii^g  some 
apartment  repair  bills,  which  in  fact,  were  ordinary  w^  and  (ear 
repUcement  for  which  (he  Housing  Authority  gets  miB(&ns  of 
dollars.  But  the  Housing  Authority  always  tries  to  cxtrtct  money 
(or  this  from  the  poor  residents  thetnsalves.  '•  , 

y  MarBt(>Jift  a  quadriplegic  has  been  fighting  to  stay  In  her  f^ 
apkfUiiATKir  the  last  four  years.  A  ineinbei  o(  Our  Casas,  she  is 
trying  to  gat  a  reduction  In  her  rent  becauae  of  her  extensive 
medical  Hlls,  as  required  by  Housing  and  Urban  Davetopmenl 
(HUOlpoHciesandregulatiora.  ^ 

Ruben  Maciil  has  been  Hving  In  public  housing  for  clow  ^ 
twenty  years.  Ten  years  were  spent  at  the  Caisiano  homes  and  the 
other  ten  at  tfw  Alszin  Apache  Courts  At  age  fourteen,  he 
fourtded  a  youth  group  at  the  AJazin  Apache  Onirts  and  was 
president  of  that  group  for  four  years.  While  living  at  the  Alatin 
Apache  C^rts.  he  sought  the  posltton  of  president  oi  (tie 
Resident  Asaoeiatfcm  attd  won.  He  wai  reelected  the  foHowIng 
year.  Fourteen  month*  ago  he  was  given  a  unit  al  the  ^tkn 
Apache  Courts  by  Its  manager  The  manager  knew  hs  9d  iw 
income  al  the  time  arid  had  rt>  children  But  she  loU  him  the 
■•Id  give  him  a  ur4t  under  the  condlttons  that  he  he{;h>er  run  a 
-I  against  Our  Casas  Resident  COundl  candidalfs  at  the 

3UI1*.  ij'l 

>Teafler  he  joined  Our  Casas  and  would  iw  Idnger  do 
Vs  bidding.  So  now  she  Is  trying  to  get  him'ivicted. 

:h  icvldousaecusationt  that  he  hat  plotted  tdldtl  her. 

SKiii         Jims  that  he  has  painted  graffiti  on  the  walls/5he  has 
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■Cp^U^^ 


accused  him  o(  mkny  other  thlngi  which  have  occurred  at  the 
Alazin  cxnuis  He  hat  been  iT>  public  housing  for  twenty  yean 
and  therefore,  he  Icnows  that  tWt  it  the  way  San  Antonio  Public 
Housing  Management  vrorlu.  Had  he  been  really  guilty  of  these 
aeeuiallons,  the  residents  would  not  have  eiecled  him  vice 
president  as  (hey  did  (Ms  year.  He  is  very  outspoken  and  tells  It 
Ukc  It  is  and  ask*  questioiu  whldt  mattsgement  does  not  like. 

Housing  Management  does  not  want  the  people  or  residents 
educating  themselves  or  IcarrUng  about  their  rights  as  residents. 
Management  feels  that  Si  the  residents  are  kept  in  the  dark  they 
can  eonlrol  them.  Mr.  Dario  Chapa,'who  Is  serving  as  Our  Casas' 
executive  director,  states  'the  idea  of  resklent  management  and 
homeownorship  for  the  people  of  public  housing  it  an  idea  wlvKe 
time  has  come,  and  no  persoa  no  obstacle,  opposition  or  force  can 
keep  It  from  happening  '  If  and  when  the  residents  become 
indepcfKlent  and  self-sufficient  there  tvlU  be  no  need  for 
maitagemeni  to  rule  their  way  of  living.  Their  funding  Is  very 
meager— $1  \fSfi  over  Ow  wl«o)e  year— aitd  therefore  they  are  in 
need  of  training  funds  and  commurtlty-wide  support  for  their 
cause  irtchidlng  volunteers  to  help  them. 

Public  Housbig  was  and  Is  inlended  u  temporary  housing 
aeeommedation*  for  people  down  on  their  ludi.  who  at  present 
cannot  foA  affordable  housing,  whether  on  a  homeownerthipor 
rental  basis  The  Our  Case*  Resident  CouiKil  mission  is  to  educate 
and  train  these  people  so  Owy  can  become  self  .sufficient  and  be 
able  to  move  out  of  pubtic  housirig  and  acquire  an  affordable 
home. 

Under  the  Resident  Management  plan  the  residents  would 
maivge  thstr  own  housing  projects  and  managers  tvouM  seD 
units  to  nihil  Mil  who  wanted  to  buy  their  own  unit  instead  of 
paying  rent  IndeSnilaiy.  (Often  retidanis  pay  many  times  over  the 
Initial  cost  of  building  (he  apartment  they  bve  In.)  The  resident 
managers  could  also,  through  fob  training  and  job  placement 
make  reeJdotb  capafaie  of  buying  his  or  her  own  home  through 
one  of  the  affordabte  housing  programs . 

The  members  of  Our  Casas  Ratklent  toundl  aim  to  be  at  Ow 
forefront  accomplishing  ttwtr  missioti  by  providing  Ihe  residents 
with  the  expertiae,  the  lechnkal  assi stance,  the  educalton  and 
training  Bat  is  necessary  to  help  them  aoeampUah  their  goals  and 
objactlves 

Stiwt  (Us  erfidc  ms  vrMo)  RitteR  AiKaO  ila*  teen  coictarf  til/ h( 
Dovs  W  viS  *ff«af  Mi  oass  atftd/iiaftae  s  itoie.  AfaetvMr  Ndfir 
Breve  am  her  easr  itfaiRSi  trni|  eoietaif  ty  tkr  Huiismt  j^ethsrity. 


1 

Espcranra  has  just  published  the 

100  peace,  iocial  justice  k 
eni^irorunental  organize  Hon*  in 
the  San  An tonto  Area.  The  40- 

for  organlialtons  and  indlvidnala. 

AVAILABLE  AT  THE 
EPJC  FOR  ONLY  $5.00 

(Free  to  all  network  oiganlzaHons) 
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Emlllo/Beatrice  Aguinga  100«'V5ra  Cfuz  (Alazan  Apache  Courts) 
Client  owed  $5.10.00  towards  rent.  Client  went  to  court  on 
9/6/93  and  the  court  ordered  SAHA  to  recompute  the  Aguinaga's 
rent  Client  reported  to  housing  authority  that  her  husbartd  was 
no  longer  working  which  would  have  loward  her  rent 
considerably  SAHA  refused  to  honor  the  court  order  Subsequently,  her 
rent  kept  increasing  because  the  Housing  Authority  never  adjusted 
it  This  resident  had  really  made  an  effort  to  seek  help,  but  at  the 
time,  participating  agencies  were  out  of  funds,  i  personally  spoke 
wlththe  housing  manager,  and  at  that  time,  the  manager  assured  me 
that  he  would  work  something  but  wjththe  resident. 

Two  (2)  weeks  later,  the  client  called  to  Inform  me  that  theshe 
was  told  to  move  out  by  5:00  o'clock  that  day  (October  15).   The 
Reisdent  had  again  requested  more  time,  but  the  housing  manager 
advise  her  that  he  had  already  given  her  enough  time  and  that  he 
could  not  wait.   The  client  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  move  out. 

Ernesto/Consuelo  Castillo   707  Mirasol   (Alazan  Apache  Crts.) 
On  May  26,  1993  client  recleved  notice  to  vacate  for  non-payment 
of  rent.   On  that  same  day,  I  requested  an  informal  hearing,  we  met 
with  the  housing  amnagers  aide  (Alica)  According  to  the  managers  aide 
she  had  not  adjusted  their  rent  because  she  had  not  received  verificatio 
from  his  emijloyer  and  this  verification  was  still  missing.  She  also 
stated  that  as  soon  as  she  received  verification  she  would  recalculate 
the  rent  and  creit  it  to  her  next  month's  rent.   Sfle  had  reported  to  the 
housing  authority  that  her  husbund  hadh'  been  working  enough  hours  due 
to  bad  wfeather.   Since  then,  her  husbund  has  been  transfered  to  another 
job,  making  it  more  difficult  to  acquire  verification. 
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Also,  adding  to  there  problems,  her  12  year  old  son  was  the  victim  of  a 
drive  -by-shooting  and  was  shot,  and  due  to  her  son's  accident,  her 
husbund  has  had  several  absences  from  work  and  thereby  earning  eVen 
less  money  but  the  housing  authority  has  refused  to  lower  tne  rent 
accordingly.   This  inposltion  on  the  tenant  of  having  wait  for  employer 
verification  to  SAHA  before  their  rent  is  adjusted  has  resulted  on 
Evictions  since  Employers  are  not  under  the  gun  to  produce  any  verlficat 
if  they  choose  not  to. 

I  Stongly  believe.  If  the  housing  authority,  would  give  the  residents 
enough  time  or  alternative  ways  of  paying  there  rent  (offering 
Maintenance  contracts  etc.)  they  would  be  In  the  bussiness  of  providing 
housirtgand  not  creating  homeUssness.   It  appears  that  instead  of 
trying  to  help  the  resident  with  there  problems,  the  SAHA,  adds  to  the 
residents  frustrations  by  creating  additional  problems. 
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Gloria  De  Leon/  Francisco  Cardona     16|2  Gatti  Way  (San  Juan'Homes) 
On  October  14,  1993  clinet  received  a  notice  to  vacate, 
on  October  15,  1993,  I  cilled  Mr.  Flores  (houSing  manager)  to  file  for 
an  Informal  hearing  on  Mrs.  DE  Leon  case.   Mr.  Flores  advise  me  that  we 
can  not  file  for  informal  grievance  because  her  case  had  already  been 
r-^nt  to  the  main  office  and  was  being  review.   He  also  stated  that  as 
far  as  he  Is  concern,  that  case  was  in  the  process  of  golrtg  to  court, 
and  for  us  to  wait  until  we  get  a  subpoena.   This  client  case' was 
trihsfered  to  Legal-Aide  for  further  assistance.   Client  was  being  evited 
because  her  son's  friend,  whom  was  being  followed  by  police,  came  to  her 
apaif'tment  and  a    few  minutes  later  he  was  arrested  and  found  with  a 
balloon  containing  herion,  this  happen  on  September  1st.   The  client 
suffered  a  stroke  on  August  5th  and  was  hospitalized  and  later  transfer 
to  a  nursing  home.   At  the  tirtie  of  the  incident,  cljenthad  no  knowledge 
of  this.  Mrs.  De  Leon  son  was  also  J. P.  court  (  Justice  of  the  Peace), 
after  hear'n?)  testimonies  of  what  had  occured  judge  ruled  on  the  housing 
authority  favor.  This  case  has  been  appeal, 

Isabel  V.  Espinoza     3216  Tampico   (Villa  Veramendi  Homes) 
On  October  15,  1993  client  received  a  notice  to  vacate  her  house 
because  non-payment  of  rent  .   She  owed  $2.34.00  On  that  same  date, 
I  filed  for  an  Informal  grievance  to  discuss  rent  arrears.   We  went  to 
the  office  to  request  an  informal  hearing,  ♦he  tflerk  setup  an  appointmen 
to  tnefet  with  Mr.  Garcia  on  October  IS.   On  10/18/93  we  had  the  informal 
hearing  and  was  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  final  dispostion.   In  July, 
according  to  the  resident  she  had  voluntarily  gone  to  the  housing  ■ 
authority  office  and'reported  that  her  son  and  her  grandson  were  going 
to  be  taking  care  of  her  apartment.  Mrs.  Espirtoza  was  going  to  be 
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to  be  taking  care  of  her  apartment.   Mrs.  Espinozd  was  gotng  to  be  taking 
care  of  her  grandson  while  her  son  wor'ked.  Client  claims  that  she 
advise  the  housing  authority  amnaqer  -aide  that  her  son  doesh^t  have 
a  steady  job.   And  that  he  won't  be  moving  in  until  August. 
At  the  time  the  housing  manager  advise  Mrs.  Espinoza  that  her  grandson 
could  not  stay  with  her  son  because  he  had  no  legal  custody  of  his  son. 
Since  her  grandson  can't  stay  with  them,  her  son  decided  he  no  longer 
needs  to  move  in  with  his  mother.   Her  rent  was  never  the  less  Increase 
from  $21.00  to  $166.00,  client  has  o  (zero)  income.   Mrs. Espinoza 
stated  that  she  went  back  to  the  housing  authority  and  advised  them  that 
her  son  never  move-  in  with  her,  she  has  document  paper's  stating  that 
hher  son  never  move-in  .  During  that  time,  the  houilng  authority  manager- 
aide  was  transfered  else  where  and  since  they  were  written  in  shorthand 
and'ino  one  else  was  assign  was  to  her  casesince  no  one  ever  tookaction 
on  her  case  and  thb  rent  kept   increasing.   On  October  18,  1993  I  filed 
a  grifevanoc' for  an  formal  hearing  at  the  main  office,   according  to 
the  housing  attoreny  (Irene)  we  have  5  days  to  deposit  the  same  amount 
of  rent  in  an  escrow  account  before  we  file  for  formal  hearing. 
Mrs.  Espinoza   had  really  made  an  effort  to  seek  some  help  at  serveral 
agencies  but  at  the  present'time  the  agencies  Were  Oufiof  funds.  Since 
my  client  couldn't  find  any  available  funds,  she  has  no  other  alternativ 
but  to  wait  to  go  to  court  and  let  the  judge  decide  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  court. 

I  really  believe  that  all  this  could  be  avbided,  if  the  housing 
authority  would  have  taken  action  and  ajusted  her  rent.  At  the  time  they 
were  notified  of  the  change. 


V^ 
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Bike  police 

on  the  way 
to  projects 


Cy  SUZANNE  McAULIFFE 

Staff  (Cporlor 

Police  on  Dicycles  soon  are  to  be  added  to  th*; 
Crimc-flgn!ing  agenda  In  public  housing  complexes 
where  a  violent  summer  ts  feared, 

Clly  Councilman  Walter  Martinez,  disturbed  by  the 
recent  rash  of  Killings  In  the  Alazan-Apache  Courts 
and  other  public  housing  projects,  Monday  assured 
rneniboi:;  of  Our  CasiJS.  u  ii-si-.l/nis'  us.suciatlon  ioi 
tt-nanls  of  local  iuiusinj.-,  pi  ujcco,  i.uU  cf ioi  ts  are  be- 
ing made  to  beef  up  security. 
,  The  West  Side  councilman  urged  residents  to  join 
government  agencies  in  the  flRht  aftalnst  crime. 

Martinez  said  tlic  police  "Park  and  Walk**  program 
through  which  officers  park  their  squad  cars  and 
wulk  through  high-crime  areas  of  complexes  will  be 
oui^iJH'iiK-d  by  cifi  expaiLsiuu  uf  ijio  police  bicycle  pa- 
trol Uiiii  has-  been  succcs^fiil  oi  !..e  dvivvriiown  area. 

"I  had  requested  several  nionlhs  ajio  Uiat  u  lucrgci 
between  the  Park  and  Walk  progi-am  and  the  bike  pa- 
trol be  studied  and  utilized  in  fighting  crime."  Marti- 
nez wrote  in  a  letter  to  Our  Ca.sj.s  President  Mary  Lou 
Caslllas.  "Implen\eAtatlon  will  be^ln  immediately 
upon  delivery  of  bicycles  and  assignment  of  officers." 

iti  the  iciicr,  Martinez,  slated  he  him  also  asked  City 
Public  Service  lo  ussunu*  rv.'.-:),...-.ibiiity  for  lighting  In 
public  housing  projecK.  Curreuny,  tiit-  San  Antonio 
Housing  Authority  and  CPS  share  responsibility  for 
outdoor  liRhting  in  and  sround  the  projects. 
'»   He  has  ai.so  aKked  CPS  to  trim  trees  and  bushes  that 
Obscure  some  security  lights  in  the  projects. 
"    Martinez  said  residents  and  government  must  cre- 
ate "a  problem-solving  partnership  that  mitigates 
Clinic  iiiid  improves  (he  vii.;.!uy  of  life  in  our 
nelgiiboi  hoods." 

"Police  cannot  solve  crime  alone.  Ciilzens  and  resi- 
dent organtzatjoiL"?  must  work  In  tandum,"  he  said. 

Public  bousing  complexes  have  been  the  scenes  of 
jlumerous  murders  in  recent  weeks. 


■_Earl  Side  man  shot/Pago  B3 
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(MS.  LCMEN) 
TESTIMONY 

Congressional  Hearing 
December  16,  1993  -  1:00  p.m. 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 

Alazan-Apache  Courts 

Ladies,  gentlemen,  distinguished  panel,  and  Honorable 
Congressman,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. . .thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  today. 

My  name  is  Hazel  Lowen.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
Lincoln  Heights  Courts  for  a  number  of  years.  My  husband 
Alan,  now  deceased,  and  I  first  lived  in  public  housing  back 
in  1945;  we  left  in  1958  when  he  was  in  the  military  and  was 
transferred  overseas.  My  husband  was  discharged  from 
military  service  and  fell  on  bad  health.  We  came  to  live  at 
Lincoln  Heights  in  1987.  My  husband  was  president  of  the 
residents  association  until  1990  when  he  died  of  a  massive 
heart  attack.  He  was  dedicated  to  helping  people.  He  was  a 
good  man. 

A  while  after  his  death,  I  didn't  do  much  and  didn't  care 
much  and  then  one  day,  it  just  came  to  me  that  Alan  would 
have  wanted  me  to  continue  the  help  he  had  started.  And 
that's  when  I  began  my  involvement  as  a  resident  helping 
other  residents  through  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 
Resident  Association. 
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I  want  you  to  know  that  today  I  live  at  Lincoln  Heights 
Courts  by  choice  because  this  is  where  I  am  needed.  This 
is  where  I  can  make  a  contribution.  I  know  that  I  can  make 
a  difference;  I  know  that  I  can  give  youngsters  hope  and 
elderly  residents  a  sense  of  security  in  knowing  someone  is 
there  to  look  out  for  them;  and  to  work  with  the  management 
of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  in  their  behalf.  As 
President  of  the  Resident  Association  at  Lincoln  Heights 
Courts,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  S.A. 
Food  Bank  in  bringing  commodities  on  a  regular  basis  to  our 
residents,  coordinate  needs  and  serve  as  a  source  of 
referral  for  various  assistance  programs,  schedule  events 
for  the  "Just  Say  No  To  Drugs"  Clubs,  Boys  and  Girl  Scouts, 
and  organize  holiday  functions  for  our  elderly  residents. 
We  have  had  an  ongoing  rapport  with  the  Church  Women  United 
who  have  helped  us  so  much;  they  have  even  secured  a 
television  and  VCR  for  the  youngsters  to  keep  them  occupied 
with  various  educational  programs;  and,  community  agencies 
like  Victory  Outreach,  the  YWCA,  Parent/Child,  Inc.  Daycare, 
AVANCE,  and  the  Texas  Department  of  Human  Services  whose 
staff  has  helped  with  education  on  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention.  You  should  also  know  that  the  Comprehensive 
Services  Design  Team,  a  group  of  volunteer  agencies  that 
have  joined  to  support  and  provide  services  to  residents  of 
SAHA  and  Lincoln  Heights  Courts,  will  hold  a  four-hour  long 
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Financial  Aid  Workshop  next  month  on  January  15th,  at  the 
Westend  Multi-Purpose  Center.  Together  with  SAHA  staff,  we 
hope  to  reach  students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade, 
people  who  have  their  GED  or  are  working  on  their  GED, 
complete  financial  aid  forms;  we  are  trying  to  help  them  get 
assistance  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
education.  This  is  another  first  for  us  and  we  are  very 
excited  about  this  project.  We  hope  to  continue  encouraging 
residents' educational  plans. 

Working  hand  in  hand,  residents  and  management  of  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority  have  numerous  projects  on  our 
agenda  with  emphasis  on  resident-owned  businesses  such  as 
our  In-Home  Daycare  and  Laundry  services  and  a  lawn  care 
service  which  employs  an  additional  six  residents.  Joint 
efforts  by  the  Resident  Association  members  and  SAHA 
management  has  resulted  in  many  accomplishments  for 
residents  of  public  housing  and  especially  at  Lincoln 
Heights  Courts.  We  have  done  a  lot  and  we  have  more  yet  to 
do.  We  hope  to  improve  other  provisions  already  in  place 
made  possible  by  SAHA  and  other  community  entities.  As  an 
example,  we  need  for  the  City  of  S.A.  to  provide  more  San 
Antonio  Police  Officers  to  help  with  crime  prevention, 
explore  the  possibility  of  a  City-sponsored  daycare  for 
young  mothers  who  want  to  go  back  to  school  as  well  as  work, 
and  perhaps,   an  additional  playground   for   the  resident 
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kids.  We  would  like  to  see  some  exterior  painting  and 
replastering  of  buildings,  interior  painting  especially  for 
elderly  apartments  (most  are  physically  unable  to  paint 
their  own  apartments),  sidewalk  repairs,  ramps  for  elderly 
units,  and  security  fencing  for  entire  developments  (to 
deter  unauthorized  people  on  SAHA  property) . 

Because  the  needs  are  so  great,  I  can't  stress  enough  the 
importance  of  bringing  these  issues  to  the  forefront;  these 
are  people's  needs  and  areas  of  concern  very  close  to  my 
heart.  We're  talking  about  my  friends,  my  neighbors .. .and 
how  you  can  make  a  difference  in  our  lives.  How  you,  how  we 
can  give  hope  to  an  otherwise  futile  situation.  We  all  need 
to  help  each  other.  That's  why  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  you  this  afternoon.  That's  why  we  want  you  to 
know  how  life  is  in  public  housing,  how  we  work  very  hard 
together  with  SAHA... what  Apolonio  Flores ,  Executive 
Director  of  SAHA  has  done  to  bring  about  so  many  of  these 
accomplishments.  For  years,  Mr.  Flores  has  been  there  for 
us.  Under  his  guidance,  residents  have  come  to  know  that 
family  self-sufficiency  empowers  residents  with  education, 
job  skills,  and  a  positive  self-image.  Because  he  believes 
in  us,  we  have  resident  businesses  like  lawn  services, 
janitorial  cleaning  operations,  a  washateria,  and  the  chance 
for  residents  to  gain  on-the-job  training  while  employed  at 
several  of  SAHA's  development  offices.   Under  his  guidance. 
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residents  have  come  to  know  that  family  self-sufficiency 
empowers  residents  with  education,  job  skills,  and  a 
positive  self-image.  We  know  the  difference  more  money  can 
mean  to  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority.  But,  budget 
limitations  restrict  what  he  can  do  for  residents  of  public 
housing . 

Hearings  like  this  gives  u£  an  opportunity  to  let  you  know 
what  organizations  like  SAHA  and  people  like  Apolonio  Flores 
are  doing  for  residents  like  us.  Beyond  a  place  to  live, 
it's  about  commitment  and  caring  and  giving.  Giving  us  not 
only  hope,  not  only  a  dream,  but  a  real  start... and  now  that 
we've  started,  please  let  us  continue  to  go 
forward . . .together. 
Thank  you. 


(^X^    A'..<^?-.^-/gu^  ^xWt.._g-,-^ 


Signature:   Hazel  Lowen        December  15,  1993 
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(MR.  GARZA) 
TESTIMONY 

Congressional  Hearing 

December  16,  1993  -  1:00  p.m. 

San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 

Alazan-Apache  Courts 

Good  afternoon  ladies,  gentlemen,  distinguished  panel,  and 
Honorable  Congressman,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  First  of  all,  let 
me  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
today. 

My  name  is  Oscar  Garza.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life 
in  and  around  public  housing.  I  have  lived  as  a  resident  of 
public  housing  and  have  coached  resident  youngsters  in  all 
kinds  of  sports.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  in  this  life  to  help  a  fellow  resident  of 
public  housing ..  .you  can  bet  I  will.  I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to  carrying  on  what  my  younger  brother,  Isidro  Felan, 
started.  He  coached  kids  in  sports  so  that  it  would  give 
them  something  else  besides  crime  and  drugs.  The  thing 
about  it  is  that  he  lived  his  life  for  kids  and  his  life  was 
taken  by  kids.  He  was  beaten  to  death  by  kids... just  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Which  proves  the  point  that  we  must  give  our 
kids  the  love,  attention,  and  education  they  need  so  much  so 
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that  they  will  have  something  to  live  for  and  so  that  they 
will  learn  life  is  a  precious  gift  no  one  has  the  right  to 
take  away.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  parents,  to  give  our 
children  at  least  this  much.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can 
working  together  to  try  to  bring  about  a  change... a 
hope  ...  for  a  better  life. 

The  way  I  see  it  from  my  experiences,  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  give  each  other  is  respect. . .respect  for 
ourselves,  for  each  other,  for  our  families.  Without 
respect,  we  are  nothing.  SAHA  has  played  a  very  important 
role  in  my  life.  It  has  given  me  and  my  family  a  chance  for 
a  way  up,  not  out;  it  has  given  me  a  job  with  a  purpose. 
For  years,  I  had  done  volunteer  work  coaching  kids  from 
public  housing.  Now  as  Sports  &t  Recreation  Coordinator,  I 
am  being  paid  for  what  I  had  done  free  for  years.  And,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  positive  role  model  for  the  kids.  That's  what 
they  need,  something  good,  something  decent,  to  look  up  to 
and  work  towards . 

I  can  tell  you  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  SAHA  has  done 
for  the  residents  of  public  housing.  By  giving  residents  a 
chance  to  learn  job  skills,  tutoring  youngsters  with  their 
school  work  and  adults  help  in  getting  GEDs  so  that  they  can 
give  themselves  and  their  families  better ...  that ' s  what 
"Family  Self-Sufficiency"  means   to  us.    It's   giving   the 
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entire  family  hope  to  do  better,  a  sense  of  pride  of 
ourselves,  and  the  way  for  dreams  to  come  true  for  our 
future... our  kids. 

If  I  had  to  concentrate  on  one  of  many  problems  we  face  in 
public  housing,  it  has  to  do  with  crime,  gangs,  and 
violence.  One  answer  has  been  the  SAHA  Sports  and 
Recreation  Program.  We  have  been  able  to  impact  on 
youngsters'  lives  and  their  parents'  lives  by  involving  them 
in  this  program.  We  have  been  able  to  give  youngsters  an 
alternative  to  something  constructive  other  than  drugs,  gang 
activities,  and  just  'hanging  out'  with  the  wrong  crowd. 
When  we  take  them  under  our  wings,  we ..  .residents  and  SAHA 
management  staff,  take  them  away  from  the  crime  element  that 
is  very  strong.  Filling  up  their  time  with  organized  sports 
makes  them  change  their  lives.  Instead  of  being  out  on  the 
corner,  waiting  for  something  bad  to  happen,  we  have  them 
with  us  in  a  Recreation  Hall,  or  in  a  school  gym,  or  at  a 
basketball  court... but  we  are  there  with  them. .. teaching 
them  the  right  way... they  are  not  alone.  We  give  them 
attention  and  guidance.  But,  there  is  only  so  much  we  can 
do.  In  order  to  do  more  in  this  area,  we  need  more  money. 
Apolonio  Flores  has  been  more  to  us  than  just  an  Executive 
Director  of  the  Housing  Authority.  .  .he  has  been  our 
friend... he  cares  about  what  happens  to  us  and  our 
families ..  .he  has  shown  us  that  we  matter.   But,  more  than 
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his  compassion,  we  need  to  tell  you  that  we  need  your 
support  to  continue  these  efforts  of  family  self-sufficiency 
and  sports  and  recreation  programs  we  have  at  SAHA...and 
your  support  must  mean  money  for  programs  like  these. 
Serving  our  residents ...  the  entire  family ..." toda  la 
familia'  as  a  unit  has  been  our  main  focus.  We  try  to  keep 
this  idea  alive... this  is  an  everyday  job. 

Getting  kids'  attention  through  sports,  we  have  the  chance 
to  teach  them  more  than  a  basketball  or  baseball  game,  we 
get  to  teach  them  how  they  can  look  forward  to  something 
better.  Through  the  Sports  and  Recreation  Program,  we  reach 
hundreds  of  youngsters.  Our  area  of  concentration  includes: 
S.  J.  Sutton  Homes,  Victoria  Courts,  Lincoln  Heights  Courts, 
Wheatley  Courts,  Spring  View  Apartments,  San  Juan  Homes, 
Alazan-Apache  Courts,  Villa  Veramendi,  Cassiano,  and  Mirasol 
Homes.  We  work  very  hard  together  to  provide  and  promote 
drug-free  activities  and  have  year  round  sports  programs. 
SAHA  works  with  the  Police  Athletic  League,  Boys  and  Girls 
Scouts,  Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Clubs  as  well  as  many 
volunteers  who  join  us  in  our  task.  I  cannot  say  enough 
about  what  SAHA  has  done  for  residents  of  public 
housing. . .while  the  need  is  ongoning,  we  hope  that  the  funds 
will  also  be  there  to  continue  this  commitment.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Apolonio  Flores ,  we  have  many  dreams  yet  to 
realize .. .but  with  limited  funds,  our  hopes  are  restricted 
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too.   I  am  proud  to  talk  to  you  today  but  more  than  that,  I 
thank  you  for  listening  to  us... and  to  our  needs. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


ft///1  fl.   y7 


Signature:  Oscar  Garza  December  15,  1993 
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(MR.   CABALUERO) 


TESTIMONY 

PRESENTED  TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


December  16.  1993 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  committee.  My  testimony  focuses  on  the  need 
to  provide  social  services,  in  particular  child 
care  and  job  training,  for  the  residents  of 
assisted  and  public  housing.  My  name  is  Roger 
Caballero,  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Victoria  Courts  Child  Care  Center.  The  Center  is  a 
private  non-profit  agency  located  in  the  Victoria 
Courts  . 

The  Center  has  provided  child  care  services  to 
inner-city.  Ion-income  families,  primarily 
residents  of  Victoria  Courts  for  25  years.  The 
Center  has  worked  in  cooperation  and  partnership 
with  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  in  meeting 
the  child  care  needs  of  its  residents. 

The  Center's  mission  is: 

'To  enable  fami 1 ies  to  become  self-sufficient 
by  enabl ing  parents  to  enter  Job  training  or 
seek    or    retain    employment' 

This  mission  is  carried  out  through  a  belief  that 
services  should  be  provided  utilizing  a  holistic 
approach.  I  strongly  believe  that  unless  the 
holistic  approach  is  used  we  will  not  be  successful 
in  enabling  families  to  move  towards,  and 
eventually  become  self-sufficient. 

Take  job  training  for  instance,  it  can  not  be 
provided  in  a  vacuum.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
families  who  need  job  training,  must  have  child 
care  to  be  able  to  participate  in  training.  These 
two  services  must  be  provided  simultaneously. 
Coordination  is  a  must  if  this  is  to  happen. 
Unf or tunatley  sometimes  this  coordination  is  hard 
to  come  by.  Over  the  years  I  have  seen  the 
frustration  when  a  family  must  pass  up  on  job 
training  for  lack  of  child  care.  And  I  have  also 
seen  the  reverse,  where  a  family  must  give  up  child 
care  because  they  could  not  locate  job  training. 

Because  of  this  first  hand  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  because  there  has  long  been  a 
documented  need  for  qualified  child  care  workers 
the  Center  developed  The  Early  Childhood  Teacher 
Training  and  Jobs  Program. 
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The  goals  for  this  program  are  two  fold: 

To  increase  employment  and  the  standard  of 
living  among  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County  low- 
income  disadvantaged  families,  who  rely  on 
public  housing  and  other  public  assistance,  by 
empowering  these  families  with  salable  skills 
that  will  enable  them  to  move  towards,  and 
eventually  become  self-sufficient. 

To  impact  the  quality  of  center-based  child 
care  services  in  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County 
by  providing  center-based  child  care  programs 
with  trained  and  experienced  substitutes,  and 
a  qualified  pool  of  workers  from  which  to  fill 
child  care  job  vacancies. 

The  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Training  and  Jobs 
Program  departs  from  traditional  training 
methodologies.  Traditional  training  models,  where 
trainees  spend  a  long  time  in  remediation  before 
being  eligible  for  skills  training,  have  failed 
this  target  population  in  the  past. 

The  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Training  and  Jobs 
Program's  combination  of  simultaneously  providing 
theory  courses  and  on-the-job  training  has  proven 
successful .  Eighty  five  percent  of  program 
participants  successfully  complete  the  program,  of 
that  85%  who  graduate  from  the  program  100%  are 
placed  in  child  care  jobs.  The  program's  success 
can  be  attributed  to  its  meeting  two  community 
needs  -  training  for  low-income  disadvantaged 
individuals,  and  making  available  qualified  child 
care  workers. 

Program  model  calls  for: 

Two  week  Screening/Pre-Training  Program. 

Fifteen  week  child  care  job  training  program. 
This  program  is  a  combination  of  class  room  (9 
child  care  courses.  First  Aid  and  CPR  ) 
instruction  by  San  Antonio  College  (SAC)  and 
on-the-job  training  by  The  Center  . 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  hired  as  Substitute 
Child  Care  Workers  to  staff  The  Center's  Child  Care 
Worker  Substitute  Pool  Program.  Program  graduates 
have  the  option  of  hiring  on  with  any  of  the 
center-based  child  care  centers  that  contract  with 
the  Substitute  Pool  or  of  remaining  employed  as 
substitute  child  care  workers. 
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This  program  was  recognized 
the  "Best  of  Texas"  in  1992. 


and  honored  as  one  of 


The  Best  of  Texas  Yearbook  was  planned  to 
celebrate  the  achievements  and  successful 
activities  of  hard  working  professionals 
and  community  leaders  throughout  Texas. 
The  "best"  programs  in  this  book  are  those 
that  have  identified  a  difficult  issue, 
explored  solutions,  and  taken  risk  to  find 
an  answer  .  They  are  programs  that 
frequently  started  with  few  resources  and 
to  secure  financial  support, 
them  employ  very  unusual 
to  help  families.  Being  the 
this  book  is  not  about  being 
or  the  oldest  agency  in  the 
it  is  about  being  the  most 
It  is  about  breaking 
pattern  of  service 
new  ideas. 

B^^T   QF    rgX^g  YEARBOOK 
CORPORATE    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 


struggled 
Many    of 
strategies 
"best"  for 
the  biggest 
community  , 
resourceful  . 
traditional 
experimenting 


the 
and 
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FUND 


In  spite  of  this  honor,  recognition,  and  proven 
track  record  this  program  has  yet  to  succeed  in 
securing  government  funding. 

The  program  was  started  in  1988  with  a  private 
foundation  grant.  Since  then  it  has  operated  on  a 
"shoe  string"  budget,  and  has  each  year  been  in 
danger  of  falling  by  the  wayside.  In  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  cooperation  and  support  from  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority  this  program  would  be  no 
more  . 


I  strongly  believe  that  this  type  of  program  - 
where  a  holistic  and  partnership  approach  is  being 
used,  and  proven  successful  -  should  be  given 
stronger  funding  consideration  from  government 
agencies  and  programs. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Russ 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Parent/Child  Incorporated 

1000  West  Harriman 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

The  Need  to  Provide  Social  Services  to  Residents 
of  Assisted  and  Public  Housing 

The  great  need  to  provide  social  services  to  residents  of 
assisted  and  public  housing  in  San  Antonio  is  overwhelming.  With 
5,247  families  on  the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  and  over 
25,000  on  the  waiting  list  for  Section  8  housing,  affordable 
housing,  in  some  ways,  does  not  exist  in  San  Antonio. 

According  to  Partnership  for  Hope's  recent  study  and 
publication  of  "A  Different  American  Dream:  The  Low-Income  Housing 
Crisis  in  San  Antonio",  San  Antonio's  metropolitan  area  is  one  of 
the  poorest  large  urban  areas  in  the  country.  Poverty  is  a 
precursor  to  housing  problems,  and  housing  is  the  largest  expense 
for  most  families.  Low  incomes  force  poor  households  to  devote 
large  portions  of  their  financial  resources  to  housing  that  is 
frequently  of  low  quality.  In  many  cases  housing  becomes  a 
tremendous  financial  burden,  preventing  families  from  purchasing 
other  essential  items,  including  food. 

In  San  Antonio  poverty  and  the  cost  of  housing  collide  to 
create  a  housing  market  that  ranks  among  the  worst  in  the  country 
in  several  categories.  San  Antonio  has  the  second-highest  poverty 
rate  among  U.S.  cities  of  more  than  7  50,000  residents. 

The  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Area  in  1990,  which  provided  most  of  the  data  use  in  Partnership 
for  Hope's  study,  reports  that  19  percent  of  all  households  in  the 
San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  were  poor  in  1990,  a  total  of  87,200 
poor  households.  This  is  a  noticeable  increase  from  the  16 
percent  figure  in  the  American  Housing  Survey  for  the  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Area  in  1986,  and  substantially  higher  than  the 
national  average,  14  percent.  Among  the  44  metropolitan  area  that 
the  American  Housing  Survey  examines  individually,  the  San  Antonio 
metro  area,  which  included  Bexar,  Guadalupe  and  Comal  counties,  had 
the  second-highest  poverty  rate.  The  city  of  San  Antonio  was  the 
seventh-poorest  among  the  central  cities  of  each  of  the  44 
metropolitan  areas.  The  city  of  San  Antonio  also  was  the  poorest 
section  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  a  poverty  rate  of  24  percent 
in  1990. 

Poverty  is  much  more  prominent  for  San  Antonio's  large 
minority  population  than  for  white  residents.  As  a  result, 
minorities  experience  housing  pressures  far  more  frequently  than 
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the  rest  of  the  population. 

..  Black  households  had  a  poverty  rate  of  34  percent  in  1990. 
Hispanic  households  had  a  poverty  rate  of  30  percent. 
The  poverty  rate  for  white  households  in  1990  was  much 
lower,  9  percent. 

The  large  Hispanic  population  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area  gave  that  group  prominence  in  terms  of  the  number  of  poor 
households.  There  were  54,600  poor  Hispanic,  21.700  poor  white, 
and  9,800  poor  Black  households,  along  with  1,500  poor  households 
of  other  ethnic  backgrounds  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area  in  1990. 

While  low-income  housing  generally  has  certain 
characteristics,  the  housing  market  in  San  Antonio  is  distinct  in 
several  respects.  First  of  all,  unaffordable  housing  is  less  of 
a  problem  in  San  Antonio  than  in  many  other  metro  areas.  In  the 
San  Antonio  metropolitan  area,  68  percent  of  poor  households-50,800 
households--inhabit  unaffordable  housing,  defined  as  housing  the 
consumes  more  than  30  percent  of  household  income.  Yet  poor 
households  in  San  Antonio  are  not  as  financially  burdened  as  are 
poor  households  nationwide,  7  5  percent  of  whom  live  in  unaffordable 
housing.  Among  the  44  metropolitan  area  examined  in  the  American 
Housing  Survey,  the  San  Antonio  area  ranks  among  the  10  least 
burdensome  for  low-income  households. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  housing  is  affordable  for 
poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area.  The  high  percentage 
of  income  spent  on  housing  is  the  primary  low-income  housing 
problem  in  every  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  and  San 
Antonio  is  not  exception.  Poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  area 
have  little  choice  but  to  devote  large  portions  of  their  income  to 
housing. 

In  1990  the  typical  household  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  with  an  income  under  $5,000 
spent  56  percent  of  its  income  on  housing. 
Households  with  more  than  $120,000  in  income  spent  just 
8  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  poor  households  spend  50  or  even  70 
percent  of  their  income  on  housing.  Housing  cost  burdens  of  this 
magnitude  force  a  household  to  make  hard  choices  about  other 
expenses,  such  as  food,  clothing,  or  health  care.  In  extreme 
cases,  families  must  live  in  the  same  home  with  another  family,  or 
even  become  homeless. 

The  typical  poor  renter  household  in  the  San  Antonio 

metropolitan  area  spent  46  percent  of  its  income  on 

housing. 

poor  owners  spent  37  percent  of  its  income  on  housing. 
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Since  housing  unaf fordability  is  the  most  widespread  problem 
for  poor  households,  this  aspect  of  low-income  housing  is  fairly 
equally  shared  among  poor  whites,  Hispanics,  and  blacks  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area.  Poor  white  households  actually  spent 
more  on  housing  than  the  other  groups,  but  because  blacks  and 
Hispanics  had  higher  poverty  rates,  unaffordable  housing  was  mere 
common  among  minority  households  in  general. 

Poor  white  households  spent  53  percent  of  their  income  on 

housing. 

Poor  black  households  spent  45  percent  of  their  income. 

Poor  Hispanics  spent  36  percent  of  their  income  on 

housing. 

Another  vivid  indication  of  the  severity  of  housing 
unaf fordability  is  the  shortage  of  low-rent  units  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  area.  In  this  case,  low-rent  units  are  those 
with  housing  costs  of  less  than  $250  a  month,  and  low- income 
renters  are  renter  households  with  income  below  $10,000  a  year. 

In  1990  there  were  52,700  low-income  renters  and  just  37,400 
low-rent  units  in  the  metro  area-a  shortage  of  15,300  units.  This 
situation  has  persisted  since  the  early  eighties  when  the  number 
of  low- income  renters  passed  the  number  of  low-rent  units.  In  1982 
the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  faced  a  shortage  of  8,400  low- 
rent  units.  The  surplus  of  low-income  renters  grew  to  16,900  in 
1986  before  the  gap  narrowed. 

In  addition,  about  one  in  six  low-rent  units  in  the  San 
Antonio  metropolitan  was  vacant  in  1990,  and  may  have  been  in  poor 
condition.  Also,  more  than  one  in  four  low-rent  units  was  occupied 
by  a  household  not  considered  low- income.  As  a  result,  only  40 
percent  of  the  low- income  renters  in  the  metro  area  lived  in  low- 
rent  units. 

While  unaffordable  housing  is  the  most  common  problem  for  poor 
households  in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area,  the  region  stands 
our  nationally  for  the  poor  quality  of  low-income  housing.  In 
particular,  poor  homeowners  in  the  area  endure  conditions 
significantly  worse  than  owners  in  other  large  metro  areas. 

Eighteen  percent  of  poor  area  households  were  overcrowded  in 
1990 — 15,500  households — more  than  twice  the  national  rate  of  8 
percent  for  poor  households.  Additionally,  the  rate  of  overcrowded 
housing  increased  form  16  percent  in  1986,  which  was  one  of  the 
four  highest  rates  in  the  country  among  surveyed  metro  areas. 

The  crisis  is  more  obvious  for  homeowners.  The  rate  of 
overcrowded  housing  for  owners  was  18  percent,  four  and  a  half 
times  the  national  level  of  4  percent  for  poor  owners.  This  was 
the  highest  rate  among  the  44  metro  areas  examined  individually  in 
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the  American  Housing  Survey. 

Unlike  housing  affordability,  which  was  evenly  distributed 
among  different  ethnic  groups,  overcrowded  housing  for  the  poor  in 
the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  was  much  more  common  for  Hispanic 
households. 

26  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  were  overcrowded. 
Just  7  percent  of  poor  black  households  were  overcrowded. 
3  percent  of  poor  white  households  were  overcrowded. 

Two  out  of  five  poor  Hispanic  households  also  included 
relatives  other  than  spouses  or  children  of  the  householder,  and 
more  than  one  in  10  poor  Hispanic  households  contained  more  than 
one  family.  Just  2  percent  of  non-Hispanic  poor  households 
included  more  than  one  family. 

Physically  deficient  housing,  defined  as  living  quarters  with 
at  least  one  moderate  or  severe  physical  problem,  is  also  very 
common  in  San  Antonio.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  low- income  hosing- 
-a  total  of  34,000  units — in  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  was 
physically  deficient  in  1990.  This  level  is  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  17  percent  for  poor  households  nationwide. 

Housing  with  physical  problems  was  more  common  for  poor  owners 
than  poor  renters.  Nearly  half,  47  percent,  of  poor  homeowners  in 
the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area  inhabited  physically  deficient 
housing,  compared  to  16  percent  of  poor  homeowners  nationwide.  San 
Antonio's  rate  of  owner-occupied  housing  with  physical  problems  is 
the  highest  among  the  44  metro  areas  in  the  American  Housing 
Survey . 

Poor  renters  lived  in  physically  deficient  units  in  33  percent 
of  all  cases,  while  the  national  rate  was  18  percent.  San 
Antonio's  rate  for  renters  was  the  second-highest  for  the  surveyed 
metropolitan  areas. 

Poor  Hispanic  households  in  San  Antonio  lived  in  housing  units 
with  physical  problems  more  frequently  than  poor  Hispanic 
households  in  any  other  major  metropolitan  area. 

49  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  households  inhabited  housing 

that  was  physically  deficient. 

35  percent  of  poor  black  households  lived  in  physically 

deficient  housing. 

16  percent  of  poor  white  households  had  housing  with 

physical  problems. 

Unlike  overcrowded  housing,  which  is  generally  contained 
within  the  poor  population,  physically  deficient  housing  also  is 
common  among  non-poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  area.  In  1990, 
16  percent  of  the  non-poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio  metro  area 
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were  physically  deficient,  a  level  just  under  the  17  percent  rate 
nationally  for  poor  households. 

Additionally,  many  households  had  more  than  one  problem. 

19  percent  of  all  households  in  the  metropolitan  area 
lived  in  unaffordable  housing  that  was  also  physically 
deficient. 

44  percent  of  overcrowded  housing  was  also  physically 
deficient. 

Of  the  units  that  were  both  overcrowded  and  physically 
deficient,  99  percent  were  occupied  by  Hispanic  house- 
holds 

In  general,  poor  households  contained  more  persons  that  non- 
poor  households,  although  60  percent  of  poor  households  had  three 
or  fewer  persons . 

45  percent  of  the  poor  households  with  more  than  one 
person  were  headed  by  single  women. 

73  percent  of  poor  persons  living  alone  wee  women. 
64  percent  of  poor  women  living  alone  were  elderly. 
22  percent  of  elderly  households  were  poor,  as  were  18 
percent  of  non-elderly  households. 

A  final  characteristic  of  low-income  housing  is  the  lack  of 
any  housing  whatsoever,  vniile  the  American  Housing  Survey  does  not 
include  the  homeless  in  its  calculations,  information  on  the 
homeless  is  available  from  the  annual  report  from  the  U.  S. 
Conference  on  Mayors.  In  1992  there  were  8,546  homeless 
individuals  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  The  local  homeless 
population  included  more  families,  employed  individuals,  and 
mentally  ill  persons,  and  fewer  single  men  and  substance  abusers 
than  the  homeless  in  other  cities. 

The  decreased  activity  of  the  federal  government  in  assisting 
low-incoiB«  households  has  had  severe  repercussions.  Between  1977 
and  1980  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
assisted  an  average  of  316,000  new  renters  households  annually. 
From  that  time,  however,  assistance  has  dropped  to  just  106,000 
households.  Poor  households  locally  have  felt  the  impact  of  this 
action. 

Like  many  cities,  San  Antonio  has  tried  to  adjust  to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  low-income  housing  assistance..  The  efforts, 
however,  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  new  households  that 
need  help,  much  less  serve  those  who  already  have  housing  problems. 
The  City  of  San  Antonio  estimates  that  2,500  households  formed  each 
year  could  require  housing  assistance,  but  figures  show  that  only 
about  750  total  households  were  assisted  in  1992. 

The  San  Antonio  area  has  severe  shortages  of  Section  8 
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housing,  subsidized  rental  housing  in  privately  owned  home  or 
apartments.  The  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County  housing  authorities 
have  a  combined  25,000  families  on  their  waiting  lists  for  Section 
8  housing.  Families  typically  wait  up  to  six  years  for  a  unit, 
and  families  with  children  have  the  fewest  opportunities.  The 
Housing  Authority  of  Bexar  County,  for  instance,  has  not  issued  a 
new  subsidy  for  a  three-bedroom  unit  since  1987. 

The  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  also  operated  62  public 
housing  developments  that  contain  8.032  units.  The  waiting  period 
for  a  unit  can  be  as  long  as  three  to  six  months,  depending  on  the 
family's  needs. 

Poor  families  in  particular  find  housing  assistance  scarce. 
Families  with  children  generally  require  more  space  than  other 
households,  severely  limiting  their  options.  The  special  needs  of 
families  is  separated--children  from  parents,  and  spouses  from  each 
other--when  in  an  emergency  shelter. 

In  many  ways  a  household's  residence  reflects  it  quality  of 
life.  A  home  that  has  structural  problems  may  post  a  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  those  inside.  A  family  that  spends  too  much  of  its 
income  on  housing  has  an  economic  burden  that  pervades  all  aspects 
of  life. 

Housing  affects  us  in  other  ways,  an  overcrowded  house  can 
lead  to  problems  when  important  activities  are  hindered,  such  as 
when  a  child  doesn't  have  sufficient  space  to  study,  also,  if  one 
person  becomes  sick,  the  chances  of  the  illness  spreading  increase 
in  a  cramped  home. 

Housing  indicators  for  poor  households  in  the  San  Antonio 
metropolitan  area  suggest  that  ten  of  thousand  of  families  exist 
in  conditions  that  can  be  described  most  gently  as  uncomfortable, 
and  more  drastically  as  deplorable.  Such  an  existence  affects  not 
only  the  value  of  property,  but  something  much  more  valuable. 
Family  life  for  m,any  of  the  poor  in  the  metro  area  is  adversely 
affected.  This  in  turn  has  an  impact  on  the  entire  community. 

Parent/Child  Incorporated 's  Head  Start  Program,  currently 
provides  quality  comprehensive  early  childhood  development  services 
to  643  children  in  9  of  the  26  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  public 
housing  complexes.  Within  these  9  complexes,  there  are  4,604 
units,  and  7,515  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  years,  which 
are  Head  Start  age  eligible.  Head  Start  is  faced  with  the  same 
problems  that  affect  the  country  at  large  and  especially  the  low- 
income  population — increases  in  single  parent  families,  teenage 
pregnancies,  illiteracy,  homelessness,  substance  abuse,  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  PCI's  Head  Start  Program  continues  to  look  for 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  these  issues  and  delivering 
needed  services  to  their  target  population.  With  four  major 
components  in  Head  Start,  ways  have  been  designed  to  take  into 
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account  community  resources  and  the  capabilities  of  staff,  that 
will  improve  services  for  children  and  families  in  the  areas  of 
education,  health,  parent  involvement  and  social  services. 

The  educational  services  provided  by  Head  Start  are  designed 
to  meet  each  child's  individual  needs.  It  also  aims  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  con\munity  served  and  its  ethnic  and  cultural 
characteristics.  Every  child  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  Program 
receives  a  variety  of  leaning  experiences  to  foster  intellectual, 
social  and  emotional  growth,  children  participate  in  indoor  and 
outdoor  play  and  are  introduced  to  the  concepts  of  works  and 
numbers.  They  are  encouraged  to  express  their  feelings  and  to 
develop  self-confidence  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

The  health  services  are  of  great  importance  in  early 
identification  of  health  problems.  Since  many  of  the  children  Head 
Start  serve  are  children  of  low-income  families,  and  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  dentist.  Head  Start  arranges  for  every  child  to 
receive,  if  needed,  comprehensive  health  care,  including  medical, 
dental,  mental  health  and  nutrition  services.  Children  receive  a 
complete  examination,  including  vision  and  hearing  tests, 
identification  of  disabling  conditions,  immunizations  and  a  dental 
exam.  follow-up  is  provided  for  identified  problems.  Many 
children  entering  Head  Start  do  not  receive  good,  nourishing  meals 
at  home.  In  Head  Start,  children  are  served  hot  meals  and  snacks 
each  day  in  order  to  ensure  that  at  lease  one  third  of  their  daily 
nutritional  needs  are  met.  A  Nutritionist  supervises  the  nutrition 
activities  and  helps  staff  to  identify  the  nutritional  program  to 
teach  parents  how  to  select  healthy  foods  and  prepare  well-balanced 
meals  and  how  to  obtain  food  stamps  and  other  community  assistance 
when  needed.  In  recognizing  the  importance  of  providing  mental 
health  and  psychological  services  to  children  of  low-income 
families  in  order  to  encourage  their  emotional  and  social 
development,  mental  health  services  and  training  is  provided 
parents,  as  well  as,  staff  to  make  them  aware  of  the  need  for  early 
attention  to  the  special  problems  of  the  children. 

The  social  services  component  plays  a  large  part  in  providing 
the  full  range  of  comprehensive  services  provided  by  Head  Start. 
With  poverty  more  prominent  for  San  Antonio's  large  minority 
population,  pressures  frequents  this  population  more  than  the  rest, 
thus  causing  acute  stresses  to  many  of  the  families  we  serve. 
Adequate  and  comfortable  housing,  in  a  secure  and  safe  environment 
is  the  desire  of  the  families  we  serve.  Many  of  the  families  we 
serve,  currently  take  advantage  of  the  variety  of  services  provided 
by  the  Head  Start  Program.  However,  due  to  the  many  stresses  of 
the  families,  which  includes  the  whole  household,  many  are 
reluctant  to  come  forth,  while  a  large  percentage  of  the  families 
PCI ' s  Head  Start  Program  serves  are  receiving  job  training  skills, 
substance  abuse  counseling  and  referrals  and  many  are  attending 
literacy  classes,  GED  and  ESL  classes,  we  are  only  reaching  a  hand 
full  of  the  families. 
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Head  Start  experience  has  shown  that  the  needs  of  children 
vary  considerably  form  community  to  community  and  that,  to  serve 
these  needs  most  effectively,  services  must  be  made  available  to 
the  families,  and  in  most  instances,  to  the  community.  The  Social 
Services  of  Head  Start  represents  an  organized  method  of  assisting 
families  to  assess  their  needs  and  then  providing  those  services 
that  will  build  upon  the  individual  strengths  of  families  to  meet 
their  own  needs.  Some  of  the  activities  that  the  social  services 
staff  use  to  assist  our  families  to  meet  their  needs  are: 
community  outreach,  referrals,  family  needs  assessments,  providing 
information  about  available  community  resources  and  how  to  obtain 
and  use  them,  and  emergency  assistance  and/or  crisis  intervention. 
With  the  large  number  of  families  we  serve,  additional  assistance 
is  needed  by  our  Social  Services  staff.  In  four  area  of  the  City 
served  by  PCX's  Head  Start  Program,  we  have  in  place  Family  Service 
Centers  and  Satellite  Offices.  Services  are  provided  to  the 
families  of  the  children  enrolled  in  our  on-going  Head  Start 
Program.  However,  upon  implementation  of  this  Project,  the  needs 
of  the  non-Head  Start  community,  were  exceedingly  high.  Through 
the  Family  Service  Center,  the  Head  Start  program  works  with 
community  agencies  and  organizations  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
problems  of  substance  abuse,  illiteracy  and  unemployment  among  our 
Head  Start  families  and  encourage  families  to  participate  in 
activities  designed  to:  reduce  and  prevent  the  incidence  of 
substance  abuse,  improve  the  literacy  of  parents  and  other  adults 
in  Head  Start  families;  and  increase  the  employability  of  our 
parents.  Through  parental  involvement,  parents  participate  in 
classes  and  workshops  on  child  development  and  through  staff  visits 
to  the  home,  parents  learn  about  the  needs  of  their  children  and 
about  educational  activities  that  can  be  carried  out  at  home.  Many 
parents  serve  as  volunteers  and  receive  preference  for  employment 
in  Head  Start  jobs. 

Head  Start  also  has  Parent  and  Child  Centers  that  provides 
comprehensive  services  to  low-income  families  with  children  up  to 
three  years  of  age.  With  an  enrollment  of  106  infants  and 
toddlers,  services  are  provided  that  include  infant-toddler 
development  activities,  comprehensive  health  care  of  young  children 
and  their  families,  nutrition  education,  social  services  for  the 
entire  family,  parent  involvement  in  the  program,  and  assistance 
to  parents  in  overcoming  economic  and  personal  problems. 

One  might  say,  if  these  social  services  are  provided,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  additional  social  services  for  the  residents 
of  assisted  and  public  housing.  You  are  quite  wrong!  Head  Start 
only  reach  a  handful  of  the  parents  in  public  and/or  assisted 
housing.  Community  organizations  provide  a  wide  array  of  services, 
however,  in  order  to  be  more  effective  in  the  delivery  of  social 
services,  more  is  needed. 

A  "One-Stop"  facility  which  would  provide  the  needed  social 
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services  is  the  most  ideal  method  we  have  found,  in  providing 
services  to  our  families.  This  facility  should  be  easily 
assessable  and  hours  of  operation  should  be  very  flexible  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  A  computerized  system  should 
be  utilized  in  order  to  link  with  various  government  and  community 
agencies,  so  that  services  could  be  coordinated  from  one  initial 
point. 

Parent/Child  Incorporated  has  seen  positive  results  of  mothers 
getting  off  the  welfare  rolls,  in  job  training,  acquiring  their  GED 
and  going  into  the  workforce.  The  children,  when  they  exit  the 
Head  Start  Program  and  enter  the  public  school  system,  are  high 
achievers  and  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  "excel"  classes. 
Head  Start  is  the  best  known  program  for  affording  low  income 
families  an  opportunity  in  becoming  self-sufficient.  The  self- 
esteem  that  is  build  by  families  participating  in  the  Head  Start 
Program  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  self-sufficiency. 

Yes,  more  affordable  housing  is  needed,  as  well  as,  more 
social  services  for  the  low-income  population  of  the  City.  A 
healthy,  secure  and  safe  environment  should  not  only  be  a  dream  for 
low-income  families,  but  a  reality.  More  single  dwellings  should 
be  made  affordable  so  that  when  families  become  self-sufficient, 
they  may  transition  out  of  the  housing  complexes  into  single 
dwellings  and  made  to  feel  more  self-assured  of  their 
accomplishments . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  assisted  and  public  housing  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  our  life  style,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
public  housing,  there  will  be  Head  Start  Centers  located  within 
them. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


MrsK  Bl'sCnche  A.  Russ 
December  15.  1993 
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(MS.  MALTBY) 


Field  Hearing,  Dec- ,  16,  1993 

House  Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 


First,  let  me  thank  you  -for  making  it  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  allow  "some  housing  -for  the  elderly,  only." 
The  big  problem  now  is  to  get  this  en-forced.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  regard  since 
the  last  hearing. 

As  Managing  Editor  for  a  chain  of  nine  newspapers,  I  have 
followed  public  housing  from  the  beginning.   I  have  lived 
i  r»  Housing  for  the  Elderly  provided  in  San  Antonio.  I 
have  served  as  President  of  a  Residents'  Association.  I 
have  watched  the  decline  in  maintainence  in  public 
housing.   It  appears  to  me  the  policy  is  to  let  everything 
in  the  way  uf  upkeep  go  and  when  it  gets  bad  enough,  apply 
for  more  Federal  aid  to  fix  things  up.   How  much  money  for 
maintenance  has  been  provided  in  this  years'  Operating 
Budget? 
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Ihursday,  December  16,  1993. 


Request  to  examine  public  records  denied  on  Dec.  14, 
1993. 

Budget  for  Burning  Tree  apartments. 

Amount  o-f  rent  collected  to  date. 

Minutes  o-f  the  Finance  Corporation  meetings 

Resolution  passed  -for  buying  Burning  Tree  apartments. 

Application  to  purchase  Burning  Tree  apartments 

Only  record  presented  -for  examination  was  the 
resolution  to  purchase  the  property  —  passed  and 
approved  on  the  25th  day  o-f  August,  1993.   The  title 
"President"  was  typed  in  at  the  conclusion  o-f  the 
document,  along  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  but  no 
signed  signatures  for  these  person  were  in  evidence. 
Can  this  be  a  legal  document  without  signatures  of  the 
parties  responsi  bl  e"?  Mr.  William  Cromwell,  111  was  the 
person  who  refused  to  give  me  the  public  records. 

Thi  ■=>  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  refused  the  right 

to  examine  records  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority. 

In  a  letter,  dated  November  21,  1988  Mr,  Flores  asked  for 

*500.00,  in  advance  for  records.   I  reported  this  to 

the  State  Attorney  General,  and  he  issued  an  opinion  against 

this. 

Are  board  members  of  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  using 
nonprofit  corporations  to  hide  how  they  aire    doing  business 
and  spending  Federal  and  State  and  City  tax  monies"' 

After  forming  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Facility  Corporation, 
with  Housing  Authority  Commissioners  as  Directors  of  the 
corporation,  on  December  23,  1982,  approved  a  "Certificate 
For  Consent  to  Act  Without  a  Meeting."  Board  of  Directors 
(who  were  also  Commissioners  for  the  San  Antonio  Housing 
Author! tory)  at  that  time  were:   Guadalupe  Torres,  L.  C. 
Rutledge,  Robert  R.  Garcia,  Edward  L.  Minarich,  Jr.,  and 
Michael  A.  Garcia,  Jr.,  according  to  official  document. 

The  San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  Commissioners  srB 
appointed  by  t^ie  San  Antonio  City  Council  and  the  City 
Charter  says  all  committees,  etc.,  "shall"  hold  open 
meetings  and  allow  public  examination  of  records. 
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